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EFORE the days of the stage coach 
the greater part of the traveling in 
England was done on saddle horses 

procurable at post stations, ten miles apart. 
People were in the habit of assembling to- 
gether and traveling in parties for mutual 
protection, and advertisements for com- 
panions desired by gentlemen about to ride 
to London were common. The charge for 
a horse was small, usually two and a half 
pence per mile, and in some sections horses 
could be had for three pence per day, the 
hirer finding the food. Those who for any 
reason were unable to withstand the hard- 
ships of a journey in the saddle, were com- 
pelled to travel by wagons used principally 
for merchandise, but which had a part set 
aside for travelers. These wagons had no 
springs; they were drawn by eight horses 
and moved slowly, making generally from 


tvo to four miles an hour. The only com- 
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fort afforded the traveler was straw spread 
on the floor of the wagon. To avoid cutting 
ruts in the road, teamsters were exempted 
from turnpike tolls if they used broad tires; 
some of these were eighteen inches wide, but 
most of them ranged from ten to fifteen 
inches. The front axles of some wagons 
were shorter than the rear ones; this pre- 
vented the hind wheels from running in the 
tracks of the front ones, and had a good 
effect on the roads. However this was a 
considerable tax on the carrier and, later, 
the choice was left to him whether he would 
have tires not too narrow to cut the roads 
and not too broad to be more burdensome 
to his already heavy outfit. 

With the steady improvement of the 
highways and the increased amount of 
travel, coaches came into general use in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. 
Their development was slow, for it was not 
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until about 1830 that the Royal Mail coach 
reached perfection. 

To trace the coach to its earliest form we 
must go back to the rough eart with wheels 
made of slices from tree trunks; this, in all 
probability, was the earliest wheeled vehicle 
used by man, and two carts, one placed 
back of the other, formed the primitive 
wagon. Ina work by John Christian Ginz- 
rot, published in Munich in 1817, there is a 
drawing of a four-wheeled dray used by the 
Romans in the time of the Cxesars. The 
under works of this wagon are essentially 
the same as the farm wagon used to-day, 
which in turn corresponds closely with the 
running gear of coaches. The body of the 
coach is a gradual growth from the body 
of the early wagons used in Germany, 
which were fashioned much like a_ barge, 
higher at end than in the middle. 
When coaches were first made the wagon 
was the only pattern the workman had, so 
he built a vehicle more elaborate and with 
a smaller body than the wagon, the only 
feature he added being a canopy ; there were 


no springs. 


each 


These coaches were used prin- 
cipally by royalty for state occasions. 

The word “coach” is derived from the 
town of Kotze, in Hungary, where coaches 
were first built. Coaches suspended from 
leather straps were made in Hungary as 
early as 1457, but they were not in general 
use by any means. In 1550 there were but 
three coaches in Paris, and it was not until 


about 1600 that English coachbuilders 
adopted the suspension method of construct- 
ing them. 

In 1555 Walter Rippon made the first 
coach built in England, and in 1564 he built 
one for Queen Elizabeth; which she evidently 
found too uncomfortable to ride in, for shi 
preferred the use of a coach brought from 
Holland in 1560 by William Bonen, whom she 
afterwards made her coachman. We are told 
that the Queen discarded this carriage afte: 
using it but a few times; she seemed to prefer 
the litter or saddle. We can hardly blame 
her, for, by referring to the illustration, we 
can see that it must have been a most un- 
comfortable affair, A very important step 
in the improvement of the body of the coach, 
Was its suspension from the four corner posts 
of the under carriage by leather straps. 
This no doubt was suggested to the builders 
by a very common custom among. the 
wagoners of the time, of suspending a broad 
strap between two of the wagon posts, form- 
ing a seat which relieved them somewhat 
from the jolting over rough roads. These 
were called “trembling” chariots and were 
the first approach to comfort in riding. 
Their usefulness was at once appreciated, 
for Taylor, known as the water poet, says 
in 1605—“ Coaches have increased with 2 
mischief and have ruined the trade of the 
waterman by hackney coaches and now 
multiply more than ever.” Another writer 
of this period says, “ Now the use of these 
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coaches brought of Germany is taken up and made 
common, that great ladies caused coaches to be made 
for them and rid in them up and down the counties, 
to the great admiration of all beholders, and little by 
little they grew usual among the nobility and others 
of quality, so that within twenty years there grew up 
4 vreat trade of coachbuilding in England.” 

sy 1640 private coaches were quite common and 
ni ny fell into the hands of men who hired them, 
aid made a business of running them out of London 
to the principal towns; on some of them could be de- 
ciphered the coats of arms of the original owners. A 
description of the stage coach of this period taken 
from Thrupp’s History of Coaches, will be found of 
interest. “The stage coach began to be used in 1640, 
the same description of vehicle as that in use for 
private or hackney work, but of larger size. The 
hody would hold eight persons at times, but generally 
only six. The passengers were screened from the 
weather by leather curtains. It was not until the 
year 1680 that plate glass was sufficiently cheap to 
be used for windows. The coachman sat on a bar 
between the two standard posts, from which the body 
was slung, with his feet upon the footboard fixed on 
the top of the perch. Behind, between the great 
wheels, was the basket for luggage, in which the out- 
side passengers also sat, up to their knees in straw. 
The body swung about upon heavy leather straps 
through the rough country roads.” 

In a work entitled “The Present State of Great 
Britain,” by Chamberlayne, written in 1649, coaches 
are alluded to in this manner: “ Besides the excellent 
arrangement of conveying men and letters on horse- 
back, there is of late such an admirable commodious- 
ness both for men and women, to travel from London 
to the principal towns in the country, that the like 
hath not been known in the world, and that is by 
stage coaches, wherein any one may be transported to 
any place, sheltered from foul weather and foul ways, 
free from endamaging of one’s health and one’s body 
by hard jogging or over violent motion on horseback, 
and this not only at the low price of about a shilling 
for every five miles, but with such velocity and speed 
in one hour as the foreign post can make but in one 
day.” Coaches were not free from bitter attack as 
will be shown by the following extract of a writer in 
1662, when there were but six stage coaches in Lon- 
don: “For,” he says, “these coaches make country 
gentlemen come to London on small occasions which’ 
otherwise they would not do but on urgent necessity ; 
nay the convenience of the passage makes their wives 
often come up, who, rather than make such long 
journeys on horseback would stay at home. Here, 
when they come to town, they must be in the fash- 
ion, get fine clothes, go to plays and treats, and by 
this means get such a habit of idleness and love of 
pleasure that they are uneasy ever after.” At one 
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period coaches increased with such rapidity 
that it was feared that they would use up 
all the horseflesh and leave none for the 
army. 

Sedan chairs, which were introduced into 
London in 1634, were a great rival of the 
hackney coach, and their simple, graceful 
lines had much to do with influencing the 
shape of the body of the coach. Even to 
the present day, broughams and hansom 
cabs show the form of these chairs quite 
plainly. The first springs were taken from 
the bow gun and applied to coaches. They 
were the “C” or whip spring, and are used 
now on carriages in a modified form. Springs 
added so much to the comfort of riding and 
also lessened the weight of construction to 
such an extent that many experiments were 
made by coach builders and others to con- 
struct “a machine to follow the horses 
easily.” In the diary of Mr. Sam’l Pepys 
in 1665 he writes: “After dinner comes 


en 
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Col. Blunt in his new chariot made wii! 
springs, wherein a while ago we rode at his 
house, and he hath rode he says now, this 
journey many miles in it, with one hors 
and outdrives any coach, and so easily | 

says; so for curiosity I went in to try it, and 
up the hill to the heath and over the cu 

ruts and found it pretty well, but not +0 
easy as he pretends.” When we consid 

that most coaches of this period could not 
do better than four miles an hour, this wa 
not such very fast driving after all. 

In 1760 there was made in France a post 
chaise, which for comfort in riding and 
lightness of construction, excelled anything 
up to then produced. It was in reality « 
Sedan chair, with the door in front, placed 
upon two large wheels and hung on springs. 

I had the pleasure of making a careful 
study of one of these vehicles, which was 
exhibited at the Exposition at Paris in 
1889, in a wonderful state of preservation. 
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This vehicle gave the English coach builder 
his idea for his post chaise of 1780. It was 
a beautifully built carriage and, from this 
period, England seems to have led the 
world for some time in coach building. 
The post chaise was drawn by four horses, 
at a rapid rate and was the first attempt at 
speed in traveling. This was when the 
highwayman flourished and many exciting 
experiences of the road are related by 
travelers at that time. 

Prior to 1784 letters were entrusted to the 
post boys, who traveled on horseback, and 
were supposed to make three and one-half 
miles per hour; but they were an unreliable 
lot, often stopping to settle disputes, and 
losing a mail bag or having it stolen was of 
frequent occurrence. Mr. John Palmer, the 
originator of mail coaches, succeeded in es- 
tablishing them in 1786, although he met 
with much opposition, and it was a struggle 
of two years with him before the Govern- 
ment adopted them. In 1784 he gave the 
following statement to the Government, 
which had much to do with bringing Parlia- 
ment around to his way of thinking: 

“The post at present, instead of being the 
swiftest, is almost the slowest conveyance in 
the country; and though, from the great im- 
provement in our roads, other carriers have 
proportionably mended their speed, the post 
is as slow asever.”’ At first the mail coaches 
were cumbersome affairs, and although they 
could make but six miles per hour, people of 
the time would hardly believe that such 
speed was possible. 

In 1790 coaches were built much on the 
plan of post chaises, the driver’s seat was 
raised so that he could be over the horses, 
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and rested on the front axletree, which 
must have been very unpleasant for pas- 
sengers occupying the driver’s seat. Lug- 
gage only was carried in the large basket 
at the back, and passengers who heretofore 
occupied that place, were consigned to the 
roof, 

During the development of the coach in 
England, America had constructed a coach 
to meet the requirements of her own rough 
roads; the design was largely borrowed from 
the early English type, but embodied an 
improvement over the English model, } 
having the driver’s seat and back 
attached to the body. The English we 
quick to see the advantage of this, and later 
coaches were built with both the driver's 
seat and back boot as part of the body, the 
whole resting on platform springs which 
came into use after 1800. 

By referring to the Windsor coach which 
forms the heading for this article, it will he 
seen how the rear basket of the early coachcs 
was transformed to a back compartment 
containing two seats. This part of the coach 
gradually changed its form to balance with 
the driver’s seat. 

The time between 1810 and 1840 saw 
the most picturesque period of coaching. 
The Royal Mail and road coaches made 
as much as twelve miles an hour and some 
of the mail coaches ran at fifteen miles. 
The substitution of steam railroads gave 
the coach its death blow and now all we 
have to remember it by is the gentleman's 
road coach, which, to be in good form, 
should be a literal copy of the English road 
coach of the early part of the nineteenth 
century. 
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STORY OF THE BROOK TROUT 


THE NATIONAL GAME 


WAS always fond of fishing ’’—so 
wrote Charles Dickens in “ The Fish- 
erman of Lake Sunapee,” if mayhap 

the English novelist be the author of this 
lon..lost pathetic American tale—“I was 
alvoys fond of fishing.” So have been 
many good and great men from Simon 
Pet:r, who, when crushed in soul by the 
dev'h of his Lord, sought consolation in the 
geile craft, to Cholmondeley-Pennell and 
Chambers, to Prime and Van Dyke, those 
moderns of exalted enthusiasms who have 
idexlized sportsmanship as expressed in 
angling. The plain provision of the woods 
and streams has ever satisfied and toned the 
mightiest intellects. The two small fishes 
have for centuries fed, imaginatively, the 
weary minds that turned from the arti- 
ficialities of society or the stress and strain 
of the workaday world to rough, but stim- 
ulating and genuine nature. 

What are they among so many victims 
of this modern civilization, the five barley 
loaves and the two small fishes? The barley 
loaves of a few weeks in the woods, involv- 
ing a total loss of self-consciousness in the 
presence of naked nature, wildly free; a 
spiritual elevation and expansion; an ex- 
-hilaration of the fancy that mere beauty 
cannot give; a solace to the jaded brain and 
woe-tved heart, amid the savage ruggedness 
of granite ledges, the inspiring ancientness 
enthroned on levin-scarred peaks, quicken- 
ing the perceptions, unfettering thought, 
transporting the soul. And the two small 
fishes wrested from the stream in the oft- 
fought battle between confiding instinct 
and educated reason? What are they 
among so many? They, and they alone, are 
sufficient unto the occasion. In their réle 
as restorers of the protoplasm of exhausted 
nerve cells, they represent the adequacy 
of the seemingly inadequate. For they are 
as capable of many-sided application to 
the needs of humanity as in the far-off day 
of the miracle; they are as subject to multi- 
plication by the divine hand, until multi- 
tudes hungering for appropriate spiritual 
nourishment are fed and refreshed. 


FISH OF AMERICA 


By John D. Quackenbos 


The two fishes that are in the highest 
degree both appropriate and adequate bear 
the name of trout—the Schoodic trout o1 
ouananiche (the land-locked salmon) and 
the common brook or red-spotted trout, 
otherwise called speckled trout and square- 
tail (Salvelinus fontinalis), the first, facile 
princeps among American game fishes; the 
second, the subject of this paper, the favorite 
with anglers among our fresh-water fauna 
and endeared to all by a hundred delightful 
associations and reminiscences. 

Our common brook trout is not a trout at 
all, but a charr, a designation derived from a 
Geelic word meaning red cr blood-colored, 
and thus appropriately describing the rosy 
charms of the fontinalis. Charrs are dis- 
tinguished from trout not only by their more 
gaudy red or orange coloration, especially 
at the nuptial season, but also by the absence 
of teeth on the body of the vomer, a bone 
in the front part of the roof of the mouth. 
Trouts (Salmones) have a single or double 
row of teeth on this bone. Charrs (Salvelin?) 
have teeth only on the head or chevron of 
the vomer, in the back part of the roof of 
the mouth, and these often feebly developed. 
The brook trout, except when an inhabitant 
of far northern waters, practically lacks 
teeth also on the root of the tongue (the 
hyoid bone). A digital examination of its 
mouth by the angler will determine at once 
the family to which a doubtful specimen 
belongs. The charrs are more beautiful, 
more elegantly shaped, more intelligent, 
wary, and difficult of capture, and more 
delicately flavored than the trouts; hence 
they are more highly treasured by the angler. 
They are accounted the aristocracy of 
Salmonidw. The common lake trout, the 
blue-back trout of the Rangeley system, the 
Dolly Varden trout, a western cousin of 
fontinalis, and the Sunapee saibling, are 
charrs. The cut-throat trout of the Pacific 
slope, the rainbow trout, with the brown 
trout of Europe and the Loch Leven trout, 
both which latter have been acclimated in 
this country, are true salmon trouts. The 
brook trout is further distinguished by its 
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so-called square tail, which, however, is 
forked in young specimens and _ slightly 
lunate in adults; by its bright vermilion 
spots with their encircling blue areole or 
halos (the only charr so marked); by its 
peculiar mottled, marbled, barred or ver- 
miculated dark olive back, dorsal fin and 
tail; and by brilliant banded pectoral, 
ventral and anal fins. The resplendent 
tinting of the sides seems in the living fish 
to be viewed through a dreamy “bloom” 
of rosy-lilac, which makes this symmetrical 
charr, with its large expressive eyes and 
intelligent head, the peer in beauty of any 
fish in the world. Although generally re- 
garded as scaleless the brook trout is cov- 
ered with minute squamules deeply imbedded 
in the flesh, there being about two hun- 
dred on the lateral line (the water line 
of the Adirondack guides), that series of 
perforated scales extending from the head 
to the tail and dividing the great lateral 
muscle into a dorsal and a ventral half. 

The brook trout is subject to variations 
of color and form, depending on the nature 
of its surroundings. Fish of the swift cur- 
rent are lithe, clipper-built, and fitted by 
nature with large and powerful fins to 
resist the force of the water; trout that 
inhabit still lakes where food is abundant, 
lose their grace, acquiring aldermanic pro- 
portions, short fins, and a generally gross 
appearance. In pure sunlit brook water, 
the coloration is vivid; under dark banks 
and in the shade of the forest, it is dead- 
luster or even black. In twenty minutes. 
through an automatic command of the nerv- 
ous supply, a trout can completely change 
its colors from gay to grave, or the reverse, 
and thus render itself inconspicuous in any 
environment. The wonderful instinct of 
the brook trout regulates this perfect adap- 
tation in tinting to surroundings. Trout 
in confinement lose much of their color; the 
blue areola pales in domesticated fish. 
Trout that visit the sea become silvery and 
lose their brilliant spots. 

The home of the brook trout is the cold 
clear streams and lakes of the Appalachian 
highlands and the Atlantic plain, from the 
Arctic Circle south to the headwaters of the 
Chattahoochie, Savannah and French Broad 
Rivers. It is found in the northern feeders 
of the Great Lakes, in some of the tribu- 
taries of Hudson Bay, and in the rivers of 
Newfoundland and the Gulf Islands, but 
does not occur west of the Mississippi in 
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the United States or west of the Saskat: 
ewan in Canada. Temperature determi: 
its distribution in its native habitat. Tr 
love cold water and as arule do not thr 
in pond or stream whose temperature ri 
above sixty-eight or seventy degrees Fahr: 
heit. A lower temperature is better adapt 
to their needs; hence in the spring-time t] 
affect rapids, and during the summer mont 
retire into the spring holes at the bott: 
of ponds and lakes, or push for the he 
waters of mountain streams which are s) 
plied by cold springs and kept cold by 1 
overhanging foliage and the altitude. 

The upper waters of the streamlets 
the scenes of their autumnal loves. To t 
gravelly shallows at the very sources ¢ 
mated fish shape their bridal tours, whi 
begin in September and culminate, usua 
before November closes, in the constr 
tion of nests in the gravel by the prosp: 
tive mother trout, the deposit of eggs 
the nests, and the fertilization of the eg. 
with the milt of the males. The bro 
trout is a passionate lover and wooer. C1: 
in lustred wedding garment, he circles 
proud sweeps before his more plainly ai- 
tired bride, who rests with her head 
stream calmly vibrating her fins. Nearly 
is the nest, an excavation fanned in t! 
gravel or sand and carefully swept by thc 
tail of the female. Into this nest it is the 
object of the male fish to coax his mate, and 
he accomplishes his purpose by rubbing 
himself against her in order to excite her 
sexual instincts, and flashing his painted 
sides before her in journeys to and from tlie 
bridal bed, the poetry of an epithalamion in 
his every motion. The climax of mutu:l 
passion is reached in the extrusion of a few 
eggs and their attempted impregnation }\ 
the male trout. This procedure is re- 
peated until the female has completely 
emptied her ovaries, and all the eggs de- 
posited are covered with loose gravel. The 
time of hatching depends on the tempera- 
ture of the water. Seth Green’s experi- 
ments assume fifty days as the period 0! 
incubation in water at a temperature of fifty 
degrees Fahrenheit, every degree warmer 
hastening the procedure five days and ever\ 
degree colder retarding it five days. Only « 
small percentage of the eggs deposited by «: 
female trout (about 1,000 eggs to every pound 
of gravid fish) are impregnated; according tv 
the observations of A. Nelson Cheney 
state fish culturist of New York, but tw: 
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per cent. are fertilized, and of these two per 
cent., probably not more than one in five 
hundred becomes a mature trout large 
enough to basket. The female trout does 
ner protect her progeny after they are 
hatched as does the mother black bass. 

\rtificial propagation improves substan- 
tially on nature in the number of eggs im- 
pregnated (nearly all) and in the percentage 
h:iched. The eggs of a ripe female are 
exiruded by gentle pressure along the sides 
ul belly with the thumb and fingers of the 
stripper and are collected in a clean basin 
or pan. They are fertilized by bringing 
them in contact with milt similarly obtained 
from the male fish, the pan being kept in 
motion until impregnation is effected. It 
is customary to add a little water. In the 
hatehing-troughs of a fish culture station, 
in a current of cold water, the vitalized eggs 
mature safely on wire screens coated with 
puraffine varnish to prevent rust. The per- 
centage of loss is small; for, although in 
danger of destruction by fungus and other 
contagious diseases, there is immunity from 
drought, flood, mill refuse and frost, and 
absolute exemption from the attacks of a 
multitude of enemies, such as fish, birds, 
water-rats, snakes, frogs, and the larve of 
various insects. ‘Most water-creatures,” 
Seth Green truly remarked, “love fish 
spawn as human creatures admire omelettes.”’ 
Hence the mortality among eggs left to 
hatch in a natural way is enormous. This 
is a provision of Nature to prevent useless 
and even dangerous overstocking of waters. 
Fish culture, on the contrary, by proper 
care and feeding, carries through the peril- 
ous stages of immaturity from ninety to 
ninety-eight in every hundred, and thus, 
when intelligently conducted, rapidly popu- 
lates lakes, rivers and seas that have been 
depleted to meet the demands of the great- 
est enemy of fishes—man. Writes the pioneer 
of American fish culturists: “Of ten thou- 
sand eggs deposited in the natural method, 
only twenty or thirty hatch. One half of 
these (suppose that one-half of all fishes 
that are born perish before attaining « 
marketable condition) would give us but 
ten or fifteen full-grown fish; whereas with 
the care of man, nine thousand can be 
hatched, and if one-half perish, we should 
have remaining four thousand five hundred 
—a difference so great as to be almost in- 
credible.” For a month or more after the 
little fishes are hatched, as alevins, they eat 
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nothing, being supported by absorption of 
the yolk-sae, which hangs behind the gill- 
openings. In this state thev are practi- 
cally helpless, and if placed in streams, 
would be at the merey of dace, shiners, 
and other predatory fishes. It is not until 
after the disappearance of the umbilical 
sae that they are permitted by the watchful 
breeder to pass into the cool brooks, where 
their inherited instincts enable them to 
elude pursuit. Here it is amusing to watch 
the little fry hiding behind sticks and 
gravel from the keen-eyed larger trout and 
minnows, or darting about with an air of 
security over the clean bottom in water 
too shallow for their enemies to penetrate. 
For a twelve-month these baby fishes sub- 
sist on the vegetable and animal organisms 
which abound in the streams, not passing 
down into the deeper lakes or rivers until as 
yearlings they are able to defy the machina- 
tions of their enemies. The average age at 
which the brook trout begins to reproduce 
its kind is two years. 

The growth of trout depends almost en- 
tirely upon the food supply. A two-year- 
old fish may weigh an ounce or it may 
weigh a pound. Forced feeding has _pro- 
duced half pound yearlings at the fishery 
of the South Side Club, Long Island. Wild 
trout, where fish, insect or crustacean food 
is abundant, are rapid growers. A marked 
fish that was annually returned to the lake 
at the Sunapee Station was observed to 
gain one pound a year during the three 
years it was under observation. Trout that 
visit the sea increase in weight phenomen- 
ally, owing to an unrestricted diet of young 
crabs, shrimps, and other crustaceans. From 
these they absorb pigments that color their 
fiesh blood-red. The maximum weight at- 
tainable by a brook trout would appear to 
be about twelve pounds. Rangeley Lake 
in Maine and Sunapee Lake in New Hamp- 
shire have each given nurture to such a 
giant. Accounts of larger brook trout are 
untrustworthy. 

What concerns the practical angler most 
is how readily to capture this “ gold-spangled 
living arrow of the white water, able to 
zigzag up the cataract, able to loiter in 
the rapids, whose dainty meat is the glane- 
ing butterfly.” As long ago as 1496, the 
comely nun of St. Albans enthusiastically 
taught in her “Fysshynge with an Angle”’ 
that “angling with a dubbe in lepynge 
time,” or fly fishing, represents the acme of 
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sport. And casting the artificial fly is still 
considered — the scientific form of 
angling. He who would practice it should 
provide himself with a light elastic three- 
jointed rod, nine or ten feet in length, pre- 
ferably of split bamboo and varying in 
weight from two and a half to five ounces, 
according to the stream selected for whip- 
ping or the size of the fish expected to rise. 
At the extreme end of the butt and under- 
neath the rod is attached a steel-pivoted, 
single-action click-reel, on which the line is 
wound. This line should be of the best 
waterproof braided silk (size F or G, the 
heavier line being more easily cast), and 
tapered if desired. To the line is knotted a 
leader six feet long and made of single strands 
of fine silkworm gut stained a neutral tint 
by soaking it in an infusion of tea or a weak 
solution of Arnold’s writing fluid. The 
flies looped on the leader, 
never more than three in number. Before 
looping or tying, gut leaders must be 
thoroughly soaked in water or softened by 
keeping between pieces of damp felt; if 
manipulated when dry, the gut cracks and 
is rendered worthless. Lines are always 
to be dried after using. 

Casting the ily involves a backward and 
a forward motion of the rod. The hand- 
piece is grasped firmly by the fingers of the 
right hand, the thumb is extended along 
the upper part of the rod, and the line from 
the reel (below and behind the hand) is 
allowed to pass between the rod and the 
forefinger, so that it can be controlled by 
pressure. The essential principle of fly- 
consists in allowing time enough 
for the line in the back cast to straighten 
out before a forward impulse is given to 
the The motion required is largely 
a wrist motion, and must be déliberate and 
not jerky. After practice, the angler 
automatically allows in the back east for 
varying lengths of line. The flies must fall 
gently on the water, without splashing, in 
advance of the leader, and must be kept 
moving in simulation of the struggles of 
a natural allowed to float 
down with the current. The angler should 
strike quickly at the rise, gauging the force 
with which he strikes by the size of the 
rising fish. must be taken not to 
draw the flies over the water so far toward 
the caster that the power to strike is lost. 
When a fish is hooked, the object is to 
“play” it until it is exhausted and can be 
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reeled within reach. The angler respon 
to its rushes by giving it line, recoveri: 
the line as opportunity offers. Whi 
“killed,” the fish is reeled close enough 
be landed with a hand net or gaffed, 

As to choice of flies, no two anglers agri 
each having his favorites, and each bei: 
prejudiced by his own experience. The 
are a thousand varieties to select from, t! 
leading forms of which, for Americ 
waters, illustrated in color in Ma 
Orvis Marbury’s “ Favorite Flies and Thi 
Histories.” In general, small somber flies i: 
appropriate in sunny weather and smoo 
water; larger and more brilliant flies, durit. ; 
cloudy weather, and for evening or rou 
water fishing. But wherever much ang] 
for, trout become educated and wary, a 
the flies must be selected accordingly, wh 
the manner of offering them must be cd: 
and unobtrusive. The very clothing of 1 
angler should be of dead grass or dull oli 
hue, as such shades conceal his presen 
more effectually from the trout—an impo! 
ant requisite. And to quote again “ Fishi 
Julie” of Sopwell Nunnery, “The fyrs 
and pryncypall poynt in anglyng is Ke; 
ye ever fro the water, fro the sighte of t! 
fysshe.” The writer of this article pref 
to fish down stream. Others claim. th 
heavier creels may be made by reversing 
this practice, as trout naturally lie wit 
their heads directed up current on the wat: 
for food floating down, and are supposed 
be less likely to notice the angler’s approac! 
from behind. 

It is not unsportsmanlike to fish with bait 
when fly-casting is impossible or has proved 
fruitless. A longer and _ stiffer rod is re- 
quired, small hooks are attached to the 
leader instead of flies, and when it is de- 
sirable to sink the bait below the surface a 
split shot is pinched on the leader, As 
much skill and experience are demanded 
in the selection of killing baits as in the 
choosing of taking flies, the choice lying 
among the common angleworm, 
hoppers and other insects, and minnows. 
An inspection of the mouth of a captured 
trout will not unfrequently reveal the foo! 
which for the nonce pleases the whims © 
the fish in a particular locality. Our wild 
mountain streams and the tiny brooks tha! 
trickle through our New England pasture- 
compel bait fishing, and that kind of anglin: 
not unfrequently implies as great adroi' 
ness as casting the fly. The object is t 
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0: wit the trout; and he who floats a living 
in--ct impaled on a tiny hook down a 
p! aging stream on a piece of bark, and 

iy yards below where he stands, twitches 
the fluttering bait into the current to 
ke the fancy of a quick-eyed trout he has 
: cast for in vain—I hold that man has 
more reason for self-reproach than he 
, under other circumstances that permit, 
‘ives a dimpling charr with sleave-silk 
| feathers. 
he time has come round once more for 
barley loaves and the fishes. Well, if 
fishes have red spots with blue areole, 
are amply sufficient. I recall a fishing 
sion a year or two ago, on a sunny 
rth of April: 

When chlorophyl tints leaf and bud, 
Aud incense breathes from field and wood, 
And musie such as art knows not 
Bursts from each joyous feathered throat ; 
A hundred factors swell the bliss 
Qi a soul-spelling synthesis. 

The trip was a failure from the market 
hunter’s standpoint, but a big success from 
the view-point of a sportsman and a nature 
Eight trout—the smallest 
third of a pound, and the largest three- 
quarters— was the material reward: but 
the thought that these were lured from a 
river that had been desecrated by a pro- 
cession of men and boys since 3 a. m. on 
April Ist, was exhilarating in the extreme. 

But trout are not the only objects of 
pursuit by the intellect and the imagination. 
This was my first outing since the pre- 
ceding September, and you may believe | 
was keenly thrilled by the westhetic com- 
ponents that impressed me on every side, 
bird songs, country fragrance, tree figures, 
mountain outlines, soft spring greens, dist- 
ant haze. And then the sweet 
weariness after the exertion, and the deep, 
dreamless sleep, and the feeling of inde- 
pendence that comes over you the next 
morning, rendering you unwilling to ad- 
mit any man your superior. So, if the trip 
to the laughing Wepowage did not weary 
one with the trout he had to carry, it cer- 
tainly did introduce him again to the scenes 
and sounds the true sportsman loves—to 
that school of virtues, gentle angling, in 
which men learn lessons of wisdom, tem- 
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perance, unselfishness, resignation, and love 
—love for the lowly forms of animal life, 
love for their fellow creatures, and love for 
the God of Nature. The recollection of 
many such an outing inspires the pleasant 
thoughts embodied in the following verses. 
They are addressed to each brother angler 
—to the man who is a lover and student of 
nature and her wild life, who takes fish and 
shoots furred and feathered game in a 
chivalrous manner, never unnecessarily for 
the mere pleasure of killing —to the man 
who is by nature humane, courteous, con- 
siderate of the rights of others, noble, 
chivalric, the gentleman refined, the thor- 
ough-paced sportsman :— 


Once more about the forest glades 
The dotted warblers sing, 

And sylvan voices whisper there 
The music of the spring. 


Once more the alder-shaded brook, 
The meadow’s bank along, 

Ripples in subtle harmony with 
The tawny thrush’s song. 


The thorn-bush by the lilied marsh 
The starling greets again; 

In its thick maze his brown mate rests, 
Lulled by his doleful strain, 


As hovering on flame-tipped wing 
Her sedge-bound nest above, 

He cheers her long and faithful tryst 
With notes of joy and love. 


Come, gentle friend, and hie with me 
O’er pastures violet-pied, 

And wet the yellow May-fly 
In the streamlet’s foam-beat tide. 


Come where the fleur-de-lis reflects 
The far sky’s deepest blue, 

And sprays of pink azalea bloom 
Half hide the distant view. 


And let me see thee float thy lure 
*Neath spreading hemlock wings, 
(’er shadowy pools, where melt in one 

A hundred hill-side springs. 


And then to note that changing look 
"Twixt certainty and doubt, 

And watch the supple rod respond 
To rush of maddened trout. 


And now among the fern he lies, 
A roseate blaze in green; 

What brush can paint, what pen describe 
That symmetry and sheen? 


How much in common you and I 
Find in these wild delights; 

Thank God, in friendship strong and pure, 
Such taste our souls unites, 
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WEST END OF OUR HOUSE, AND CONSERVATORY, 


SUMMERING IN NORFOLK 


By J. William White 


O people of moderate means who find 
pleasure in outdoor life, and who 
feel the charm of natural beauty 

and of historic associations, England offers 
for a summer’s holiday advantages difficult 
to find elsewhere. I am not without a basis 
of comparison, having spent many summers 
in Europe, and having seen, like numbers of 
my wandering countrymen, enough of both 
continents to enable me to weigh merits 
and demerits from a holiday standpoint. 
There are Americans who love open air, 
sea bathing, sunshine and exercise, who are 
allured by the traditions and surroundings 
of older countries, and who think that 
quiet comfort and health are more enjoy- 
able than heat, hurry and excitement. To 
such as these the experience of two people 
seeking both rest and diversion may be of 
practical interest; and it is for their benefit 
that I endeavor briefly to detail the attrac- 
tions and the cost of last summer’s outing 
on the east coast of England. 

We began by selecting Norfolk as the 
general region, and a district within a 
radius of five miles of Happisburgh as the 
special locality in which we wanted to live. 


We were influenced in the first case by 
experience of the bracing sea air, the fine 
bathing of the North Sea, the good roads 
and the interesting antiquities of the county: 
while the narrower limits were due to out 
desire to be near friends who had a cottage 
close to Happisburgh. Inquiry was made 
in London of real estate agents, and we 
were put in communication with a local 
auctioneer and land valuer, to whom we 
wrote our wishes as to the size of house, 
length of stay, ete. This took five days. 
At the end of that time an express from 
Liverpool Street carried us in three hours 
to a seaside station where we met the agent. 
Establishing temporary headquarters at « 
most comfortable hotel, we spent half a day 
in driving about the tountry, and saw six 
or seven places, one of which met all ow 
requirements. An appointment was made 
with the owner for the following day at 
noon; at which time, after a short talk, an 
agreement was signed fixing the terms of : 
lease for six weeks, possession being give! 
immediately. So much for the troubl: 
involved in finding and securing a house 
This was not exceptionally easy. For 
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sus reasons it has never been convenient 
s to decide these matters long in ad- 
, and from twenty-four to forty-eight 
. on the spot havé thus far always been 


w as to the place selected. The house 

; huilt in the early part of last century 
was of yellowish-gray brick, much 
:-ned in color by time, and partly cov- 
by ivy, Virginia creeper and climb- 
It stood two miles from the 
st village, on a slight elevation, the 

in portion facing south, and was bathed 
nlight all day long. The only building 

in sight, except our own lodge, which could 
barely be seen through the trees, was the 
top of an old square church tower which has 
been a landmark for six centuries. In the 
immediate foreground were a lawn, as green 
and velvety as-only English lawns can be, 
a paddock with sleepy cattle grazing, and 
a high hedge separating our grounds from 
a road, along which a dozen or so of leisurely 
vehicles passed during the day. Beyond 
the road yellow wheat fields extended to the 
fringe of trees on the horizon. To the west 
were more green lawns, and a grove of oaks 
and firs, limiting our domain, and making a 
restful mass of shade on the sunniest day. 
To the east were—first, a secluded garden 
shut in by hedges and high trees, looking 
out on nothing and overlooked by nothing, 
a place for old ladies and afternoon teas; then 
more fine trees, and a cricket field of our 
own, witha miniature pavilion for spectators, 
a scoring board and all the appurtenances 
of the great English game. Back of the 
house, to the north, an open space, paved 
and clean, was separated from the lawns 
and gardens by a high wall covered with 
creepers, and containing a roomy stable and 
coach house. Back of them again was an 
orchard, and beyond that a large vegetable 
garden that was the most picturesque 
corner of the place, on account of its beauti- 
ful old red brick wall, built in gentle curves 
and covered with pears, plums and peaches. 
The house contained a large dining-room, 
i spacious drawing-room, a comfortable 
library, with four bedrooms and_ bath- 
rooms above these, and two guest rooms in 
the wing. The latter included also three 
servants’ rooms, a trunk-room, and a man’s 
room; and on the ground floor were the 
kitchen and scullery, lamp-reom,  store- 
room, plate closet, pantry, servants’ hall 
and dairy. I have gone into these details 
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because without them it is useless to talk 
of price and cost, and unless I discuss price 
and cost, I might fail to ecnvince the very 
people whom I am addressing—the people 
whose holiday expenses may be said to 
average five dollars a day each. This will 
board them in comfortless fashion at a 
crowded American resort, where they live 
for weeks or months in meager, unhomelike 
rooms, “in company” says Gilbert Parker, 
“with a pitcher of ice-water, and an in- 
fernal machine on the wall.” Let us see 
what it buys in Norfolk. Our house and 
grounds (thirteen acres), with the serviées 
of a gardener and coachman, cost $225 for 
six weeks; our other servants $80. This 
was nearly twice as much as was paid 
locally, and from 25 to 50 per cent. above 
the price that would be asked if a cook, 
parlor maid and chamber maid _ were 
engaged at a London agency. Our milk, 
cream and eggs cost $35; fowls and 
butcher’s meat, $40; groceries and other 
provisions $40. Vegetables were supplied 
from our own garden. The total for six 
weeks was about $450, a little in excess of 
the $10 a day for two persons; but then 
we have had the pleasure of entertaining 
friends and relatives. In other words, and 
to take the most material view, in place of 
the stuffy little room, always hot in the day, 
and frequently hot at night, the divided 
and sometimes reluctant service, the often 
unsatisfactory diet, the crowded noisy 
dining-hall, we had the comfort of large 
airy rooms, of excellent cooking, of a diet 
varied to suit our own requirements, of neat, 
quiet, competent service, and of the com- 
plete independence in all the little matters 
connected with the important procedures 
of eating and sleeping which constitutes true 
luxury, and which is scarcely attainable at 
hotels by persons of ordinary means. More- 
over—to Americans—an average August 
temperature of fifty-eight to sixty-two de- 
grees in the shade seems worthy of note, and 
not altogether undesirable. The mention of 
sleeping emphasizes one of the greatest 
attractions of such a holiday—the absolute 
quiet. The house, like many English 
country places, was so planned that the 
servants’ quarters in the wing were far 
removed. The ordinary household and 
stable noises were unknown. No _ farm- 
house with its persistent ducks, exuberant 
roosters and maternally anxious cows was 
within hearing distance. By day the robins, 
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thrushes and starlings twittered on the 
lawn. By night stillness reigned unbroken. 
The wind in the trees, or, on quiet nights, 
the surf of the North Sea breaking on the 
beach a mile away, were the sole sounds, 
and they, like most of the sounds of in- 
animate Nature, were restful and soothing. 
To any one who lives for nine months of the 
year within hearing distance of the intol- 
erable noises of city life, now merely mod- 
ified at night, and often worst in the early 
morning, such silence as this is more than 
grateful; it is healing and restorative. 

The nearest village was Stalham, two 
miles away. There shopping could be done 
and all the necessaries and some of the 
luxuries of life procured from the most 
painstaking and obliging people imaginable. 
Indeed those virtues characterized all our 
neighbors, which added greatly to the pleas- 
ure of our summer. 

I am quite willing to admit, however, that 
I have not yet made out my case. Quiet, 
pleasant surroundings, good food, fresh air— 
“Why’—it may be said—‘the cabbage 
in the field has all these.’ There is no 
doubt that more is needed to make not only 
an agreeable, but even a healthful holiday. 
There must be for most people some stimu- 
lus outside of themselves, some object to 
make exercise seem desirable. If that 
stimulus has an intellectual basis, or if the 
under novel and _ interesting 
circumstances, it is more apt to be taken, and 
much more likely to do good. These are 
truisms; their application is obvious. On 
all sides of our English home are places and 
objects of interest—the sort of interest that 
has a greater charm for us than for any 
other people in the world. Henry Kings- 
ley says that, if you want to see true vener- 
ation manifested, you should watch an 
American going through Westminster 
Abbey for the first time. There is only 
one Westminster, but England is full of 
historic churches—churches rich in tradi- 
tion, and with a page of the nation’s life 
wrought into every stone. Here, within 
fifteen miles—fifteen miles of perfect bicy- 
cling English road, lined with rose-smoth- 
ered, primly-hedged cottages, is Norwich 
Cathedral, the great Norman edifice, built 
by Herbert of Lorraine, much of it unaltered 
since his day, and the grim Norman keep 
practically intact after nine centuries. All 
the way we have fine glimpses of the Broads, 
green with rushes, white with flashing sails, 
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marked at intervals with the great er 
form arms of old stone windmills; of 
churches with thatched roofs and roi 
towers, green to their parapets, and pe: 
ful little churchyards where the 
people of the neighborhood sleep in sol 
state, while their erstwhile neighbors 
under modest moss-grown tombstones, 
much more quiet now, it would seem, t 
they were during life. Moreover, in 
country of permanent records and t) 
tions, only a little search is needed to ! 
a human interest to monuments old 
new. When—to give just one examp!| 
we stop to take breath in Beeston chu: 
yard, and, after admiring the old | 
which borders it and the hall, seen in 
tinctly far away among the trees, tur 
the row of Prestons who lie behind 
church, it is certainly interesting to ki 
that the third baronet, near the end of 
row, whose tombstone is not yet weat! 
worn, was a member of a celebrated Oxi 
eight whose record is familiar to every 
interested in athletics. We may remeni| 
likewise, that it was a Cavalier ancestor «/ 
this same baronet who stood with Cha. os 
the First upon the scaffold, and receiy od 
an emerald ring from the hand of the dy ug 
king, so that, on the whole, the dead sind 
buried Prestons are not without their elim 
on our regard, At the least, they afford 
matter for thought during a pleasant morn- 
ing’s ride with a fine cathedral at the end 
of it. 

The same distance—fifteen miles—S. I. 
(instead of S. W.), again over perfect 
bicycling roads, brings one to Yarmouth, 
after passing on the way the picturesquc 
villages of Potter Heigham, Martham, *1. 
Margaret’s and Caistor, the home of the real 
Sir John Fastolf, who in his day was « 
doughty warrior, fought beside Henry st 
Agincourt, and is credited with having 
overthrown three thousand Frenchmen 
with only twelve hundred Englishmen in an 
engagement known as the “Battle of tlic 
Herrings’”’: and a very good name, too, | 
a fight which took place, as this did, ne: 
Yarmouth. The latter place, viewed as 
summer resort, is big, crowded and un- 
interesting. But the old town, whose n: 
row streets, three to six feet in wid! 
called “Rows,” are crowded between 1 
old city walls, still standing, and the riv: 
the quaint little almshouse, built in 1702 
the year of Anne’s accession—for “ Decay:'! 
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rmen,” the “Star Tavern,” once the 
e, it is said, of Bradshaw, the president 
he court that sentenced Charles I., and 
‘inly a beautiful and well-preserved 
.bethan mansion, with an envy-excit- 
wainseoted coffee-room; the house at 
t South Quay, stared at respectfully 
|| our countrymen as containing the 
ing-room in which the Parliamentary 
rs held the meeting that decided the 
of Charles; the old thirteenth century 
ouse, with its exquisite decorated door- 

and its interesting remnant of the 
seons, practically without light and air, 
ich hapless prisoners were buried alive 
rivial offenses; all this, and as much 

if you choose to look for it, would 
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back of them, without being vividly re- 
minded of that little household and_ its 
tragic fate. The elements of the tragedy 
were simple—even hackneyed—but the 
stage setting was masterly, and in its larger 
features is to-day just as it was when 
“David Copperfield” was appearing in 
weekly green-backed instalments. 

Our own church—so called because we 
could see the top of its tower from our win- 
dows—was built, or rebuilt, over six hun- 
dred years ago by Sir Miles de Stapleton, 
and was “made collegiate” in 1360, in con- 
nection with the Priory of St. Mary, the 
Holy Trinity, and St. Victor, “for the re- 
demption of captives from the Turks.” 
Here. since 1343 has lain the redoubtable 
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repay a ride of fifteen miles on a road be- 
yond criticism. It is useless to search for 
traces of Peggotty or Ham, or Mrs. Gum- 
midge. Their immortal habitation was de- 
stroved many years since, though there are 
Well-authenticated sketches of it to be 
found. It was on the Denes to the right of 
the Jetty Road, just outside the city gate 
there, on what was then the beach toward 
Gorleston, but much built over of recent 
years. No lover of Dickens can come to 
Yarmouth, and sniff the salt air, carrying 
With its iodine and ozone a suspicion of tar 
and bloaters, or look at the broad sandy 
beaches, or the flat wind-swept country 
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Sir Oliver de Ingham, Constable of Bor- 
deaux, and Seneschal of Gascoigne and 
Aquitaine, and over his cross-legged effigy . 
still hangs his helmet, battered and battle- 
worn. A mighty office holder was he as 
well as a valiant fighter, and the bare list 
of his titles and appurtenances rings like 
sonorous music in our ears. Constable and 
Seneschal, Lord of Ingham, of West Dean 
and of Daventry, Governor of the castles of 
Ellesmere, Marlborough, Guildford and 
Devizes, Custos of Chester and Lord Warden 
of the Marshes—no wonder that we look 
with respect upon that cross-legged figure. 
“Man is a noble animal, splendid in ashes, 
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and pompous in the grave.”’ Sir Oliver was 
the last His daughter, Joan, 
married Sir Miles de Stapleton, who fought 
the French with surpassing constancy for 
twenty-two years, who distinguished him- 
self at Creey, and was made one of the first 
Knights of the Garter when barely past his 
youth. We have seen his garter plate, 
inscribed “Sir Milez De Stapulton, PRM 
FND” hanging in St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor. Why shouldn't we feel ac- 
quainted, and take a neighborly interest in 
him, seeing that he and Lady Joan built 
our church, and are still lying in the center 
of the chancel at the foot of the altar steps; 
as are also the second Sir Miles and his wife 
Ela, and a Sir Brian who married Lady 
Cecilia Bardolph (Shakespeare’s  grand- 
parents were not yet born). Morcover, the 
grandson of Elizabeth Stapleton, daughter 
of the last Sir Miles (1466) let the estate 
lapse into the hands of Sir Thomas Wode- 
house of Waxham, and his nephew sold it 
to Sir Nicholas Bacon, who passed it on 
to the Johnsons of Catton, and William 
Johnson (d. 1640) transferred the manorial 
rights to the Whaites family; and William 
Whaites built this very house in which we 
are now living, and his WW on our front 
gate has been the subject of jeering remark 
by friends on account of its similarity to 
my own monogram, and because in the 
nearby churchyard in. Walcot-on-Sea there 
is an epitaph which they say would apply to 
at least one of us, and which reads: 

“Here lies the body of W. W., 

Who nevermore will trouble you, trouble you 
Where he’s gone or how he fares, 

Nobody knows and nobody cares "’ 


of his race. 


This surely establishes our close relation- 
ship to the neighborhood. 

In the early years of the Reformation 
nearly seventy churches, monasteries, pri- 
ories and convents were closed in Norfolk 
_alone. Their ivy-covered ruins are scat- 
tered over the county. Bromholm Priory, 
five miles away, was built in 1113, and was 
long a place of pious pilgrimage, its relic of 
the true cross—stolen, says tradition, from 
the Sultan—being famed throughout Eng- 
land for the miracles it wrought. In 1234, 
Henry the Third and his whole court. pre- 
sented themselves as pilgrims at the Priory 
gates, petitioning their share of heavenly 
favors, and overwhelming the monks by 
the amount of food and stabling they re- 
quired. Indeed, it may be noted in passing, 
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that the advent of a royal visitor did no: 
always bring good luck. Even if he re 
frained from requiting hospitality with ope 
ingratitude, as did King John, it is said, » 
the Convent of St. Edmondsbury; ther 
were other considerations to be taken int 

account. I was struck, while glancing ov: 

a somewhat rude outline of Yarmouth ai 

Norwich history, with the uniformity wit 

which within five, or at the most, ten yea 

notable disease had followed such visit 

For example: 

“1340. Grand tournament held | 
Edward III. in Norwich, lasting over tw 
months. 1342. Edward HI. embark 
from Yarmouth for his expedition to Bri 
tany.”’ 

“1348-49. Great plague in Norfolk. Fifty 
seven thousand deaths.” 

“1549. Earlof Warwick brought an arn 
to Norwich to quell ‘Kett’s rebellion.’ ” 

“1551. The sweating death carried o 
about a thousand persons.” 

“1578. Queen Elizabeth made roy 
progress, and stayed in Norwich a week.”’ 

“1579. Four thousand, eight hundr 
and seventeen died of plague.” 

With the longer intervals the events may 
be merely coincidental, but the shorter ones 
are at least suggestive, in the light oi 
modern bacteriology. 

Blickling Hall is but a few miles off. |: 
was the home of Anne Boleyn’s childhood, 
and is one of the most beautiful Jacobean 
houses in England—beautiful in the dignity 
of its architecture, in the picturesqueness 
of its gables, turrets, oriels, chimneys ani 
porches; in its velvety lawns, in the warmth 
of its old red bricks, in its air of sleepy se- 
clusion, and in the glory of its magnificent 
vew hedges, over ten feet high. Hither 
Charles the Second brought his queen in 
167%, upon which occasion were written 
these stupid lines: 

“Blickling two monarchs and two queens hat! 
seen ; 

One king fetched thence, another brought 
queen,” 


and avery” unenviable both 
ladies found their queenship. The present 
owner of Blickling Hall is the Mar- 
chioness of Lothian, a daughter of the 
ancient house of Talbot, and a far-off de 
scendant of that stout-hearted giant who was 
famous alike for his size and for his valor 
who fought at Creey and Poitiers, and wa 
finally laid low by a well-directed Frenc! 
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tle-axe planted in his skull! Before he 
| he asked to be buried under the lych- 
-of Whitchurch, so that every Sunday 
‘ould hear “the honest men of Whit- 
‘ch,” which place he had loved from a 
, tramp over his head. This was done, 
| then, as the centuries went on, he was 
-nigh forgotten. A few years ago, one 
my friends, an English surgeon, was 
wg at Whitehurch, when it was neces- 
y to dig down to the foundations of the 
i-gate to prevent it from sinking. This 
ry was remembered, as it had been 
ided down in the village traditions, so 
diggers looked out for a coffin, and found 
of unusual length. They sent for my 
friend to measure it, and the skeleton which 
contained. The latter was of enormous 
size, the skull deeply dented. He picked 
up this skull to examine it more closely, and 
felt something move within. Examining 
the foramen magnum (the large opening at 
the base which permits the passage of the 
spinal cord), he saw some scraps of paper, 
and, drawing them out, found they were 
fragments of the Leeds Mercury, dated 
1S87.. It was a curious combination—the 
skull of a Talbot who had fought at Crecy, 
lying in a grave untouched for five cen- 
turies and a half, and holding fragments of 
a newspaper only a few years old. The 
explanation was simple enough. It was 
the work of fieldmice which had burrowed 
there, easily gnawed through the decaying 
coffin, and, finding a 
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be seen in any direction but the 
and trees, and yet again more grass and 
more trees of Felbrigge Park, which is a way 
of great houses and great parks in this coun- 
try. In one of Henry James’ stories, the 
mother of an English nobleman who is anx- 
ious for him to rehabilitate his fortunes 
matrimonially, and for the furtherance of 
that object has preceded him to America, 
writes him (I quote from memory) that 
some of the rich people have built “really 
very fine houses, but actually in full sight of 
the road”; as if such behavior verged on 
the indecent. It is a nice touch, which to be 
fully appreciated, requires a visit to this 
coast. Everywhere in England, the “ pal- 
and “castles” and “halls” and 
“courts” and “places” are far removed 
from accidental observation, but here the 
little houses also, the cottages even, turn 
their backs or their sides to the high road, 
and to passing travelers, with exceptional 
uniformity. Often a gable end, one small 
window, an ugly wall built of the unattrac- 
tive flint cobbles of Norfolk are all that can 
easily be seen; but go through a gate in an 
equally ugly high stone wall, or in a hedge 
overtopping your head, and you find the real 
house front—small latticed windows under 
heavy eaves of thatch, every window-sill 
filled with brilliant flowers, more bright 
flowers in beds in front of the house, a 
smooth green lawn, even if it is in terms of 
square feet, instead of acres, more flowers as 


grass 


aces” 





nice little house al- 
ready prepared for 
them in this ancient 
cranium, had pro- 
ceeded to make it 
comfortable 
with scraps of leaves, 
paper, and other arti- 
cles with which pru- 
dent mice are wont 
tostart housekeeping. 

Felbrigge Hall— 
of the same period— 
seemed to us quite 
as picturesque, being 
so situated that from 
the terrace in front 
of the old red gables 
and mullioned win- 
dows and earved 


more 








work of the 
house nothing is to 


stone 
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a border to the enclosing wall or hedge, ofte 
fine trees, oaks or firs or araucarias, whe: 
there is room enough. This is so usual th 
the careless observer, especially if a travel 
by bicycle, might carry away a mistak 
impression of much of the county, if he h: 
not access to the interiors. 

Not even the laziest sojourner in Norfo 
would miss Castle Rising, with its ere 
Roman earthworks, its Norman keep, 1 
its associations with Queen Isabella, t 
“she-wolf of France’”—who cannot reme: 
ber the awful fascination of that title, a1 
of the allusions to “the guilty Queen a: 
her paramour Mortimer,” in the’ sch« 
histories? Not many would care to m 
Castle Acre, or Walsingham Abbey, wi 
its wishing well, and its ruined chu 
which once contained a celebrated image 
the Virgin, so reverenced by pilgrims tl 
we still see the path worn by their wes 
feet; or Binham Priory founded by 1 
Conqueror’s nephew; or even those quai 
old almshouses, red-roofed and ivy-cover: 
where, but a few steps from Castle Risi: 
live eleven old women and their “ governess 
happy inheritors of an ancient dole. There 
are worse fates in this world than to be thus 
provided for by a pious benefaction whi 
becomes a due. Each old woman receiv: 
six shillings a week, and two and a half ton 
of coal a year. Each has her own little 
kitchen and her own little pantry—“ 
little bin best fits a little bread”—and there 
is a chapel where the governess rev 
prayers every morning, and a village church 
which they all attend on Sundays, dressci 
just as they were dressed in the days of thie 
Stuarts, with the badge of the Howards 
embroidered on their long cloaks. Their 
hats are Mother Goose hats, high, conic:l 
and shiny, exactly like those which tradi- 
tion has always assigned to witches when 
they take their broomstick rides abroad. 

I have left the best to the last, and the 
best, in my opinion, is to be found in the 
sleepy little villages on and near the cozst, 
in the equally sleepy villagers, in the Nort! 
Sea and the sands, or in the placid expans: 
of the shallow, windmill-bordered lakes ani 
anals, known as the Broads. Nowhe 
outside of Holland or Denmark (whence, }: 
the way, descends remotely most of tl 
population of this county), are to be foun: 

ee oe such drowsy, tarry, antiquated, forgott« 
DIED 1343. 7 little seaports as some of those on the nort 
FROM HIS MONUMENT IN INGHAM CHURCH coast of Norfolk. Salthouse, Wells, Blakene: 
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tkey (Stewkey locally), Cley are smaller 
n Hoorn, but scarcely less picturesque, 
‘+h cleaner, and = far less odorous. 
re are the same old disused quays, 
ited by tumbledown warehouses, the 
ue old broad-beamed luggers, yawls and 
‘ches, stuck in the mud or rotting at the 
wf ends, the same old Jack tars, ap- 
ntly waiting for the return of the com- 
ce that once made their places hustling 
ports, chewing incessantly and spinning 
ns in a dialect that, in its fullest devel- 
ent, might as well be Dutch or Danish, 
ar as American ears are concerned. All 
little towns we passed through on our 
ious excursions were ancient in appear- 
» and very quiet and picturesque, but I 
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Murray says of this northern coast that 
“large portions of land, as at Saxlingham, 
must have continued in nearly the same 
state since the days of the Plantagenets.” 
I always find it interesting to speculate on 
the history of dwellings such as these farm- 
houses, and of the families occupying them. 
It is practically certain that in some of those 
we passed daily, the ancestors of the people 
living there now heard the news of the 
battle of Bosworth, of the Spanish Armada, 
of Marston Moor, Naseby, Blenheim, Traf- 
algar and Waterloo. There they discussed 
with one another the murder of the Princes 
in the Tower, the execution of Lady Jane 
Grey, of Anne Boleyn (their former neigh- 
bor), of Mary Queen of Scots, and of Charles 
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was most attracted by some of the farm- 
houses with their associated buildings. They 
are built either of small stones and _ flint 
cemented together, or of brick; they have 
very high-pitched steep roofs, thatched or of 
a reddish tile of peculiar shape; the roofs of 
the outhouses often descend nearly to the 
ground like those of similar buildings in 
the Black Forest and the Tyrol. Ivy and 
climbing roses and creepers of some sort 
usually cover the walls and there is always 
a charming little garden laid out in formal 
geometrical figures, with box-hedges en- 
circling bright colored flowers and bordering 
a velvet lawn. 


I., the death of Cromwell, the invasion of 
William of Orange, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and all the other great events 
since the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
Perhaps no one house stands in exactly the 
condition it did then; but portions of many 
of them must be four and five hundred years 
old. Their flint walls were built to defy the 
ravages of time, even on this battered and 
storm-wrecked English coast, and how long 
and well those flint structures will resist is 
well exemplified by the Roman camp at 
Burr near Yarmouth, which is perfect after 
fifteen hundred years of exposure. 

At Palling, at Eccles, at Waxham, we 
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feel 2s though the first storm of winter might 
sweep away the sand banks that intervene 
between them ‘and the North Sea, which can 
be furious even in summer time. We saw 
ten years ago the old church tower of Eccles 
standing alone upon the beach, half hidden 
by the sands which had at one time drifted 
as high as the upper windows. It was all 
that remained then of the sacred edifice, 
and now it is a heap of ruins; but the tithes 
for that church are still collected! 

The Broads offer always a change from 
seashore or country; a restful, placid, semi- 
aquatic corner of the earth, where a doze 
in the bottom of a boat seems a peculiarly 
appropriate form of amusement; where two 
women knitting on a bank make a violent 
break in the landscape, and are regarded 
as almost too exciting a feature of an after- 
noon’s row; where—in spite of what we 
read of “sport in Broadland” and the like— 
the ineffectual small boy with a bent pin, 
piece of string, and a decaying worm or two, 
seems the proper sporting genus loci. 
We have spent part of one summer on them, 
living on a friend’s wherry, and enjoyed it 
mightily. It is like Holland—but different. 
The connecting canal-like rivers are com- 
paratively an unimportant feature. The 
great shallow expanse of waters, making 
the Broads themselves, the pleasant quaint 
inns, the quiet, slow, polite people, the un- 
changing little villages, give the region its 
individuality and its attractiveness. At 
Hickling we recognized the same shrubs and 
trees and flower beds, the same fence, with 
two or three palings missing, around the inn 
garden, the same benches for tea-parties, 
even the very post and ring to which, ten 
years ago, we had tied our wherry. 

The native vocabulary is not only beyond 
the comprehension of Americans, but pre- 
sents its difficulties to the English born. 
A gentleman from Warwickshire who had 
just bought a Norfolk estate told me that he 
could not understand his own gardener, and 
I have had the same experience, though 
that is less strange. I might have guessed 
that to “mander” meant maunder, or stroll; 
that “hobby” was an old horse; that “tree”’ 
was three; but how could I be expected to 
know that “mawther” meant daughter, 
that “having a golder” was chatting, or 
that “gotch” was a pitcher, and “swidge” 
a puddle. The country people invariably 
use the plural form of the verb for the sin- 
gular—“‘so she say”—or, as we saw when 
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we passed beneath the swinging sign oft! 
Falgate Inn at Potter Heigham: 

“This gate hang high and hinder none, 

Refresh and pay and travel on.”’ 

All their “thrs” are “tr” and their “ vs’ 
are “ws”. When these peculiarities ai: 
the use of local words are combined with t! 
peculiar sing-song intonation of an edent 
lous peasant of eighty—and they all seem 
live to that age—the language is as unli 
American English as is Norwegian. 7 
constant effort to understand what is s: 
lends interest and variety to conversation 

To linger no longer over an exhaustl: 
theme, let me sum up conclusively the : 
vantages to be gained in an English sumn 
holiday by those who are content to abi 
in one spot, and to assume the respo1 
bilities of housekeeping; responsibilit 
essential to the enjoyment of the best t! 
England has to give. First, a comfortal 
spacious, well-furnished residence, — wi 
what are known as modern convenienc: 
Next, absolute quiet; isolation from thie 
bores, friendly and otherwise, who infest 
hotels; bracing sea air; good food and good 
service; the charming scenery of the co:-t 
and of the Broads; churches and ruins th:t 
are among the most interesting in all Eng- 
land; splendid roads for bicycling—Charles 
the Second said two centuries ago that Nor- 
folk ought to be cut into strips to make 
roads for the rest of England; fine golf links 
reached in a half hour by rail; croquet, 
tennis, cricket and tether-ball on our own 
grounds. All this within three hours of 
London, and at about the same cost which 
secures us semi-starvation, insomnia, and 
nervous prostration at “summer resorts” 
whether at home or abroad. Americ:ns 
travel enough, goodness knows! but they do 
not always travel intelligently. They «re 
quick to appreciate the charm of scenery, 
the romance of history, the comfort) and 
good sense of this mode of living. They 
are always searching for what their pliy- 
sicians constantly advise—rest and change; 
change and rest. Yet they seldom solve 
the problem after so satisfactory a fashion. 
The places are here, nevertheless, scattered 
all over England, and ready for summer oc- 
cupancy. I might say to my countrymen 
who do not go to them, as one of the neig!i- 
boring coastguards said to a visitor wlio 
asked how he felt when about to start out 
with his fellows in a raging storm to a slip 
in distress: “Hu is ter go, if we don’t?” 


’ 





THE AMERICA’S CUP IS SAFE 
By John R. Spears 


¥ “WENTY years ago, on February 18, 
| 1881, Mr. G. L. Watson, designer 
of the new America’s Cup chal- 
zer, Shamrock I1., delivered a lecture in 
isgow, Scotland, in connection with an ex- 
»ition of Naval Architecture and Marine 
‘nwineering. His subject was “ Progress 
in Yachts and Yacht Building,” and it was 
istrated by outline sketches of the mid- 
ship section of the American yachts Amer- 
ica and Sappho, and the British yacht Sea 
Belle. He also had a wooden yacht model 
and with these he was easily able to show, 
even to the landsmen in his audience, the 
marked differences between the American 
ideas of form or model in a yacht, and 
those of the British designers. And in com- 
menting on these ideas he said: “You see 
how our tonnage rule has developed the 
narrow, deep, big displacement vessel, 
while the American capacity rule has pro- 
duced such a boat as Sappho; but Sappho 
is a big displacement boat compared with 
some of the American yachts, and although 
these are undoubtedly fast in smooth water, 
they are a most unsafe type of vessel, as 
I have endeavored to show graphically 
with this model.” To the patriotic Ameri- 
can, hoping for the continued triumph of 
American pleasure ships, those are most 
comforting words. It is twenty years since 
they were uttered, but they show that Mr. 
Watson was trained in his youth to the 
idea that American models were mere 
ladies’ day sailing boats, and that the true 
model was something “deep” and having 
a “big displacement.” 

One might presume that the experiences 
of these twenty years would have changed 
Mr. Watson’s views, but it can be shown 
that no such change of view has taken place 
among the writers who, in those days, held 
his ideas, and that it is fair to believe that 
Mr. Watson’s ideas are to-day practically 
what they were then. 

As to the writers, it will be remembered 
that, with the exception of Prof. Biles, a 
member of the faculty of the Glasgow uni- 
versity, they have continuously complained 
that crossing the Atlantic on her own keel 


was a handicap for the challenger—that 
she must be built with heavier frames and 
plates or planking on that account. With- 
out exception, too, they nave declared that 
the evolution of the swiftest sailing yachts 
the world ever saw has been of no advan- 
tage to yachting. When a British admiral, 
on seeing the Columbia and the first Sham- 
rock in dry dock called the Shamrock a 
bulldog model, and the reporters took up 
the graphic phrase, these “cutter cranks” 
with amusing insolence, soon began to sneer 
at the phrase. They were even found 
sneering until the photographs of the new 
Shamrock came to show that the “bulldog” 
quarters of the old ship had been eliminated 
in the new one. And, last of all, they have 
not ceased to assert that the draft (20 feet) 
of our latest American boats is proof that the 
American designers are now fully converted 
to the cutter model; with these facts in 
mind it is manifest that the original advo- 
cates of the cutter model have not changed 
their minds. And Mr. Watson, who for 
twenty years has been the king of cutter 
designers, and the ideal naval architect of 
the “cutter cranks,’’ has not disappointed 
his admirers by adopting the “unsafe” 
ideas of the American designers. 

But we have more than mere inference 
to guide us in the judging of what Mr. Wat- 
son’s work isin his latest model. Consider 
the yachts he has hitherto planned to capture 
the America’s Cup. When Galatea, with a 
beam of fifteen feet, and thirteen and a half 
feet draft had been defeated by Mayflower 
with twenty-three feet bezm and ten feet 
draft, he designed the Thistle with a beam 
of twenty feet and a draft of thirteen feet, 
nine inches. As a cutter Thistle was su- 
perb. Nothing in Europe was in the same 
class. But our Volunteer beat her so badly 
that her owner swept her bottem, after the 
first race, to see if some wicked Yankee had 
not fastened a drag to her keel. 

In the first Valkyrie he had still farther 
experience and then he designed Valkyrie 
II, She was 130 feet over all, twenty-six 
feet, two inches wide and had twenty feet 
draft. She spread 13,026 feet of canvas, 
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and still she was a cutter. She displaced 
158 tons of water to the 143 tons of Dejender, 
for one thing, though that of course, was 
not the chief error in her design. Her 
most serious trouble was in her pot belly. 
Having been trained to the belief that the 
deep model with big displacement was all 
things considered best, Mr. Watson cannot 
help putting his faith into his model, even 
when trying to build to some other kind 
of a model. 

A more important consideration is found 
in the fact that a real naval architect like 
Mr. Watson is a true artist, as much so as a 
painter or a sculptor; he succeeds fully only 
when he faithfully follows out the ideas 
which he fully believes to be right. But 
it is very well known that when Mr. Watson 
has designed cup challengers hitherto he has 
endeavored to turn out a ship to meet 
what have been called the “ American con- 
ditions” rather than to build the very best 
possible yacht of the required water line. 
That is to say, Mr. Watson, in common with 
all those who have wished the cup to return 
to England, has worked in the belief that 
wind and water off Sandy Hook were, in 
some way, different from wind and water 
off Cowes. He has tried to build a boat 
that should be best off Sandy Hook regard- 
less of what she might do on the British 
coast. He has been dominated by a very 
popular but utterly groundless myth. 
In the old days when one race was sailed 
from Owl’s Head to the red lightship 
there were “ American conditions” to meet, 
but with outside courses only, there are none. 
It is fair to suppose, however, that Mr. 
Watson has been dominated by the “ Ameri- 
can conditions” myth in designing Shamrock 
II, All this is to say that Mr. Watson has 
been twice handicapped in designing the 
new ship—first by his life-long training in 
modeling yachts, and second by an 
effort to model a winner rather than the 
best possible racing yacht of the prescribed 
water line. 

We have been told with sufficient iteration 
that Mr. Watson made many experiments 
with models towed in a tank before he would 
accept the order of Sir Thomas Lipton for 
a new challenger. There is no doubt these 
experiments were useful and _ instructive. 
Although Mr. Watson is a gray-haired man 
he learned something from them. How 
much he learned no one knows except him- 
self, but we can see from the photographs 
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of the hull of Shamrock II, that he learn: 
something—he left off the “bulldog” qua 
ters found on Shamrock J. The reports 
what the new vessel has done in trials wit 
the old are of no value at this writing, | 
it is certain that the new is swifter than t! 
old challenger—thanks to the tank ¢ 
periments, no doubt. That need give 1 
patriotic American yachtsman no fears | 
the Cup. Mr. Watson experimented wi 
his towed tank models, but Mr. Herreslv 
has experimented with four seventy-f 
driven hulls since he built Columbia. 
far as experiments can add to a mai 
ability the advantage is very much on { 
side of Mr. Herreshoff. In connection \ 
this fact one must remember that the m 
Shamrock has to beat the old one by m 
utes not a few, before she will equal our | 
Columbia. The reports from the other s 
say that the speed of the old Shamrock | 
been improved very greatly by cutti 
down her sail area. This may be true, | 
no one on this side need be frightened 
the comparisons so far made between | 
old boat and the new. The only way 
improve the old Shamrock was to rebuiid 
her hull. 

In short the trite argument of the An 
ican yachtsman is good if trite. We s| 
win because we have got into the habit 
winning. That is to say with all tl 
scientific knowledge and rule-o’-thu 
genius the designers of yachts are capalili 
of improving on their latest work in’ tli 
giant class of sloops but a very few minutes 
at best over the thirty-mile course. ‘Thi 
British designers have in every case jtist 
about equalled our last season’s defender. 
And that is what Mr. Watson 
this time. 

In quoting Mr. Herreshoff’s work, so fur, 
there has been no desire to ignore the 
Boston boat. Mr. Herreshoff has already 
designed three successful defenders, 
we can confidently trust that the Consti- 
tution is so far superior to Columbia, thi 
she can save the cup. But it is possille 
that Mr. Crowninshield has done still better. 
Every patriotic American yachtsman hopes 
he has done as well, for we do not by any 
means wish to concede that the safety of the 
cup depends on the life and health of any 
one man. At least we do not now believe 
that the genius of Mr. Herreshoff is uni 
in this nation. 

After a consideration of 


has done 


and 


models 
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rally turns next to the construction of 

oat, the design of the framing, plating, 

, ete. The construction ideas of Mr. 

son, as humorously expressed in his 

re of 1881, are of interest. He said: 

frames and beams of my ideal ship 

be of aluminum, the plating below 

‘ of manganese bronze, and top-sides 

uminum, while I think it will be well 

‘k her, too, with that lightest of metals, 

od yellow pine will soon be seen only 

museum. For ballast, of course, we 

id have nothing but platinum, unless 

wwner grudged the expense, when we 

t put the top tier of gold.” He was 

joking, but in order to save weights in one 

plice that he might increase them in an- 

other, he thought only of a change in metals. 

He did not think of any radical change in 

either the form or the arrangement of the 

framing. The mechanical details of Sham- 

rock I], are not yet known, but if we con- 

sider the general reputation of the two 

nations in this matter we can not go far 

astray. Whether in farming implements 

or locomotives, bicycles or yachts, the 

British designer has always turned out the 

heavier construction. The placing of the 

weights in the proposed defender has been 
done according to a better design. 

It is now asserted that the challenger 
curries more canvas by 500 feet than the 
Bristol boat. On this basis it may be con- 
fidently asserted that she displaces more 
water by from twelve to fifteen tons. This 
extra displacement would be by no means 
fatal if she had cleaner lines, but with a 
cutter model, however altered to meet 
“American conditions,’ she will find her 
extra load more than she can carry. 

In connection with the construction de- 
sign, is the matter of accidents due to weak 


spots. It is a small matter, but the record 
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shows that the British yachts have failed 
in the strains of the later races, not the 
Americans. It was Valkyrie I. that carried 
away her spinnaker in that famous run 
home along the Long Island beach. It was 
Shamrock I. that lost a topmast. In view 
of the accidents to the challengers in the 
course of the actual races, how mean 
appears the oft-repeated assertion that they 
have been built stronger in order to cross the 
ocean, This is by no means to look for 
the success of the American boat through 
accidents to the challenger. It is to ex- 
press a hope of success through our abiding 
confidence in the American mechanic. 
When our mechanics do work on hand they 
are unequalled. 

Last of all to be mentioned here, is the 
hope we have in the American crew. A 
census of the crews of all American yachts 
would show such a vast number of foreigners 
that a stranger might very well conclude 
that American yacht owners have no con- 
fidence in American seamen. But the fact 
is that since the old colony days the most 
capable seamen of the world were born on 
American soil. When the British captured 
American privateers in the war of 1812, 
whether sloops or schooners, they invari- 
ably cut down the spars. American rigs, 
in their minds, were like the American 
model in Mr. Watson’s; they were “unsafe.” 
American vessels that would have drowned 
a British crew were able, in the hands of 
Yankees, to outsail British frigates and 
ride in safety the fiercest hurricanes that 
ever wrecked a Caribbean island. Captain 
Hank Haff and Captain Rhoades, of Bay- 
shore, are to handle the American candidates 
—one of them will meet the British chal- 
lenger. I have entire confidence in Amer- 
ican seamen, and I am entirely confident 
the cup will remain in America. 





TO THE SUMMIT OF MT. RAINIER 


By Ada Woodruff Anderson 


ATE and accurate government re- 
ports have fixed the elevation of 

Mt. Rainier at 14,520 feet, but the 

great breadth of its base, the symmetry 
of the slope up to it and the low limit of the 
snow-line give to this hight unusual majesty. 
In the long reach of glaciered peaks barri- 
cading the North Pacific coast southward 
from Mt. St. Elias it has no peer. To the 
stranger approaching Seattle for the first 
time Mt. Rainier is the apex of a striking 
and pleasing view. Looking out through 
the harbor entrance, past the cliffs of 


not learned that the grand old mountain 
is yet sixty miles away, and in fact insted 
of being the solitary peak it appears from 
such a distance it rises out of a company of 
lordly domes wrapped in perennial snow. 
In Mt. Rainier he has the opportunity to 
explore one of the most beautiful natural 
parks and the greatest accessible inlaid 
glacial system in America. From Seat'le 
the summit of Mt. Rainier is representod 
by its northern peak, Liberty Cap, and it 
has the appearance of a single dome, |jut 
seen from Tacoma, southward and twenty 








Photo by Oliver P ‘Anderson. 


MT. RAINIER FROM SEATTLE, SIXTY MILES DISTANT. 


Duwamish Head, Puget Sound widens 
twenty miles, fringed by wooded island and 
promontory, and walled westward by the 
Olympic range, tinted with the swift- chang- 
ing lights of a northern, yet humid, atmos- 
phere. He sees the cloud effects—in this 
the place where rains are made—pierced 
by spurs of amethyst or opal, that baffle 
the color artist, but his glance returns and 
lingers on the one vast dome. Should the 
traveler have once made a tour‘of the Alps 
he may say presently that his first view 
of Mt. Blanc impressed him more. He has 


miles nearer, it shows the crest hollowed 
gently, while from the adjoining plains 
this rim widens and deepens between thiree 
great pinnacles. 

To reach Mt. Rainier from Puget Sound 
the explorer must thread continuous forests 
of red fir and cedar, having an undergrowth 
of tropical density—the most heavily tim- 
bered district in the United States, with the 
exception of the California redwoods—an( 
the first adventurers, handicapped by tle 
superstition of the tribes who avoided thie 
mountain, were unable to secure Indian 
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To the Summit 
guiles. Still an ascent was attempted by 
Lieut. Kautz, then stationed at Ft. Steil- 
acoom near the present site of Tacoma, as 
early as 1857. Accompanied by a soldier he 
miuic his way to the south slope, taking 
the canyon of the Nisqually River up to its 
glacier; and pushing on up its rough and 
broken surface, or the rocky spurs fringing 
it, Je finally gained the ridge below Peak 


THE BEGINNING 


Success, the lowest of the three domes 
which erown the summit. Another hour 
effort would have carried him to the 
crater and the warm caves where his suc- 
cessors passed a night, but unconscious of 
their existence the approach of evening 
forced him to hurriedly descend. 

Thirteen years afterward, in August, 1870, 
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a second attempt was made by , Messrs. 
P. B. Van Trump and Hazard Stevens, the 
young son of Washington’s first governor. 
Turning from the Nisqually they crossed 
the Tatoosh range and scaled the mountain 
by way of Stevens glacier. Having ex- 
perienced severe hardships and peril they 
were finally confronted, only a few hundred 
feet from the summit, by a huge crevasse 


OF THE TRAIL, 


which, stretching across the face of the 
mountain, was over-topped on its upper 
side by a sheer ice cliff. A rope was thrown 
and fixed to a jutting turret, and these two 
intrepid explorers covered the abyss hand 
over hand. Later, cold, worn, all but per- 
ishing, they stood upon the apex of the 
middle dome, named by them Crater Peak, 
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the highest pinnacle in that company of 
splendid shining hights, reaching north- 
ward to British Columbia and down into 
the blue vistas of southern Oregon. Shortly 
afterward, the same year, Messrs. S. T. 
Emmons and A. D. Wilson, government 
geologists gained the summit, and in 1883 
Mr. Van Trump, accompanied by George 
Bayley and James Longmire made another 
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forced them to turn back after having gaine: 
an altitude of 13,800 feet. In making 
descent one of his companions, Mr. Fr: 
A. Bell, lost foothold on an icy slope, : 
in a sitting posture and with increas 
velocity, slipped a long distance. Cling 
to his alpenstock he finally succeeded 
thrusting it into the ice between his kn 
and found himself astride of it, brou 








THE CLIFF 


ascent, following the spur west of Nisqually 
and climbing the upper portion of Tahoma 


glacier. 

In 1886 and again in 1887 Mr. E. 8. 
Ingraham formed a small party to attempt 
the northeast side, but in one case con- 
tinuous snowstorms, and in the other what 
appeared to be an impassable crevasse 


FROM CAMP 


MUIR. 


to a stop with his feet over the brink 

a deep crevasse. A most perilous positio! 
from which he was extricated with diffi- 
culty. 

In 1888 Mr. Ingraham, joined by Mr. 
John Muir with several others, and aid 
by Mr. Van Trump who volunteered « 
third ascent, took what is now called the 
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tar route, the most feasible discov- 
and since that time one more 
litions to the summit have been made 
year. The first woman, Miss Fay 
r, reached the crater in 1890. 
e one fatality on the mountain oc- 
d in a comparatively safe place below 
Muir. It happened in 1897 when 
Mazama Club made encampment on 
ateau 1,000 feet above Camp 
is. Though this club was comprised 
wse only who had already climbed 


or 


of 
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Two trails through the forest extend to 
the base of the mountain on the northeast, 
but to the south there is now a wagon road 
and stage service following the canyon of 
the Nisqually as far as Longmire Springs, 
within six miles of the lower slopes. Taking 
the coach at Spanaway (reached by local 
train ten miles from Tacoma), the first day’s 
travel covers twenty-seven miles to Eton- 
ville, a hamlet set in the heart of the timber, 
and there, towering above the tree-tops, 
showing clearly the rim of the summit 
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LOOKING DOWN NISQUALLY 


other peaks to an altitude of 10,000 feet, 
the party that year was greatly increased 
by invited guests. The great length of time 
spent at the summit, added to the discom- 
fort of the keen wind prevailing at Camp 
Muir when the halt on the descent was made, 
led some of the party, against the advice of 


the leaders, to again push on. They had 
gone but a short distance when Professor 
McClure, making a misstep on the icy slope 
in the gathering darkness, fell, striking a 
ridge of rocks below. 


‘ANTON 





FROM THE GLACIER, 

between the three great domes, Mt. Rainier 
flushes pink in the late sun. Beyond 
Etonville the road becomes increasingly 
difficult. At the outset is seven miles of 
corduroy, the up-grade over the hights of 
Mashel to the post station Elbe. The 
narrow way, a series of abrupt turns, tilts 
across the face of the mountain, and is 
walled on one side by sharp wooded bluffs, 
while the other breaks in a precipitous slope 
of tree-tops. At midday, stiff and sore, 
we make a brief halt at Ashford, the last 
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LOOKING DOWN COWLITZ CANYON THROUGH THE CLOUDS, 


postoffice west of the divide, and a little 
later enter the forest reserve. The trees 
take on a certain grandeur. Here are firs 
three hundred feet tall, and cedars twelve 
and fifteen feet in diameter extend their 
great boughs bearded with long gray moss. 


Finally we are rumbling up to Longmire 
Springs, that little hostelry built at the end 
of the road, thirty-four milés from Etonville. 
Cliffs a thousand feet high tower on one 
hand and opposite rises the sheer face of 
Eagle Peak, the first of the Tatoosh range. 
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TATOOSH RANGE. 
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And behold, enclosing all the top of the 
yalley, the splendor of the mountain; 
snowfield, glacier, with shining knob and 
pin ile, stretching off to the summit; 
the black buttress of Gibraltar looming 
against the white slopes. Mineral springs 
bot; warm and sharply cold bubble in every 
direction at Longmire’s; they form in cup- 
like, sparkling pools, and all the soil is dis- 
eolored with the wash and trickle of iron 
and soda. 

saddle horses with an experienced packer 
are provided at Longmire Springs for the 
ascent to the Camp of Clouds, an altitude 
of 5,500 feet. For several miles the trail 
keeps the bank of the turbulent Nisqually, 
whitish, muddy, fresh from its glacier. Then 
we take the dizzy edge of a precipice, plunge 
low into a hollow, and are up again switch- 
backing across an abrupt rise. The way 
becomes more and more craggy and_ pre- 
cipitous, but the sure-footed ponies pick 
their steps between boulders, over gnarled 
roots and logs, and through bogs; climbing 
rocky stairs with the agility of goats. At 
length crossing the Nisqually we struggle 
up a sharp ascent of shifting sand and stones, 
and, threading a level reach of timber, halt 
briefly on the brink opposite Carter Falls, 
which is a straight and beautiful plunge of 
the Paradise River. From this on, the trail, 
taking the course of the limpid stream, 
opens a panoramic view of increasing loveli- 
Great boulders, hurled from the 
front of Eagle Peak, rise sheer from the 
farther bank and block the swift current, 
breaking it into innumerable channels, each 
in itself a cataract. The air is humid with 
drifting spray, and the wet and sheltered 
shores, warmed by a midday sun, are a 
vast greenhouse of ferns and vines and 
feathery tendrils. Finally through a break 
in the forest we have our first view of the 
flowered slopes of Paradise park, and pres- 
ently we are winding up between banks 
of purple asters, white heliotrope and areas 
of that flaming blossom, Indian paintbrush. 
Red or orange snapdragons color whole 
spurs, and the airy starlike erythronium 
dances on its slender stem. These brilliant 
fields, from which the government botanist 
has supplied forty-eight specimens of wild 
flowers, are beautifully shaded by the 
amabilis firs. Tall and symmetrical as 
cathedral spires they grow, together with 
the mountain hemlock, in clumps, like 
foliage on a lawn, 


ness. 


As we ascend the Tatoosh mountains open 
out behind in sheer pinnacles, forming a 
giant battlement to these lower ranges of 
the park. Then presently we round a lofty 
hight and at the end of the trail come upon 
the white tents of the Camp of Clouds. 
And there to the right, across another green 
and flowered slope, loom the walls of Gi- 
braltar Rock, fifteen hundred feet of straight 
black cliff against the virgin whiteness of 
the mighty dome. Few of the parties 
that visit Mt. Rainier go higher than 
the Camp of Clouds where tents—pitched 
sometimes during the brief summer on a 
snow-covered plateau—may be secured like 
rooms at a hostelry. But one who has taken 
the hardships of the trail may push on over 
a high and precipitous shoulder and clamber 
down into the gorge of the Nisqually, one 
of the largest and most active glaciers on 
the mountain. The great reach of up-piled 
ice, blemished with morain, is one to de- 
light the scientist. Its shores are an in- 
hospitable strewn with wreckage; 
here an upheaval of gravel, there a whole 
bluff fallen on its face. At the base of its 
vast fissured mouth yawns a cavern from 
which issue roarings, grindings, churnings, 
the ceaseless friction of ice and rock. Water 
is expelled with incredible force, and with 
it from time to time. boulders are hurled 
forth. 

It is possible to reach: Stevens glacier, 
flanking Paradise on the northeast, by 
horseback. Threading the park, fording 
or leaping streams, we break fresh trail up 
a lofty and precipitous slope. The ponies 
zigzag in short turns with muzzles low, 
picking their steps. Sometimes the earth 
gives way under them, they flounder in 
treacherous banks of flowers, sink to their 
haunches and catch footing on a jutting 
knob of rock. When clinging to our sad- 
dles we venture to look back, all the great 
breadth of Paradise is below us; the frown- 
ing peaks seem to crowd nearer. We gain 
a level, make a curve, and behold, all before 
us is snow. As we trail over the white field 
vista on vista of mountains open, shading 
off into blue distance. There through a gap 
gleams the opal dome of Adams, forty-five 
miles away, and faintly, the pearly crown 
of far St. Helens. We are higher than the 
tree line and above the clouds, and the vast 
and looming summit of Rainier seems not 
fifteen minutes further. Finally the rose 
of old snow is under us, and leaving our 


coast 
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ponies we make our way over a ridge of 
loose rock to the brink of the great canyon 
of the Cowlitz. But we have only a glimpse 
of black precipice, crags and needles; and, 
opposite the sheer, icy, prismatic front of 
Then a swift-rising cloud 
curtains the whole gorge. 

Presently we are on the glacier, making 
foothold in the light snowfall on the 
smooth surface, slipping back one step 
on the sharp incline for every two for- 
ward, and before us opens a crevasse; a 


Stevens glacier. 





THE DOME FROM LONGMIRE SPRINGS. 

thin, long, clean-cut, deep—incredibly deep 
—slice, cloven from the heart of the glacier. 
Spanning it we come upon a narrow cause- 
way between great caverns, and all before 
us rise blocks on blocks of blue-green ice, 
up-tilted or falling on their faces. The heat 
is intense and the glare most trying, when 
suddenly a thin film forms and floats from 
Gibraltar; another cloud as quickly trails 
across the Tatoosh hights. They darken and 
blacken, and driving toward the near 
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“anyon, mect, pelting us with a 
wind and hail. 

Aside from the Nisqually and Cowlitz 
which Stevens was at first believed to |} 
part, eight large glaciers radiate from 
summit of Rainier flowing to the b 
Divided on the lower slopes by parks 
Paradise, higher up they are separated « 
by thin spurs or ridges. In making 
ascent the objective point is the middle } 
which is the loftiest and contains the 
craters. From this hight the nort] 
pinnacle, Liberty Cap, may be reached 
descending 1,000 feet and nearly repeat 
the distance ina precipitous climb. Betw 
the craters rises a variable mound of sn 
evidently the work of whirlwinds, but p: 
of the rims are bare throughout the y 
and in places the earth is unpleasantly wa 
Mr. Ingraham says, “Steam is constar 
escaping in thin clouds from the rocks t 
enclose the rim, and in jets from numer 
small holes found in some parts of the crai 
Steam also issues from the center of 
crater, melting great passages in the ice « 
to the rim, forming the celebrated ste 
or ice caves that would furnish warm | 
damp shelter at all times.” Gas also ese:y 
from the smaller crater, and these. vapo 
in the shape of a funneled or hooded clou 
are the weather-cap which is often se: 
over the mountain from Puget Sound, sn 
together with the abundant deposits of vo 
canic substances they verify the traditio: 
of aged Indians as to having seen Rainie 
in eruption. 

The most perilous part of this route to 
the summit is the passing of Gibraltar. — It 
is necessary to cross the face of the preci- 
pice on a narrow ledge with the precaution 
of a lifeline, and during July and August, 
the only season when the ascent is practic- 
able, the action of the sun upon the lili 
causes, through the day, an almost constant 
chipping off and dropping of rock. Carter, 
the most experienced guide on the mountain, 
believes that in a year or two this passage 
will become impassable. To lessen the dan- 
ger a night is usually spent at Camp Mui 
at an altitude of 10,000 feet, from which: 
Gibraltar can be reached before sunrise. 
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THE MOST pireiceee ke Bie Ae trioxes 


By Horace Hutchinson 


ISCUSSION in Great Britain’s golfing 
circles has been high and frequent 
lately on “what is the greatest 

diiliculty presented by any hole at golf,” 

| incidentally—the incidental part of the 
}nisiness at length trenching on the whole 
field, as the more profitable side of the 
question—of the best golfing holes. We 
have cleared up our notions, I think, more 
thin a little. The enunciation of the 
maxim that a hole of more than a single 
shot length should be a multiple of the full 
drive, has been attributed, in course of the 
discussion, to the present writer; but in 
real truth in this enunciation he was no 
originator but only the mouthpiece of the 
general golfing sense. 

The most difficult hole then, certainly, in 
the experience of this golfer, is a hole that 
was laid out when golf was first played on 
Woolwich Common. It was very long in- 
deed, and it only required two clubs for the 
playing. You drove off the tee with a 
driver, and played with a niblick all the 
rest of the way, if you had enough stamina 
to last to the end. But few had. Most 
people exhausted themselves before going 
more than half the distance. It was not 
that there were so many hazards. Indeed 
except here and there where a big gun had 
been taken across in the soft weather and 
left ruts not much more than three feet deep, 
there was scarcely anything to be called a 
hazard. But on the other hand there was 
a lie all the way. It was all long ragged 
tussocky grass—the sort of place that rab- 
bits like to lie out on—in forms under the 
tussocks—and those tussocks prevailed even 
on the putting green, where, as elsewhere, 
the niblick was the club for the case. There 
was a legend in the Mess that some great 
player had once done that hole in nine, but 
the evidence was much disputed, and the 
average gunner thought himself a good man 
if he did the hole in anything under fifteen. 

That is by far the most difficult hole the 
writer ever met with. Which is not quite 
the same thing as saying that it is either 
the best hole or the most interesting in his 
golfing experience, but it took more strokes, 


more muscle and more temper than any 
other. The most difficult holes, in another, 
and a better sense, are those that require 
the most accuracy of play; which generally 
means that the putting greens are smallest, 
and guarded all about by the most fear- 
some bunkers. And from this point of view 
it may be said at once that a short hole 
may quite properly have a smaller and more 
severely guarded green than a long hole, 
because it is easier to play an accurate 
shot, and a shot that will fall fairly dead 
on alighting, from a tee than from the or- 
dinary lie through the green; and by an ex- 
tension of the same argument, a hole that 
is within reach of an iron club from the tee 
may be more catchy and difficult, in this 
sense, than a hole that requires a wooden 
club in the hands of the average driver. 
But it is surely possible for a hole to be 
too difficult, not only in the sense of that 
Woolwich nightmare of a hole, but in the 
sense of exceeding smallness of green and 
catchiness of hazard surrounding it. There 
is a short hole on the Archer-field links, 
which Mr. Arthur Balfour nicknamed the 
“Cup and Ball” hole. The name has stuck 
to it with those who know the name and 
know the hole; for the one fits the other 
aptly, with just that legitimate exaggera- 
tion which humor requires. It is not 
actually the case, that if the ball be not in 
the hole it is bunkered, but the putting 
green is so cruelly small, a perched up 
little plateau with sand bunkers all round, 
that if you are on the green at all you have 
a chance of holing, and if you have no 
chance of hoeling you must be in a bunker. 
It is a hard matter to say offhand that 
this is too difficult a hole, that the putting 
green is too small, but it is fair to say that 
if it err at all it errs on the side of being 
too difficult, of requiring almost too ideal 
a shot to keep the ball on the green. It 
is the sort of hole that seems ideally good 
to the man whose ball is on the green, but 
which the man whose ball is in the bunker 
says is “not golf’; and as even the best 
are oftener in the bunker than on the green, 
the hole is more often called “not golf” 
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than “ideal.’”’ So, let us leave it. It is 
more important that our ideals should be 
high than that we should reach them, says 
some sapient person in one of Sir Walter’s 
novels. If a man played this hole con- 
stantly he would become an ideally good 
iron-player—or else a raving lunatic; one 
cannot tell which. 

But the best known, the most typical, and 
the most widely estimated as the most 
difficult holes in golf, are the eleventh and 
the seventeenth holes at St. Andrews, the 
Short Hole coming in, and the Road Hole. 
It is a common saying that more medals 
have been lost at the Eden Hole, as the 
Short Hole coming in is sometimes (for 
obvious reasons) called, than at any other; 
and it is equally often said that more holes 
have lost at the Road Hole, the 
seventeenth, than at any other. So we may 
take our choice. In a sense the seventeenth 
hole has destroved more medal chances than 
any other, for by the time that hole is 
reached the chances, granted that that hole 
be safely negotiated, can be gauged with 
some accuracy. So far from home as the 
eleventh hole there still remain so many 
chances of disaster (including of course the 
chances of the seventeenth hole itself) that 
no man can venture to call his prospects 
anything like assured when so many oc- 
casions of ruin intervene between him and 
the last green. But these two, no doubt, 
are considered the most perilous holes of 
the course, albeit a reckless prodigality of 
their vocabulary inspired the ancients to 
name a hole that is comparatively innocent 
for evil, Hell. It is only fair to say however, 
that, owing to the wearing away of the 
whins, Hell is not nearly as tormenting as 
it used to be. 

The Short Hole coming in, to take first 
the hole we come to first in playing the 
round, is, as its name implies, a short hole. 
It can be reached by the ordinary driver 
with something like a cleek shot, on a calm 
day. Its difficulty consists in the hazards 
that guard the green. The ground, some 
ten or fifteen yards beyond the hole, falls, 
with steep cliff, to the abominable lies on 
the Eden’s bank. On the left, within ten 
yards of the hole, is a deep bunker, with 
a steep cliff towards the hole. On the 
right, just short of the hole, is a deep pot 
bunker, leaving a narrow neck between it- 
self and the bunker on the left; and a topped 
ball will be caught before it reaches any of 


been 
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these perils by a shallow, but disagreeable, 
bunker whose corner juts out across thy 
direct line to the hole. All these cireum 
stances combine to make a very accurat: 
shot necessary for your safe landing on tli 
green. The green itself slopes towards you 
and so far lends you some assistance }\ 
helping your ball to land fairly dead, witi: 
out much run. But the hole is, no doub 
a nasty one, a perilous one, when the be-=! 
that can be said has been said for it, and h 
all the terrors of its evil and medal-losin: 
reputation to assist it in bringing you 
ruin. There is no man playing for a & 
Andrews medal who does not breathe t! 
more freely when he has that hazardou- 
shot safely over and his ball lying fair! 
on the green. 

The seventeenth hole, unlike the elevent! 
is a long hole. Here the tee shot present 
an alternative. You may play to the k 
of a bunker that lies just outside the wail 
enclosing the precincts of the old station, o 
if you are a very long driver, or have 
stout breeze behind you, you may go 
the corner of the wall itself, skirting t] 
black forbidding palings of the infamous 
station-master’s garden, or the infamous 
garden of the station master—the official is 
under no ban—and if you accomplish this 
great shot successfully, perhaps you may 
have your reward, for a second of equal 
length and quality may give you a fair run 
up to the hole. But the ordinary man 
plays his first to the left; then his second 
presents no striking difficulty, but it leaves 
him at a very uncomfortable angle to the 
green, such as the green is. The green is 
good enough, in regard to quality (in quan- 
tity it is rather deficient, there is so very 
little of it) when you get there, but the 
trouble is to arrive. The hole lies on a 
slightly elevated plateau between the road 
and a deep pot bunker. The road runs 
bevond the hole, the bunker is on the left 
of the hole, but its corner comes out and 
stimies you from the hole itself, and the 
whole trend of the edge of the low plateau 
on which the hole is perched is such as to 
invite your ball to trickle with ignominy, 
pursued by profanity, into this bunker’s 
depths. On the other hand, if you make up 
your mind to be strong, so as to overcome 
the trend of the plateau’s edge, your strength 
has to be adjusted to a nicety, or you wil 
overrun the narrow green and be in perdition 
in the road. The perdition of the road ix 
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no! so utter as it used to be. The road is 
sunken below the level of the plateau 
\ uch makes the green, but the rise to the 
) ‘eau from the road is now on a slope— 
si sp, but still sloping. In the bad old 
dovys it used to be sheer, so that the ball 
\ ld lie cornered in its gutter. As it is, 
liovever, it is bad enough; and the green 
ari the road are divided by an arrangement 
o} post and chains which your ball seems 
qiite pleased to hit when you try to play 
buck from the road to the green, but which 
it never cares to hit when it might do you 

friendly turn of preventing you in the 

instance from going on the road at 
all. The narrowness of the green between 
the bunker and road, the side-long angle 
of the edge of the plateau, turning you 
towards the bunker—these are the features 
that make this hole so especially perilous. 
Now when you have played your first two 
heroically long shots, then you may be able, 
with a running approach, to venture to 
make for the green with your third. But 
the ordinary orthodox and humble man who 
has played his first two shots in the recog- 
nized way, round the left of the bunker by 
the corner of the dyke, will be badly put 
to it to get on the green in his third. In 


his case discretion is a deal the better part 


of valor, so that he will generally, con- 
tinuing his undistinguished course, creep 
up to the edge of the plateau with his third, 
tolerably content with taking the hole in 
six, and deeming himself passing fortunate 
if, by laying the approach dead, or by holing 
a longish putt, he succeed in getting it in 
five. I think we may safely say that threes 
at the Short Hole coming in are more com- 
mon than fives at the Road Hole. 

This discussion—symposium or whatever 
it pleased authorities to call it—about the 
most difficult holes tended to become con- 
fused, in spite of the absence of the drinks 
which the symposi# suggests, with the 
question as to what are the best holes. It 
is evident that the questions are not 
synonymous, for holes may be too difficult, 
e. g., the Cup and Ball Holc in one class of 
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difficulty, the Woolwich Common Hole in 
the other. I think the conclusion we came 
to—well thrashed out in the pages of Gol 
Illustrated was, to sum the matter up, 
that the hole and the course must be well 
guarded with hazards; that a good shot 
must be given its reward, not only in a 
good lie, but also in putting the player 
within reach of the hole (if it be more than 
a single shot hole) in a stroke less than a 
man who has played a faulty stroke. The 
short hole may be as short as you please; 
and, as indicated at the beginning of these 
remarks, the shorter it be the more shrewdly 
it may be guarded; but the length of other 
holes ought to be measured on the Pro- 
crustean principle, making them multiples 
of full shots, so as to give perfect play its 
reward, Objectors say that this gives no 
scope for the “recovery” stroke, but the 
that it is human to err, that 
human error, even in the best golf, will cre- 
ate occasions for recovery, and moreover 
that the winds of heaven, affecting the 
distance of drives, affects virtually the 
length of holes. We can but ‘aim. at 
the Procrustean ideal. We all too seldom 
realize it. 

I have instanced, therefore, these two 
notorious holes on the St. Andrews course, 
not only because of their notoriety, but also 
because they are good instances—the one 
of a perfect short hole, the other of an im- 
perfect long hole. It would be perfect if 
the man who went for glory, over the. corner 
of the wall, was repaid by reaching the hole 
in two, but this is hardly the case, and he 
who circumnavigates is apt to come to port 
alongside of him, which ought not to be. 

There are those who tell us that these 
measurements are no use because the 
length of drive among first-class golfers 
varies—because, forsooth, there is such a 
man as Mr. Edward Blackwell. Why, yes, 
and so there is such a thing as a four-bore 
seattergun, but we all know well enough 
for all practical uses what we mean when 
we talk of shotgun range. Fools need not 
be answered according to their folly. 


answer is 





TEN-ARMED GAME 


By Charles Frederick Holder 


“HAT there was sport of an 
nature in the capture of a large 
octopus and its ten-armed ally the 

squid, which ranges from seven to sixty, or 
seventy, feet in length, dawned upon me 
when spearing specimens on the Florida 
reefs and among the islands of the California 


exciting 


No animals affect the imagination 
as do these weird uncanny creatures which 


coast. 


more resemble a Gorgon’s head, with its 
repellent snakes, than anything else. From 
early times writers have invested them with 
horror; painted them as giants of the ocean 
world; the very church giving sanction to 
the tales; Bishop Pontoppidan, of Norway, 
having described and figured squids as 
krakens—monsters which were mistaken for 
islands as they lay upon the surface of the 
sea—while other authors of the past century 


became evident several decades ago wh: 
giant squids were captured in Newfoundla 
waters; and later, whalers who follow 1 
sperm whale have shown that the deep » 
contains cuttle fishes sixty or seventy f{: 
in length; creatures which, in their make u 
present an appearance at once terrifying 2 
horrible; animals so large, powerful 2: 
active that, were they so disposed, a sin: 
individual in open water could, doubtle 
play havoe with a number of men, seiz 
them in its sucker-lined arms and drowni 
them with comparative ease. The larg: 
specimen actually handled and measu 
by me was about fifty feet in length, 

cluding the long arms, and it would 

difficult to conceive a more hideous objec: 
The body is barrel-shaped and in large 

dividuals weighs a ton cr more with 




















“ONE DISCOVERED UPON THE SURFACE THREW ITS ARMS OVER A BOAT, 
NEARLY DESTROYING IrT.”’ . 


pictured them as dragging ships down 
by twisting their snakelike arms about the 
masts and rigging. In “The Toilers of the 
Sea” Victor Hugo added fuel to the flame 
by his vivid pen pictures of the ferocity of 
the tribe; and the names, devi! fish, cuttle 
fish, became in the public mind synonymous 
with all that was terrifying and mysterious 
among the denizens of the deep sea. That 
there was some foundation for these tales 


arrow-shaped tail; the eyes are as large as 
saucers, black and staring. The 
bears eight arms lined on the inner side wit! 
sucking sawlike dises; and two longer arms, 
which in the animal I measured were thirt) 
feet in length, with sucking discs at the tips. 
Between the base of the arms is the mouth 
with a toothed tongue, and a pair of beak- 
apparently identical in shape and color wit! 
those of a parrot, and quite as powerful 


head 
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animal’s mode of propulsion is to take 
vater at the gills and eject it violently 
ugh the siphon. Thus equipped, with 
snakelike arms, myriads of suckers, the 
< of a parrot, a wonderful faculty of 
aging color, and possessing an ink bag 
: which fluid it can pollute the immediate 
ers and hide its retreat, the squid is one 
he most remarkable and uncanny mem- 
of the animal kingdom. When out of 
r it is soft and flabby, with little 
‘e for its pliable body, yet in the water it 
remarkable strength, and whalers have 
rved gigantic specimens wrapped about 
ies, which the latter appeared unable for 
moment to dislodge. 
\otre Dame Bay, Newfoundland, is fam- 
for its giant squids, One discovered 
pon the surface threw its arms over a boat 
arly swamping her. Another came ashore 
and was secured in shailow water by throw- 
ing a grapnel into it, which, in turn, was 
fastened to a tree on the beach. The strug- 
gles of the monster, whose body alone was 
twenty feet in length, are described as ter- 
rible. The ten livid arms were constantly 
shot into the air, while masses of water 
discolored with ink, were ejected from the 


siphon, converting the adjacent water into 


murky foam. This giant was estimated to 
he seventy feet in length; and doubtless 
the deep sea affords a hiding place for 
larger specimens. To attempt the capture 
of large uninjured squids is impossible. 
They are timid creatures, undoubtedly 
dreading the light, and those of great size 
which have been taken had been injured 
by whales or some disease; but even if they 
could be approached very few sportsmen 
would care to try conclusions with an an- 
imal possessing ten arms any one of which 
might whisk a man from the boat and 
drown him. With the small specimens it 
is different, though their strength is dis- 
proportionate to their size, and a fifteen foot 
octopus, or a seven or eight-foot squid some- 
times becomes active game when faced by 
a single man. 

Squids ranging from one to seven or 
eight feet in length are at times common on 
the Californian coast. On one occasion, as 
I was poling along the kelp-lined shores of 
Santa Catalina Island, spear in hand, I sud- 
denly found myself in the center of a school 
of them, ranging from four to seven feet in 
length. The water appeared to be filled 
with phantom forms darting backward with 
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incredible rapidity, changing direction as 
quickly, stopping to throw out their tongue- 
like arms, then dashing into shallow water 
and entangling themselves in the kelp, 
chased by a band of fierce tunas that were 
only stayed by the shallow water. After 
the melee I found that there were a dozen 
or more of the animals, which were gladly 
received by the Italian fishermen who salted 
them down for bait. Three were later se- 
cured alive, and with great difficulty placed 
in a large tank in the zoological station, 
where they lived some hours, to the amaze- 
ment of the local population, who hael never 
seen so weird an animal; and it is possible 
that squids of such size were never seen 
in captivity before. The largest was about 
eight feet in length, with enormous black 
staring eyes and long tentacles. So power- 
ful was this gelatinous monster that when 
the tentacles were clasped to the glass of the 
tank I found it impossible with an oar to 
pry them off; and it was evident that even 
these small individuals could easily drown 
a man in the open sea should they throw 
their arms about him. The appearance of 
these confined creatures beggared descrip- 
tion. They at once blackened the water in 
the tank, through which their uncanny eyes 
gazed at the spectators. They fastened 
themselves by their suckers to the glass, 
and pumped water and jets of ink with in- 
conceivable rapidity, keeping the water 
boiling, and ever and anon throwing the 
arrow-shaped tail out of the water: But 
the most extraordinary feature of this en- 
tertainment was the appearance of the body 
of the squids. Its normal was a 
reddish dark brown, yet in the strong light 
it seemed to be the setting of a mimic 
thunderstorm, so far as lightning was con- 
cerned, as its entire surface was ever flash- 
ing from pure white to all shades of red or 
brown with more or less rapidity. To test 
the strength of this animal, I grasped one 
by its short tentacles and endeavored to 
wrench it from its position, upon which it 
coiled snakelike about my arms and resisted 
every effort, but made no atempt to bite. 
In attempting to spear smaller specimens 
of the squid on the Florida reef, on one oc- 
casion I stationed my boatman in the bow, 
who leaned over with his head within two 
feet of the water, to notify me of the pres- 
ence of the game which were often to be 
found in the lagoon, lying near the bottom, 
simulating it in color. We came upon sev- 


color 
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eral squids on the surface, which, alarmed, 
sent a volume of water and ink fairly into 
the face of the astonished Indian, deluging 
his expressive countenance with streams of 
sepia, and were away before I could use 
the grains or spear. 

If the squids are uncanny the octopi, or 
devil fishes, especially the large specimens, 
are diabolical in appearance, motion and 
habits. They are bottom animals, found 
on the reef in countless numbers and are 
disturbed by having a man lift or turn a 
coral branch, when the spiderlike creature 
is seen lumbering away upon its eight sucker- 
lined legs. When impaled, it at once be- 
comes enraged and fights until killed. One 
of the first I caught literally turned the 
tables on me. I was wading, spear in hand, 
in water waist deep, turning over the coral, 
when seeing what I supposed was a shell 
cyprea, I thrust my hand under the coral 
and was immediately seized by something 
which felt like a ball of snakes. I could 
feel them climbing up my bare arm, the 
intensely cold tentacles pressing their suck- 
ers into the flesh. I jerked my hand back 
suddenly, but the concealed animal held me 
firmly, having grasped the coral with its 
remaining arms. For a moment I stood 
with my face at the surface literally in the 
toils; then dropping the grain pole I reached 
down and tugged at the coral, the living 
chains tightening about my hand and creep- 
ing up my arm, a most revolting and un- 
canny sensation. Finally the coral gave 
way and I hauled twenty pounds, or more, 
to the surface; then breaking it I grasped 
my captor by its body and succeeded in 
wrenching it from its hold. It was evident 
that a large specimen could give a man a 
hard struggle, and he would be at a disadvan- 
tage in deeper water. This octopus, not 
over four feet across, sprang to the attack 
and held my hand in a vise-like grasp. As 
I tore off one tentacle, another one or two 
would insidiously creep up and take its 
place. The body, not larger than my closed 


hand, was continually changing color, from 
brown to black, then white, gray and. red; 
its eyes gleaming with a green baneful light, 
altogether unpleasant, while, from its siphon 
streams of ink were expelled over my arm, 
dripping into the water and clouding it for 


several feet about. As long as I attempted 
to tear it away the animal renewed the 
attack, and finally, to prevent disagreeable 
abrasion on my arm, I held it still in the 
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hot sun when it released its hold and dropped 
into the boat. Its object seemed to be ty 
press its mouth and bills upon my arm, an:| 
this it did continually, and, doubtless, coul:! 
have made an incision with its parrotli! 
beaks; but it made no attempt to accor 
plish this, nor was I ever bitten by t! 
scores of octopi, large and small, which 
grasped with my hands to test their fighti: 
power. 

On the Florida reef the largest octopus 
ever speared was not five feet across 
radial spread—but so powerful are thi 
that often when hauling them into the bo 
they would bring up fifteen or twen' 
pounds of coral, releasing it at the surfa: 
to cling to the boat with a strength that w 
astonishing in so small an animal. 

On the Pacific coast the octopus attain 
a much larger size, the great Octopus pur 
tatus having been found with a radi 
spread of twenty-five or thirty feet. Man 
tales are current regarding the ferocity 
these creatures which may be taken—cv 
salo granis; at least in my experience I have 
found them timid animals, but in ever 
instance ready to fight the intruder whe: 
attacked. The largest specimen I have 
seen in these waters was fourteen fe: 
It was impaled on a trawl hook 
five hundred feet of water off Santa Catalina. 
As it reached the surface it threw its arms 
over the boat, and as each arm was nearly 
seven feet in length, and as there were 
eight of them, they made over fifty feet o! 
twining snakelike objects. The occupants 
of the boat were for the moment demoril- 
ized; but they soon rid themselves of the 
unwelcome creature, killing it with the oars. 
Large specimens are often brought up by 
the San Francisco fishermen, and_ several 
have given these toilers of the sea a sensa- 
tional combat before they released their 
hold upon arms or legs around which the 
tentacles were thrown. A’resident of Mon- 
terey stated to me that an octopus, at least 
twenty feet across, was found in a kelp- 
lined pool near that city, that undoubtedly 
displayed hostile designs upon him. He 
was leaping from rock to rock, and in pass- 
ing a pool a long sinuous arm came, trem)- 
ting, up from the weed and nearly caugli! 
him by the bare leg. He went for assist- 
ance, and the monster was finally captured, 
after resisting the strength of two or thre 
men, although a stout rope had been fast 
ened about its body, which was as large a- 


across. 
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aman’s head. An acquaintance of mine, 
a naturalist, in collecting shells in the kelp- 
lined pools near Point Firman, heard the 
crics of some children, and on running to 
the spot, saw a large octopus crawling to- 
ward them, almost out of the water, raising 
its tentacles in the air. The children 
thought that it was chasing them, but, 
undoubtedly cut off by the tide, and alarmed, 
it was making for deep water. The real 
danger in such a meeting lies in the horror 
inspired by the appearance of such a crea- 
ture and the possible effect upon observers 
with nerves. 

In hunting octopi along the rocks of Santa 
Catalina I found that large specimens came 
in with the tide, or crept out of their dens, 
to the edge of the water to watch for a 
species of crab that lived at the water line. 
By peering over the rocks I watched their 
manceuvres. Sighting a crab sunning it- 
self in fancied security, the octopus would 











“HUNTING THE DEVIL FISH WILL NOT BECOME A POPULAR SPORT.’ 


creep along, its body adopting the exact 
color of the bottom, until it reached the 
very edge of the water. Here it would 
poise and gather itself, seemingly, like a 
cat for a spring, drawing back with the 
waves, then creeping on again, then like a 
flash of light two or three tentacles would 
come out of the water and seize the crab, 
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and in a moment the body would follow 
in a series of horrible convulsions, taking 
the octopus entirely out of the water, and 
completely encompassing its victim. If the 
crab escaped, the octopus would sometimes 
follow it for several feet in a lumbering 
grotesque fashion and then return. I 
caught many of these crab-feeding octopi 
by creeping upon them and grasping them 
as they lay in wait, and some of the large 
ones forced me to exert all my strength in 
tearing them from their hold. To deter- 
mine their respective fighting qualities I 
caught a number and confined them in a 
tank, then inserting my arm under water I 
would approach them with fingers wide 
apart. There was the greatest difference 
in the combativeness of individuals. Some 
paid no attention to my advance and al- 
lowed themselves to be stroked; and one 
large one I found as readily accepted my 
gentle scratching between its green eyes as 


a dog. Others again would advance to 
meet my hand, throw their arms about it 
and attempt to drag it beneath the rocks, 
while one, and the largest, invariably flung 
itself upon my hand and endeavored to 
cover it with the finlike membranes which 
connect the base of the tentacles. This is 
always the method of attack in deep water. 
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The octopus retains its hold upon the bottom 
with two or three tentacles, seizes the victim 
with the others, then releasing the anchors, 
pounces upon its prey, the outspread mem- 
branes giving the animal the appearance 
of a miniature umbrella, which settles down 
upon the struggling victim as though to 
smother it, a movement which brings the 
mouth and _ biting into position, 
where they presently find a vital part. 
Hunting the devil fish will not become 
a popular sport, yet if one could school 
himself to disregard the nightmare-like game 
it is an interesting pastime, illustrating the 
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extraordinary latent strength in animals 
comparatively small size. In point of fa 
the smaller are harmless. In | 
mimic contests described I rarely receiy 
an abrasion of the skin, yet such was t 
horror they inspired that among twe 
men, selected at random from those \ 
watched the experiments, all landsmen, 
course, not one could be induced to ins: 
his arm into the tank or the den of fight 
octopi—a fact which suggests that if 

animal relies upon its appearance alone » 
the terror it inspires, it possesses in thi 
more or less perfect safeguard. 
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By Aloysius Coll 


IV.——HOW THE 
“ON of the sunshine that is a glory 

now, think you the forest has no 

ache or pain? Think you that the 
poplar never whines in the wind? That the 
pine-heart never bleeds? That the bird’s- 
eye of the maple is never sleepless or 
bloodshot, or that the temper of the tril- 
lium is never ruffled by the blast and the 
bluster of March? I know what sickness 
the hawthorn has, that the bug bores in 
her blossom. I know what dry fever binds 
the chestnut that she cannot unburden her 
burr. Why the sedge soured and rotted by 
the river rim I can tell—and I know how 
the aspen first took the ague, how her chills 
spread to her sisters, and why she quakes 
on the mountain slope to-day. 

Far back, in the doctorless days of the: 
wood, the aspen fell ill. It was in a time 
ere the clumsy world had ceased to creak 
upon its poles; ere the fumbling fingers of 
the ages had vet learned how to lubricate the 
journals of the clouds, and to fill with dew 
the grease-cups of the sky. But an old 
wind, that for centuries and centuries has 
wheeled about the earth, has told me the 
story—and I tell it to you—son of the sun- 
shine that is a glory now. 

At that time a clump of clean, healthy 
aspen trees stood on the side of a tall moun- 
tain, capped with snow. The laws of na- 
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TOOK THE AGUE 

ture were as immutable then as now, and 
by that strange lenity of life which planted 
the calla in the mud of the Nile, the {irs 
on the Alps and the alfalfa on the plain, 
the aspen and her sisters were rooted in the 
soil, a little above the junipers, and a little 
below the belt of pines and the winid- 
combed head of the mountain. The low 
twilight sun, as he fell into the arms of even- 
ing, closed his great eye on a last look at 
the aspens. They were glorified by his 
glance. They shone with a chorus of re- 
flected radiances. They were saints of tht 
hill; angels on a little Zion; a silver-green 
patch on the mount-breast; a loop of lace 
caught up and tied at the throat of thi 
snow. 

Beauty sits in the shadow of danger 
The aspens, tranquil and sunny, knew no! 
that their loveliness was a constant r 
proach to the old mountain, and a mockery 
to his bald head. 

“Here am I,” fretted the ancient peak 
“monster of might, survivor of dead eras, 
monument of retreated seas, division of thi 
winds, master of snows, brother of thi 
cloud—and yet I must bare my head to th: 
sharp drift of the storm, and to the hail 0: 
the upper world! Bald and_ stark, I li 
my pinnacles into the regions of thin breat! 
Unlaureled and uncrowned I must hold u 
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voud brow. Such is the indignity that 
has offered to the spot whereon God 

‘aped the surplus of His creative clay, 
. He has builded up a star-tipped tem- 
mder His molding palm! Shadow of 

ighty bulk! I will be hooded! Am 

¢ at the top, that my age should so 
son my head these locks of snow? Am 

ker than I was in that hour when I 
| my head up out of the unsettled 
s of the wet ages?” 
bellowed the pining peak. A long 
he planned and plotted how he might 
the poverty of his pate. With its 
dust of snow, it glistened in the sun- 
like the hairless head of an over- 
worked prince of the Great Unrest. When 
summer’s white-hot fingers mixed the 
desert wind with the ascending mountain 
breezes, sometimes the wig of snow, like a 
wet sponge, drained itself as a thing per- 
spiring—drained itself in intermittent riv- 
ulets, which flowed down over the brow 
and breast of the mountain. And one day 
a gentle zephyr from the plain, kissing the 
bald peak with the tail end of a last weak 
gust, gave the old mountain an idea. 

“Were you ever in trouble?” said the 
mountain to the breeze. 

“Tl have traveled over the world since 
the first wind stirred, and never have I 
been out of trouble,’ answered the breeze. 
“From the world’s first whirl, trouble has 
been the only track on which it has re- 
volved, and the only course charted for 
the flight of time.” 

“You speak like a poet, little wind,” said 
the mountain, more than pleased at the 
trite wisdom. 

“A poet’s mission is to please; that is the 
oil of my motion from land to land, and sea 
to sea.” 

“Have you favored many?” asked the 
mount, fishing for a promise of aid before 
making his request. 

“T began early.” 

“How early?” 

“As early as the human race, and be- 
fore. One of my first favors I did for 
man in the Garden of Eden.” 

“You blew from the apple tree the fruit 
Eve gave Adam to eat!” 

“Sarcastic thing! Nothing of the sort. 
I did a kind act. After the sentence of 
condemnation had been pronounced, I as- 
sisted Adam.” 

“Over the Eden garden wall?” 
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“No. I gave him his second wind. 
The severity of the sentence had taken his 
breath away!” 

The mountain laughed deep down in the 
saves and caverns of his breast, and the 
breeze giggled in the crevices of the rocks 
and stones.. The mountain, whose mirth 
was method, bethought him of his plan. 
“No better time could I choose to enlist the 
help of the wind than now, while he blows 
merrily,’ thought he. “You have given 
me proof of your good will, little wind,” 
began the old peak, sweetly, “and never 
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had the fathers of the wood or the fathers 
of men more need of your kindness than 
Did you notice my bald 


I have now. 
pate?” 

The .wind laughed. “Many times, and 
more than noticed. When I am cautious 
I usually split up upon your breast, and 
my arms and wings wrap lovingly around 
your great body, and pass up the valleys. 
But sometimes I am a rowdy pilgrim and, 
forgetful of my wise ways, I climb over 
your bald pate. Ugh! the shivers of the 
trip! Why, you’re so chilly at the brain, 
that, leaving you I go forthwith to the 
poles, and freeze enough icebergs and snow 
balls to supply the currents of the sea and 
the storms of the sky with ammunition to 
bombard the temperate zones for months. 
You make me, in truth, the spring behind 
the catapult of the storm, in the siege 
of the seasons.’ 

The mountain was baffled. The little 
breeze had a sharp tongue, and much loved 
to use it. “What a keen mastery of speech 
you have!”’ said the peak, leading the con- 
versation back into his chosen channels. 

“Chain your amazement, old hill. What 
should I have, but a keen speech and a 
sharp tongue—consider the whispers of the 
world that I have heard! The flying curse 
of hate; the wedge of gossip prying into 
the affairs of men; the child-wish that dies 
on my sympathetic wings even as I bear it 
along; the lip’s veiled requiem at the bier 
of a numbed and desolate home; the quick 
twinge of wisdom before the footlights of 
women and wine; the panic of unassorted 
endearments, entreaties and prayers that 
make the hot climax of love—all these 
have been fastened like feathers upon my 
wings. 

“And you know the color of every 
feather!” 

“Yes, hate is black; love is red, as a red; 
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red rose; envy is green,” replied the breeze, 
laughing; “at least, that’s what man says.”’ 

The mountain at last saw a light shining 
at the portal of his argument, and so he 
entered into it. “Since you know all the 
shades of feeling, and the moods of men and 
things, you ought to be a friend in need. 
Now, little wind, I am indeed in trouble. 
I spoke of my bald pate; I want a covering 
for it; l want——” 

“A shed to keep off the snow,” laughed 
the wind, merrily. 

“You put things in such a strange light,” 
complained the mountain. 

“Tf one will hide his head under a bushel, 
will not his brain be clouded?” retorted 
the wind. “Your own philosophy has 
Changed the light, not mine.’’ 

“But it does not change your wisdom, 
little wind,” said the mountain, desperately 
hanging to his purpose. “And I have need 
of your wit. If you have wrapped your- 
self about my sides, as you say, you must 
have met upon my breast the clump of 
aspen trees. They shine in the sun; they 
cluster cosily. But they cling one to an- 
other, selfishly—a clan of self-helpers. 
Never a sister wanders down to the brook- 
side, century after century, and never a 


sister aspen climbs higher up my breast to 


shelter me. Between a double death-line, 
high and low, they live and die—and their 
children after them. Now, it has come 
into my mind that the aspens might be 
coaxed to drop their seedlings higher up 
my slope, and so establish a family upon 
my chill head. What think you, little 
wind.” 
“T understand. You wish my wisdom 
to win you a wig,” whispered the wind. 
“Just Go lovingly to the aspens. 
Coax them, drive them, uproot them and 
carry them off—any method take that will 
win for you and me, little wind.” 
“Well, I have alway noticed that love- 
making by proxy has not been signally suc- 
cessful, but I am yours for a supreme 
effort. I shall return to tell you how the 
match progresses, by and by. In the 
meantime, stir up a voleano of passion with- 
in your breast, for use in case the aspen trees 
demand a warmer lover than I prove to be.” 
Away went the wind, down over the 
ferny dell, down over the moss-mound, down 
over the pine-belt, down over the juniper 
orchard, down over the exploding touch- 
me-nets, and rattle-jointed canes—down 
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to the valley of marsh and mire, boasting 
of his business in silly undertones as hye 
swept along. But not to the clum) of 
aspen trees went he, circling around them 
in graceful gusts; for he had not yet caueit 
up the cup of his love potion. 

Far down the valley rolled the wind. 
the mouth of the mountain channe! 
spread out over a sunny plain. Ther 
danced and bathed in the glow of the 
till his breath was as the hot breath of a | 
mad man, panting upon the cheek of a |: 
surrendering maid. Then he stormed 
the mountain slope, and shook the 
fingers of the aspens with a warm gras} 

“Welcome, little wind,’ said the t: 
standing silently, in hearty greeting. 
aspens were pleased, but they showe: 
excitement, nor did they tremble, fo 
must be remembered, son of the suns! 
that is a glory now, that at that tiny 
aspens did not quake. 

“Most delighted am I to be with 
sister trees,’ began the wind, 
“So weary am I with haste to get to > 
on the slope, that my speech may be = 
and harsh. But my coming had a | 
purpose, after all, and sweet words do : 
betray a firmer truth than open-hea: 
confession. And I have a confessio: 
make—for another.” 

“So?” said the trees, nestling toget 
if properly it may be said of them. 

“Ves, and he that sends his wish and |iis 
word on my wings is no less than the great 
father of you all—the mighty mountain.” 

“QO, we al! love him so!” cried the trees 
in chorus. 

“How easy!” thought the wind to him- 
self. “Yes, the mighty mountain, the king 
of hills, crowned with snows, has sent me 
to you, not as his slave, but as his friend. 
He has no command to utter; only a little 
request to make, for his happiness—and 
your benefit. Here you stand, huddled 
together in a close clump, upon his side, 
and he not begrudging of room. Why not 
part, sister aspens, and some of you take 
up your proud abode upon the brow of 
the lover peak?” 

The aspens bethought themselves. (ne 
old tree, deep in the heart of the clump, 
said: “It is the old story of first the com- 
pliments, then the churlishness.’’ This the 
wind heard not. : 

“We cannot part,” said the trees, 
murely. 


swe 
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A iav had lighted upon the bough of one 
aspe:. “No, Mr. Wind, the aspens belong 
to th: feminine tribe of treedom,” he sang 
out, 2nd they cannot lift their feet out 
of th soil!” This interruption so angered 
the vad, that he gathered in every inch 
of ai’ :rom about the jay, and not a word 
coula the bird utter, his windless lungs 
clapp' eg together noiselessly. 

“\ 11” continued the wind, to the 
aspen . ‘why not send some of your chil- 
dren {» requite the warm love of the peak. 
How ¢ladly will I uproot them and carry 
then: “p the hill, where they may grow!’ 

“P.ovidence cast us into our home; all 

il is rocks to us.” 

n the prayer of the mighty moun- 

- refused?” said the wind, angrily. 

bloom upon his bosom,” answered 

es, apologetically. 
‘ou shall crown him with love, or 
crown him with thorns of hate,’ said the 
wind. 

Then he rushed down the valley, and 
out upon the plain, and swept himself into 
a mighty hurricane. Back to the aspens 
he rushed and roared. He tugged at the 
trunks of the trees; he gripped the leaves; 
he bent the boughs. But the aspens 
turned their green leaves edgewise, and 
dropped them not. They bowed like 
springs, and like springs sat upright when 
the furv of the storm was weakest. Some 
fell, or leaned helplessly upon their sisters 
—but none was carried up to the crown 
of the mountain. Because the wind died 
as he mounted the slope, and dropped the 
stolen burdens he carried. Some dry seeds 
the gust did bear up to the crown of snows, 
but they chilled and died, nor ever sprouted 
and bore leaves or fruit, or other seeds. 
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Beaten and baffled, the wind toiled up 
to the bald pate of the mountain. “I 
have wasted every art and effort,” he said, 
“and the aspens stand unmoved and tri- 
umphant far down the slope. Neither love 
could coax them into acquiescence, nor 
hate drive them into the desired sub- 
mission.” 

The great mountain was wild with anger. 
At first he could make no answer. Then 
frenzy gave him speech. “We shall see! 
We shall see! The heart that divinely 
loves is the heart that inhumanly hates. 
I had an ocean of love for the aspens; 
now I am a heap of flint. Little wind, 
come sit upon this freezing brow of mine. 
Sit here, till your veins are hollow icicles, 
and till your word is a tablet of snow. 
Then go down the mountain, and wind 
thy stiff arms about the aspen trees; freeze 
the bark upon their breasts; twist their 
twigs with the nip of frost; blacken the 
sap within them till it run—a_ curbless 
ink, pouring out its letters of shame that 
shall be a lesson to all the world for all 
time!” 

And this did the wind. And the aspen 
trees, chill and cold in the bitter blast of 
the mountain wind, began to shiver and 
tremble. First one sister, wrapped in the 
terrible will of the wild wind, shook with 
the ague from twig to rootlet, then another 
sister—till all the trees of the clump trem- 
bled and quivered. Nor could the dread 
malady be cured by the suns of the years. 
Go up onto the mountain, son of the sun- 
shine that is a glory now, and there, be- 
tween the juniper orchard and the pine- 
belt, you will see the aspens—the quaking 
aspens. And high above them, shining 
in the sun, the bald pate of the peak! 
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BEGINNING POULTRY BREEDING 
By H. S. Babcock 


HE first problem to be solved, by one 
about to enter upon the breeding of 
poultry, is what breed or variety 

should be selected. Quite a number of 
factors will have to be considered in a 
correct solution of this. The amount of 
space which is to be allotted to the fowls 
is one, because some breeds require much 
more space than others. Large fowls re- 
quire larger houses and runs than small 
fowls. The same is true of active breeds, 
which chafe at close confinement, in com- 
parison with inactive fowls which are 
contented in narrow quarters. The keeper 
of Brahmas must necessarily allow a larger 
area for his fowls than the keeper of bantams. 
Hamburgs and Leghorns will be restless 
and ill at ease in yards where Cochins and 
Wyandottes would be perfectly satisfied. 
Another factor in the selection of a breed 
is the nature of the soil upon which the 
fowls are to be kept. While damp soils 
are never wholly desirable, some fowls will 


do better in such situations than o! 
Dampness is peculiarly fatal to Dor 
and if the soil to be used for poultry k: 
is damp, whatever variety is selecte: 
Dorking should be avoided. Still ar 
factor is the purpose the poultry | 
has in view. If many eggs are desired 
variety of the great egg-producing | 
should be selected; if the finest table p: 
is sought for, the choice should be rest 
to fowls famous for their table qua 
if a combination of eggs and m 
wished, some of the general-purpose | 
will be best; and if the primary obj 
beauty, while the economic qualiti: 
only secondary, the fowls which are th: 
beautiful are the ones to be kept. ( 
breed which will most nearly me« 

requirements of the poultry keeper an 
environment into which it is to be 

duced, the variety which the poultry | 
deems the most beautiful should be sel: 
because it will give him the most pk 
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and vill, therefore, receive the 
best are. If the choice should 
be t. - Cochin, the poultry keeper 
stil las an opportunity for 
fart! selection among the 
vari: ies of that breed, and should 
chow > the buff, the partridge, the 
blac. or the white as his personal 
tast« lictates. 

T) beginner in poultry keeping 
ofte:) commits the error of at- 
tem) ing to keep a large nungber 
of varieties. He loses sight of 
the ‘act, that, however it may be 
with « veteran breeder, he lacks 
the 1: yuisite knowledge and. skill 
to handle successfully many varie- 
ties. He should, therefore, begin 
with 2 single variety, and, after 
he has mastered the details of its 
successful breeding, add another, 
if he then desires more than one. 
By pursuing this course he is 
assured of at least a fair degree 
of success, while if at the begin- 
ning he attempts to keep a num- 
ber of varieties, unless he is a 
very remarkable person, he is 
almost absolutely certain to meet 
with discouragement and failure. 

















Having determined the variety 

which is to be kept, the next step 

is the purchase of the stock. Two courses 
are open, to buy eggs and hatch the 
chickens, or to buy a small number of 
fowls with which to begin the breeding of 
poultry. The first course is often followed 
because of its cheapness. Eggs for hatch- 
ing can be procured at from two to fifteen 
dollars per dozen, the usual price ranging 
from two to five dollars per dozen. The 
investment of ten to fifteen dollars in eggs 
and a little additional cash in broody hens 
will give a beginner a fair start. But the 
better way is to buy a small pen of fowls 
from some responsible breeder, properly 
mated for breeding, and set the eggs laid 
by these fowls. By so doing the beginner 
has before him a lesson in the correct mating 
of the selected variety; he avoids the dis- 
astrous effects which sometimes follow the 
shipping of eggs by express; and he gains 
a year’s time in his breeding operations. 
Fowls suitable for breeding can be purchased 
at from three to ten dollars each, and a pen 
consisting of a male and four females will 
make an excellent beginning. For the 


PERCHES OVER SANDED DROPPING-BOARD., 


sums named the purchaser will not obtain 
the finest exhibition specimens, whose 
value is usually from twenty-five to one 
hundred and fifty dollars, and sometimes 
exceeds even this maximum, but he will be 
enabled to obtain, in many varieties, fowls 
which may breed for him such exhibition 
specimens. 

In buying breeding stock two common 
errors are to be avoided. Never purchase, 
unless by the advice of an experienced 
friend, an exhibition pen of fowls at a poultry 
show. While in a few varieties the best 
mating may be the finest exhibition speci- 
mens of the two sexes, in many varieties 
this is not the case. The mating for breed- 
ing is often very different: from the match- 
ing for exhibition. Pens of fowls bought 


e . *,* a 
at poultry exhibitions and bred as exhibited 


very frequently produce but sorry results. 
Their progeny is greatly inferior to them- 
selves. The same females mated to a differ- 
ent male, and the male mated to a different 
lot of females would have produced young 
equal or superior to themselves. The fault 
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was not in the fowls but in the mating that 


made results unsatisfactory. The other 


error is in buying a male of one strain and 
females of another strain and mating the 
two. The too common result of such a 
mating is the breaking up of the good 


| 








qualities of both strains and the produ 
of progeny little better in appearance 
mongrels. Such a mating of diff 
strains is analogous to the mating ot! 
different varieties. It ought to be re: 
bered that a fowl is the embodimen 
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characteristics, patent and latent. 
ndividual excellence depends, of course, 
n the patent characteristics, and _ its 
essful breeding depends upon the 
‘on inued reproduction of these character- 
But the fowl is only one of many 
ble expressions of all its characteristics, 
in breeding the latent characteristics of 
arent may become the patent character- 
s of the offspring. Each strain, by long- 
inued, careful selection, has become 
ble of reproducing these patent char- 
seristies. They have become dominant 
hold the others in subjection. But 
1 two such strains are brought together, 
e is a strife among the dominant char- 
istics, with a reasonable prospect that 
of one will counteract those of the 
other strain, and that the latent character- 
istics of both will unite and come to the 
surface. The result is not very dissimilar 
to what happens in chemical reactions, 
when the elements of two colorless fluids 
combine and produce a colored liquid, or 
when two odorless substances, like sulphur 
and hydrogen, unite and produce that most 
offensive compound, sulphuretted hydrogen. 
Successful breeding cannot be attained in 
this way. The best results are obtainable 
by employing only one strain. 

To avoid the supposed injurious effects 
and long-continued inbreeding, 
poultry breeders resort to various expe- 
One of them they designate as 
line breeding. By this is meant the keeping 
within the strain, but the avoidance of 
mating individuals of exactly the same 
blood components. Such breeders _ start 
with several pens of the same variety; they 
mark the progeny of each as the chickens 
are hatched; and then, when they make 
their matings they select a male from one 
pen to breed with females from another pen, 
and, by keeping a careful record, are en- 
abled to follow this plan for quite a number 
of years without purchasing a fowl from a 
different strain. Another expedient is to 
send out their chickens to be reared in 
different environments. For some 
not wholly known, such a practice postpones 
the bad effects of inbreeding for a con- 
siderable period of time. The practical 
effects are that the difference in environ- 
ment seems to make to some extent a differ- 
ence in blood, not enough to introduce 
antagonistic qualities in the breeding, but 
sufficient to prevent any degeneracy from 
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inbreeding. And when at last there seems 
to be a real necessity for the introduction of 
fresh blood, breeders do this very gradually. 
They purchase one or two females of a 
different strain and breed them to males of 
their own strain. All the cockerels from 
this mating are killed, and only the pullets 
which most nearly resemble fowls of their 
own strain, are preserved. These pullets 
are again mated to a male of their own strain, 
and again the cockerels are killed, and the 
pullets selected as before. With these 
pullets, now three-fourths the blood of the 
original strain, are mated males of that 
strain, and the resulting progeny, both 
male and female is used in breeding with 
fowls of the original strain. The foreign 
blood, having thus been reduced to one- 
eighth, possesses the power of restoring 
vigor to the original strain without notice- 
ably changing its characteristics. 

Having selected a variety and purchased 
stock, the breeder will need to provide 
suitable houses and runs for the same. 
Indeed this should be done before the pur- 
chase is made, but not before the variety 
is selected, because the character and size 
of the houses and runs will be determined 
by the variety selected. The poultry 
house should be placed, where this is pos- 
sible, upon ground which slopes toward the 
south. This will insure the rapid drainage 
of surface water and abundance of sun in 
winter weather. If the land is level, the 
house should be raised a foot or so upon 
foundations and filled in and around to 
secure sufficient slope to carry the water 
away from its immediate vicinity. Win- 
dows should be placed on the southerly 
side of the house to admit the sun, and 
should slide so as to convert the house into 
an open shed in summer. The most ap- 
proved plan is to build the house with 
an open shed attachment—the closed part 
being used for roosting and laying, the 
open for scratching and exercise in stormy 
weather. The style of architecture may be 
whatever the owner chooses, the simplest, 
with one slope to the roof, answering all 
practical purposes. Where several houses 
are employed, it is of advantage to have 
them connected by an alley-way three feet 
wide at the rear. The size of the house 
will vary according to the variety and num- 
ber of fowls to be kept. If an open shed 
and a closed roosting and laying apartment 
are adopted, about five square feet for each 
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fow! in each apartment will be found suf- 
ficient for the largest breeds. A house, 
therefore, ten feet square, containing one 
hundred square feet of floor area, and 
divided into two apartments, will be ample 
for ien Brahmas or Cochins, and would, 
without crowding, accommodate twenty- 
bantams. It is a good plan to have 
roosts removable so as to oil them and 
‘ent the lodgment of vermin. They 

iid be placed above a platform, called 
dropping-board, and this platform 

uld be sprinkled with dry sand or dry 
th. Such a dropping-board catches the 
pings of the fowls and enables the 
eder to easily remove them. Beneath 
dropping-board the nest boxes can be 
aced, having their openings towards the 
i, with a narrow passage between them 

1 the wall, so as to make the nests dark 
and thus remove from the hens the tempta- 
tion of acquiring the unpleasant and un- 
profitable habit of eating their eggs. With 
a water fountain, of any pattern which can 
be easily cleaned, and with a trough for 
feeding the soft food, the necessary furniture 
of the house is completed. Whatever 
beyond this may be added should be reck- 
oned among the luxuries of poultry keeping. 
The runs should be as large as the poultry 
keeper can afford. The larger the better 
they are. But for large fowls they ought 
never to be less than ten by twenty-five feet. 
The cheapest and best. method of building 
the runs is to set chestnut or cypress posts, 
and nail at the bottom three ten-inch 
boards, the bottom one setting into the 
ground a few inches. Above these boards 
string woven wire netting, two and one-half 
inch mesh, and fasten securely to the posts 
and to the boards at the bottom. To 
prevent sagging run through or fasten to 
the selvage at the top, a large heavy wire, 
securely fastened to the posts. Do not use 
a top rail, if the fowls are of the breeds 
which fly easily. If they are Cochins or 
Brahmas a top rail may be used instead 
of the stout wire, and will add to the neat- 
ness of the appearance of the fence. A 
fence five or six feet high will confine 
Brahmas and Cochins, six to seven feet high 
the middle-weighted breeds, like Plymouth 
Rocks and Wyandottes, and seven to eight 
feet high will usually be sufficient for Leg- 
horns and Hamburgs. If these lighter 
breeds persist in flying over a fence of this 
hight, it will be advisable to clip one wing, 
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if the birds are not to be exhibited. If they 
are to be exhibited, there seems to be noth- 
ing left to be done except to cover their run 
or build it still higher. 

Houses should be frequently cleaned, 
some breeders doing this daily, others less 
frequently. The runs, if small, will become 
foul with the droppings, and should be 
spaded over several times each season to 
keep them healthy. To save this labor an 
excellent plan has been adopted by some 
breeders, of constructing two runs for each 
flock of fowls, keeping one constantly sown 
to some quick-growing green stuff, like oats, 
and allowing the fowls to occupy the other 
until it becomes somewhat tainted, then 
turning. them into the first and sowing the 
run from which they have been removed. 
By doing this the fowls obtain considerable 
green food and always have healthy runs at 
the minimum expenditure of time and labor. 

Feeding should be done twice a day, 
morning and evening. The writer dem- 
onstrated to his own satisfaction, by an 
experiment one season, that fowls could be 
kept in a thriving condition by feeding them 
but once a day, but that so fed, they did not 
yield so large a profit as when they were fed 
twice daily. He found, also, that when 
the fowls had but one meal daily they were 
more likely to acquire bad habits which 
reduced both the pleasure and profit de- 
rived from them. 

A variety of food is desirable. If the 
fowls are at liberty they will procure for 
themselves, during the summer season, all 
the green and animal food necessary, but 
if kept yarded, these substances should be 
furnished to secure the best fesults. Clip- 
pings from the lawn, weeds from the garden, 
an occasional head of lettuce or cabbage 
and sliced roots, such as beets and carrots, 
are excellent green food. Beef 
ground green bone, lean beef, and the like 
furnish a fair substitute for the bugs and 
worms which fowls at liberty secure for 
themselves. For grains, corn, wheat, bar- 
ley and oats are admirable. A morning 
mash made of wheat bran, ground oats, 
and corn meal in equal parts by measure, to 
which is added about ten per cent. by bulk 
of ground beef scraps, the whole mixed with 
boiling water and allowed to stand in a 
covered vessel till it is thoroughly cooked, 
and fed warm, not hot, will tend to keep 
the hens laying. At night feed whole grain, 
alternating corn with wheat. Give the 
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green stuff in the morning for them to work 
at during the day. In the winter, scatter 
among the litter a small quantity of wheat, 
when the morning rounds are made, to keep 
the hens busy and thus induce them to take 
the requisite amount of exercise. Such 
feeding will produce profitable results. 

Water need be given but once a day, 
except in the coldest weather, when it should 
be renewed at noon. 

In addition to the above it pays to pro- 
vide for the hens a supply of crushed oyster 
shells, and prepared grit, especially during 
the winter when the hens can not procure 
The most successful 
substances 


them for themselves. 
poultry keepers keep 
before their fowls at all seasons, the expense 
of so doing being comparatively small. 
Although these direc- 
tions seem to be numer- 
ous, the actual time 
consumed in attending 
to the wants of a flock 
of fowls is small, and 
the results obtained 
from following them 
will be found to more 
than compensate for 
the labor and expense. 
While it may be ques- 
tioned whether the 
maxim, “What is 
worth doing is worth doing well,’ is of 
universal application, it applies in its fullest 
extent to every detail of poultry breeding. 
Successful breeding demands something 
more than successful feeding and care of 
fowls. It requires a thorough study of the 
variety selected, a knowledge. of its history 
tendencies, a correct idea 
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of the figure, color and markings of a perfect 
specimen, an understanding of the art 
mating to produce the shape and co! 
desired, and some appreciation of 1 
relative value of the different qualities 
the exhibition room. A successful breed 
will be obliged to know what variation 
and how to take advantage of it, so tl 
this unstable force may lead to the improy 
ment and not to the degeneracy of his fo 
He will understand that heredity is | 
power or force which lies back of the a) 
thegm “ Like begets like,” and preserves w! 
has been attained in breeding. He will ne 
to know that atavism or reversion 1m 
occur over long stretches of time and \ 
explain many things which otherwise woi 
be mysterious. He will not forget that « 
vironment is to be reckoned with and m 
sometimes, perhaps, be capable of bein: 
turned to his advantage. In a word 
will need to understand the science and « 
of breeding generally, and particularly 
applied to his chosen variety, so that 
may employ every law, so far as the san 
is capable of control, to the operation- 
which he is conducting. He will, therefo: 
find that successful poultry breeding giv: 
““Ample scope and verge enough” for 1 
employment of his mental powers, as \ 
as affording healthful exercise for 
muscles. It is this combination of 1 
mental and the manual which makes poultr 
breeding a fascinating occupation, who-~ 
charms never grow stale, but are perennial 
renewed. “Once a fancier, always 
fancier” has become a maxim, accept: 
everywhere, at all times, and by all w! 
have once experienced the witchery 
poultry breeding. 
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“HERE are a good many things to be 
taken into consideration by people 
who have not had experience in 

cunping. The novice will naturally take 

vith him many things not necessary and 

le.ve behind articles quite necessary. I 

ve camped for a week with only a tin cup 

coffee, all cooking being done in the 
When one has to rough it well and 

good, but my advice is at all times be as 
comfortable and as cheerful as the cireum- 
stances will permit. There is no_ place 
vhere cheerfulness and contentment should 
rule to so great an extent as in the camp. 

‘Take things as they come, each one doing 

his share of thé work; and my word for it, 

camp affairs will move smoothly and un- 
ruffled to the end. 

Summer campers unaccustomed to rough- 
ing it sometimes object to cooking by an 
open fire: this can be overcome by taking 
along a camp cook stove. These 
are made of durable sheet iron and steel. 
They are square in shape, about two feet 
long, twelve to fifteen inches wide, and deep 
enough for oven accommodations. The 
door in front should be made to slide in 
grooves, that it may answer for 
draft aperture. The pipe should be in 
small joints and packed in the stove. It 
will be found not only useful for cooking, 
but very comfortable as a warmer in stormy 
weather. Camp stove outfits can be fur- 
nished by dealers in sportsmen’s goods. 
They comprise stove, pipe, and all necessary 
cooking utensils, including broiler, tin pans, 
assorted sizes, tin plates, cups, knives, forks, 
spoons and coffee pot. Such a stove kit 
is handy in camp anyway. If the cooking 
is to be done at an open fire a camp range 
will be found to answer the purpose better 
than any other outdoor fire. The range is 
made by selecting two moderately heavy 
logs, four to six feet long. Lay them on the 
ground eighteen inches or so apart. On 
top of the back log another log may be laid 
io form a higher back. Pins should 
driven in the ground at the ends of the logs 
to keep them in place. To cause a draft 
dig away the earth from under the front 
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log for a space of three to four feet. Build 
the fire of small pieces of wood between the 
logs. Thus you have a safe resting place 
for frying pan, broiler, kettle or coffee pot, 
and a handy spot from which to rake embers 
for baking potatoes. Bright, clean, hard- 
wood only should be used in cooking. Res- 
inous woods impregnate the food, giving it 
& most unpalatable, smoky taste. A camp 
range, can be made in a short time, and it 
is well worth the trouble. 

If you have no self-rising flour, a good 
camp bread can be made as follows: Mix 
up a pail of batter from flour and water; 
hang up the pail until the batter sours; 
then add salt and soda, and thicken with 
flour and knead thoroughly; after kneading 
cut the dough in pieces and place on a board 
or pan before the fire to rise. Bake the 
pieces in the oven, in the frying pan, camp 
kettle or This recipe is from an old 
hunter. I have eaten this bread; it is good. 
Biscuits are always acceptable, as are also 
corn cakes and flapjacks. The latter are 
best made up of self-rising flour and baked 
in the frying pan, each cake being of the 
capacity of the frying pan. It requires 
some experience to turn the cake by flipping 
it up in the air and catching the other side 
down in the pan. This is the thing to do, 
however. Pilot bread, or hard tack, will 
be found handy. It is good to take on 
tramps away from camp. Slices of ham 
between two of these crackers make a nice 
lunch. 

In the open season for game the larder 
will probably contain birds and venison. 
To roast a wild turkey before the fire, place 
two forked stakes in the ground close before 


ashes, 


glowing hardwood coals; then having dressed 
the fowl, place him on a thin straight stick 
and place the ends of the stick in the forks; 
turn the bird slowly until well browned. 
A dripping pan should be placed beneath 
to catch the gravy and facilitate basting. 
Small birds can be nicely roasted by string- 
ing them on a wire and turning over the 
coals. Ruffed grouse and quail are palat- 
able cooked in the same manner. Wood- 
cock should never be drawn, but simply 
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plucked; the long bill comfortably tucked 
under a wing, the bird spitted on a thin 
stick or wire and turned before the fire. A 
little good burgundy added to the dripping 
will make a delicate morceau of this prince 
of game birds and be conducive to that 
aristocratic disease, gout. Venison steak 
should be cut an inch thick and put on the 
broiler, or held before the fire, if a broiler is 
not obtainable. A saddle of venison should 
be spitted before the fire and roasted 
slowly. ‘Hunters’ pot” is made up of all 
kinds of game cut in small pieces—quail, 
grouse, squirrels, venison, fish and vege- 
tables—anything and everything going to the 
pot. This makes an agreeable change. 

Fish can be cooked in camp as follows: 
Dress and split the fish, and having seasoned, 
place it on a board or shingle of clean hard- 
wood fastened by wooden pins; support the 
board before a smart fire until browned; it is 
not necessary to turn the fish. Another way 
to bake fish is to cover the fish, undrawn, 
with clay two inches thick, and place it in 
a very hot fire. The clay hardens at once. 
The fish thus cooked retains the juices. 
When done the clay is knocked off with a 
stick, taking the skin with it, and leaving 
the flesh delicately cooked. 

Cleanliness in camp should be particularly 
observed, personally and about the camp, 
and sanitary laws followed as strictly as at 
home. Keep the camp clean and tidy; have 
a place for everything and compel a forfeit- 
ure if anyone leaves any article out of 
place. Never go to sleep at night with boots 
or shoes on. If your foot gear gets wet, 
grease the uppers and soles well before they 
dry. Broad-soled, low-heeled’ lace shoes 
are the most comfortable for “camps and 
tramps,” unless, indeed, one is still-hunting 
deer. 

While it is well to provide plenty of 
blankets, the average tenderfoot makes 
the mistake in having too many over him, 
thinking, “ Well, I am in camp, under canvas 
or in a cabin; I must look out for colds and 
draughts.” He piles the blankets on, gets 
very warm in the night, throws the heavy 
cover off and takes cold. Go to bed covered 
lightly, with a blanket handy to pull over 
you in case you wake up cold. If you sleep 
on the ground, place the rubber blanket 
down first, as it keeps away dampness. 
Wear woolen clothes and woolen stockings. 
If your feet blister coat the stockings inside 
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with soap. A common soft wool shirt and 
short, light cloth coat are comfortable 
Cord trousers are the most serviceable. 

If matches become wet, open a cartridge 
and rub the powder in a dry rag; prepa 
kindling from the inside of an old dry lo; 
remove the ball or shot from the cartridg: 
pour out half the powder, and fire th 
remainder in the rag; it will ignite, and by 
having good kindling chips or pieces 
punk a fire will soon blaze. 

Study the compass; procure a good on 
and know how to use it. In leaving cam 
in a strange country, get the camp bearin 
as you start. If you become bewildered | 
the forests and the compass seems to poi: 
against your judgment as to the trail y: 
should make, remember the compass 
right, and follow the needle. People | 
in the woods become possessed of one idk 
and that is, “This must be the way back, 
or “This is north,” while at the time t! 
needle points silently nor’east by east | 
instance. Sometimes the soft metal 
gunbarrels will deflect the compass need 
one or two points. Observe this if weapon 
are being carried. 

Clear weather is much to be desired, bui 
wet days and cold days will come. It 
therefore highly important to be prepar 
for a bad spell of weather. It is here 
small camp stove is very useful and com- 
fortable to have in the tent or cabin. Kee; 
on hand a quantity of wood for wet days, 
and a place inside for all articles that would 
be damaged or for the time rendered useless 
by rain. A few books and the latest may- 
azines will find place on these days. Eacl: 
member of the party can find room in his 
kit for at least one book and magazine. 
This is a good time also for mending clothes, 
overhauling rods, lines, reels and flies, or 
guns, ammunition, etc. It is also an o} 
portunity to tell long yarns of flood and 
field, to smoke the pipe, be happy and 
cheerful. 

A rough but good camp barometer can 
be made as follows: Take a bottle of wide 
mouth, fili with water to within say two 
and a half or three inches of the top; remove 
the straw from an ordinary Florence oi 
flask, clean it thoroughly and plunge it a= 
far as it will go in the bottle. In fine 
weather the water will rise in the flask; in 
wet weather it will fall; before a heavy 
blow the water will leave the flask, almost 
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It is necessary to waterproof your tent 
before starting. The following formula is 
fyst rate, and is known by most old 

mpers: Half pound sugar of lead, half 

und powdered alum, dissolve them in a 

cket of rain water, pour off in another 

cket or tub and soak the canvas thor- 
shly, remove from the tub and hang to 

v without wringing. This not only water- 

oofs the canvas, but renders it less liable 

ignite from sparks, as the alum has a 

idency to fireproof as well. There are 

nultitude of mixtures to cause leather to 
impervious to water. The following is as 
good as any: Incorporate five parts tallow, 

o parts beeswax, a bit of resin as large 

a walnut, one part, scant, neatsfoot oil; 

it in a vessel and melt together; the ves- 
el should be kept in boiling water during 
ie melting process; stir the mixture, and 
when thoroughly incorporated add a tea- 
spoonful of lampblack, or about the same 
quantity of shoe blacking. This is a good 
waterproofing and should be well rubbed 
in the leather, soles as well as uppers. 

Pure rubber cut with a wet knife into 
infinitesimally small shreds and put into 
a wide mouth bottle containing the best of 
henzine will make a most excellent rubber 
cement. If the mixture assumes a thin 
appearance, add more rubber; if very thick, 
add more benzine. <A piece of rubber the 
size of a hickory nut will make a good 
quantity. The cement should, when ready 
for use, have the consistency of thick syrup. 
Keep well corked. Two or three coats of 
this cement applied to the edges of the patch 
of rubber and on the edges of the hole in 
the boot will unite the two. It dries in a 
few minutes. 

Some people cannot go into the woods 
without getting poisoned on the hands and 
face. This is intensely disagreeable and 
sometimes dangerous. The following rem- 
edy is good: Very strong ammonia applied 
frequently as soon as the poison makes its 
appearance. The ammonia is at times se- 
vere, but usually kills the poison. When 
ammonia fails, powdered gum myrrh shaken 
up in sweet oil and used four or five times 
daily is an almost unfailing remedy, and 
when obtainable is best to apply first. 
Sometimes very hot water applied to the 
poisoned surface will kill the poison. 

There are hundreds of devices and ways 
of being comfortable in camp and making 
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things homelike at little trouble or expense. 
They are mainly learned by experience. 

Make light of the disagreeable things in 
camp. Aim to be cheerful under the most 
depressing circumstances. If a camp growler 
develops in the party, or a supremely 
selfish non-workable man looms up, fire him 
at an early date and settle down to business 
again, with a consciousness of having per- 
formed a worthy action. 

The knowledge of just how much to take 
in way of provisions is a great advantage. 
In fitting out a party the writer has found 
the army ration a good basis. It is given 
below in ounces, being one ration for one 
day for one person: 


Sugar 
Bacon 


Fresh beef ... 
Salt beef 

Soft bread 
Coffee, green... .. 


Bonny... .. .«.. 
Peas and beans. . 
Salt 

Coffee, roasted. .. 

This is Uncle Sam’s ration and by the way 
the best and most plentiful fed to any 
soldier on this earth. It is understood of 
course that there is usually but one meat 
ration and bread ration issued at one time, 
i.e., if pork or bacon is issued fresh meat is not, 
if hard bread (hard tack) soft bread is not. 
This ration will give an idea of how to pro- 
portion the provisions to the number of 
people going into camp, and thus avoid the 
common error of providing too great-a quan- 
tity of everything. 

I have made frequent trips, autumn and 
winter, where there were four persons to 
feed for from three to five weeks, and basing 
the quantity on the army ration the supply 
has comprised a couple of A-1 hams, dried 
peaches, potatoes, onions, for what would 
the camper do without this aromatic vege- 
able, salt and pepper, a bucket of good lard, 
and one of butter, coffee, tea, sugar, self- 
rising flour, pilot bread or hard tack, 
smoked bacon, the very best, and mess 
pork. Then comes the camp kit-bag made 
of heavy canvas containing gallon and half 
camp kettle, couple of mess pans, all made 
of sheet steel or iron, Dutch oven, frying 
pan with long handle, pair of old-fashioned 
waffle irons that bake one of those great 
square brown waffles. Tin dishes, plates, 
cups, knives, forks, spoons. Then a couple 
of axes lashed together, blades incased in 
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leather covers or caps, a camp hatchet, nails, 
ball of strong twine, and fifteen or twenty 
feet of leather thong. We usually pro- 
vided a tent; this is handy where camp is 
to be moved every day and the campers are 
provided with boat, mule, or horse to carry 
the camp plunder. If a permanent camp is 
to be established, a log house or shanty will be 
found very comfortable and secure, and the 
transportation of the camp avoided. Should 
i camp stove be preferred to the open log 
fire it will be comfortable. 

A mess chest is almost indispensable and 
it should be made large enough to contain 
rations for four people for two weeks. It 
should have compartments for the grocer- 
ies and space in bottom for vegetables, 
an extra quantity of vegetables being 
carried in bags if necessary. Of course 
there are occasions when such a chest cannot 
with any degree of comfort or convenience 
be transported to camp, as for instance 
when there 


are “carries”? or portages to 
make, in such events the camp outfit is 


carried in packs. 

There should be one pair of soft heavy 
blankets, one rubber blanket and rubber 
overcoat to each and a canvas 
shooting coat. For the rest wear old clothes, 
but try to have them of a color that. will 
not contrast with surroundings—grays and 
Wear an old felt hat of 
The writer has such a hat 
that has seen many seasons’ service. It is 
old, and there are some holes in it, it is off 
color around the band, and altogether a 


person, 


browns are good, 
neutral color. 
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tough-looking hat, but the memories this! 
cluster around it are dear to the camper. 
It is a good idea to have a “kit” bag fo 
two persons, in which is carried the ext: 
clothing. There should be at least thre: 
soft woolen shirts each, and stockings, t\ 
pair each. Stout walking shoes are tl 
things, boots are hardly to be reeommende 
in any phase of field sports. The writ: 
has shot from New England to Arizona a1 
California west, and to Louisiana south, an 
has not yet found the advantage of boots : 
against stout shoes. Ifthe country abound 
in briars or saw grass, canvas leggin: 
will be found adequate. Should there | 
snipe shooting in heavy ground, such as i 
frequently found in the Mississippi bottom- 
then rubber boots reaching to the hips wi 
find place. For shooting snipe in “sweet 
water bottoms, when there is water an 
little mud, a pair of old shoes with the to: 
cut off from the uppers for an inch will | 
comfortable, the water is kicked out 
fast as it comes in. 

In still-hunting deer moccasins should | 
worn. Not the traditional Indian moceasin 
but the much superior oil tanned moccasi 
made from leather, such as belt lacing 
manufactured from, or made from moosehid: 
Extra ammunition should be carried i: 


a box absolutely water-proof. A box 1 


hold say 500 rounds should be made « 
inch stuff, the lid to lap over the edge ai! 
around, and fasten with a hasp and lock 
the box lid should be strongly made and 
both lid and box lined with zine. 





HOW TO DRESS THE 


FISH—AFTER WALTON 


By Clarence Deming 


The chub, though he eat well thus dressed, 
as he is usually dressed he does not. 
“This dish of meat is too good for any but 
ers or very honest men; and, I trust, you 
il prove both and therefore I have trusted 
i with this secret. 
“As you have taught me to catch the trout 
i grayling, you will now teach me to dress 
em_as these are dressed, which, questionless, 
f all other the best way. Pa 
—Isaak WALTON. 


7 ENATOR.—And now, good master, 

' the wind hath fallen, the sun is high, 

and the fish bite no more. What 

say you to up anchor and ashore to lunch 

and pipe? Then afterwards to your prom- 

ised discourse on how to dress the common 

fish of these waters. Yonder on shore is a 

thick beech and the grass lies smooth and 
clean’ below. 

PiscATOR.—You say well, good scholar. 
Now lift anchor and I will pull in. Here we 
are. And now that we have eaten the 
honest angler’s fare let us to pipes and my 
teaching on how to dress the common fish 
of these fresh waters; for not now is time 
to tell of cleaning the many and divers fish 
tuken by them who go down to the sea. 

First note you well that there be anglers 
and anglers, yet all honest. There be the 
angler who well nigh runneth daft just to 
take fish and wots nothing but the ful: creel. 
There be the angler who loveth nature more 
than fishing and loseth many a goodly prize 
hecause his eye strayeth to the distant hills 
und who joys him in the gleam of sun on 
waters and the ripple of wave and the dance 
of tree-top in wind more than in our gentle 
art; and, next, the angler who maketh 
knowledge of his sport and doth love, per- 
chance overmuch, to dissect fish, to pluck 
the water plant for much grave study and 
to dissemble the joy of angling in the hunt 
for mystery of nature and life; and last the 
angler who pondereth most on eating his 
fish when caught. Each of these anglers 
hath quick argument to hand for his taste. 
Yet, may it be said well that the better 
angler is he who joineth all four traits and 
who, each in his fair measure, craveth sport, 
nature, knowledge and the fish as food. 


But away with philosophy and to fish 
cleaning ! 

First it is to say that to keep the fish fresh 
and so fit to dress is more to the matter than 
eke the cleaning itself. For the fish, hit by 
the sun’s ray, doth presently dry and make 
hard scaling—even though he be wet again 
—and acid doth come from the heat and not 
only bite the belly but carry through the 
whole fish an ill flavor. Hence the wise 
angler doth either from time to time dress 
his fish or else giveth much care to keep 
them both cool and moist. This he may 
do best with ice in box or other vessel, 
taking thought that all shall be covered 
well with thick cloth or grass; and thus 
may he keep his fish in fine case to the end 
of a full day’s angling, albeit in summer 
heat. But if he have not ice, then cool wet 
weeds and dressing the fish from time to 
time are next best. And, for particular, 
let not the fish be put in sun-warmed water 
from lake or stream which, while keeping the 
fish moist, doth bleach him in color and 
quickly take away all savor. 

Now mark this knife,the best for dressing all 
common fish except the trout! Note its blade, 
near four inches long, firm set in a strong 
handle and curved toward its point. - There 
be those who say the flat blade is best, but 
the curved edge and point more deftly take 
the seales and fit to the corners near the fins. 
Now me that stone! No, not the 
smooth one, but that other of coarse grain! 
See now how with a few smart strokes I 
sharpen the blade on each side. It has now 
a fine saw edge than which none serves better 
for scaling. So do the fishmongers use a 
large knife with saw edge for great fish, and 
there be those who think well of a curry- 
comb for fish cleaning. But the fine saw 
edge oft sharpened on coarse, common stone, 
is best and doth both cut and seale. The 
keen razor-edged knife hath scant fitness 
for the cieaning of scale fish. 

Behold now what skill, even art, may be 
in dressing this perch. Note that the head 
is firmly grasped by the hand and how a 
few swift, steady sweeps have scaled the 
body clean. Nay, not so! Look at that 


pass 
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triple line of 
scales just be- 
low the gills. 
There the grain 
of the scales 
shifts and they 
must, forsooth, 
be cleaned 
away by the 
point of the 
knife moved 
crosswise to the 
fish’s length. See, too, 
those scales just at the 
edges of the fins. They 
likewise must be taken 
by the point pushed hard 
to the angle of body and 
fin. 
Truly 


HEAD PROPERLY TAKEN OFF. 


HEAD 
IMPROPERLY 
TAKEN OFF. 
y there be few of 
anglers, and of cooks not 
many, who will thus scale 
clean. Some do skin the 
perch, ill wotting that the 
skin itself is fair to the 
tooth, and, in cooking, holds in the flesh 
the juices. Such doth their own folly pun- 
ish. And now to a matter of more import. 

Note how the knife passed from just below 
the fin called ventral, takes away at one 
slant stroke that fin, the pectoral fins and 
the head. Truly it doth seem that half the 
fish hath been thus cut away. But, nearer 
seen, along with the head hath gone nothing 
but bone and hard cartilage. 

Next for the dorsal fin which most fish 
dressers do simply shave off, leaving the 
sharp spines in the flesh. Now mark you 
how with a deep slit cut either side the large 
fin with every spine, can be drawn forth. 
Do likewise with the fin below the vent. 
Open the perch, wash him and now see your 
fish quite dressed. You may leave on his 
tail which graces him a bit on the dish and 
is no mean eating. Only before he goeth 
to the pan he should be swiftly scraped 
once again to be quite rid of his slime. 

Thus and after wise cooking, 


ANAL FIN 
EXTRACTED. 


dressec | 
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fish becomes flesh. For be it noted how 
every bone, save backbone and ribs only, 
hath been dressed away and how with fe 
passes of the knife at table the perch lic |, 
quite boneless on the plate to be eaten wit})- 
out fear and freely as meat. 

VeENATOR.—But marry, doth 
fish dressing take much practice? 

Piscator.—Truly! and of wounds, 
not a few from the fins. Yet with practi 
comes speed and with both doth the herd 
gain a strange instinct of avoidance jf 
wounds, so that barely once in a full sea 
doth it suffer. Still, as in most crafts, » 
it suffer some as price of a vantage. 

Venator.—But good master, may 
cooks be taught so to dress perch and 
small fish? 

Piscator.—Not so, save mayhap at 
money price or through change, as 
miracle, in cook nature. 

Next as to the other common fish of fv -h 
waters. As with the dressing of perch ~o 
likewise with the pickerel and roach—w} ih 


not s 


DORSAL FIN EXTRACTED, 


some do variously dub sunfish and pumpkin- 
seed—save only that the tail of the sinall 


pickerel may be cut off. Yet a great pick- 
erel, well served only when boiled or baked, 
may for goodly seeming be left with head, 
tail and all fins. The most excellent trout, 
needing but opening and a wash, hath no 
call for my words. The sucker, though 
much reviled as food fish by vulgar report, 
yet hath his merits when taken from cold 
waters if soon dressed; and his thick skin 
giveth virtue to the custom of skinning, 
rather than scaling him. 

VeENATOR.—But, master hast thou no 
words for the gamesome and coy black 
bass, which same have so played horse with 
us this day? 

Piscator.—In sooth, not many. The 
bass when not big, you shall dress in 
perch fashion; and when big, and so 
toothsome for broiling, then split him. 
But in scaling use the point of the knife 
held low and across the fish and forget 
not that his skin must be scraped 
many times to be well rid of slime. 


= 
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DRESSED PICKEREL, 


DRESSED PICKEREL (BACK )—SHOWING EXTRA ON OF DORSAL FIN, 


DRESSED BLACK BASS—SHOWING EXTRACTION OF DORSAL FIN. 
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VENATOR.—And, what of the 
bullhead? 

Piscator.—Truly a most noble food fish 
much belied, like his half brother, the eel, 
by ill looks, and much relished in Spain, 
where they make of him a most excellent 
salad unknown in thisland. You shall dress 
him thus: Slit his skin in a half moon on 
the back across just below the head, then 
straight midway from the cut draw the 
knife to the tail, doubling the back fin. 
Now draw the two corners of the skin well 
down and cutting the backbone draw it 
and the body of the fish from the skin. 
There be skilled dressers of the bullhead, 
who, as men tell in trope, can thus so swiftly 
dress these fish as well nigh to keep a 


master, 


skinned bullhead in the air till their t 
ends. 

VenatTor.—Good sir, you have taught 
well. Now I crave a few words on how 
cook the common pan fish, for often hay 
heard you vouch such cooking to b 
veritable art and not known to many. 

PiscaTor.—So, in sooth, for though 
good frying of the fish seems simple, yet 
few cooks do know it, that the one wii 
mastereth it may well say with Saint P:\ 
“this one thing I do,’ and be content. 
Anent this matter will I give you what an 
old angler, who himself did learn wonderfully 
how to fry fish, saith about it. 

First you shall take an abundance of lard, 
the freshest and best, hard and of the old 
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‘on, free from water so that it doth not ignorant, doth become, as I have heard from 

:,uch in the pan. This you shall make those much traveled in England, so like 
‘ing hot and mark well that it be so the famous sole of that land that the two 
il through the cooking. And, to this fish shall hardly be told apart on the 
he fish, kept moist under plate, must tongue. 


DRESSED BLACK BASS. 


be taken from the ice a full half hour before Elsewhile will I make enlargement on 
frying, lest by his coolness he affect the fat. other heads, as how to know the fresh fish 
Lay on the fish maize meal, thin and even, at the market. But no more at present. 
so that the crisp may be fine. And be sure VeNATOR.—Truly, sir, you end in good 
to turn the fish often so that at the end the time, for see the wind again breaketh the 
juices are not cooked away or the flakes waters and tokens good sport. So let us 
broken, nor may any fish be served save away! 
right hot from the pan and still retain his ; : 
savor “For men will come and men will go, 
avor. See 
Suestioniess. fried by such rules } While ripples gleam and waters flow, 
Questionless, frie ry such rules, Our To ply our art with reel and rod, 
common yellow perch, often derided by the Till flesh and fish are turned to clod.” 


TWENTIETH CENTURY PROVERBS 
By Agnes Deans Cameron 


Atways look a gift wheel in the tire. 
It is a wise golfer that knows his own score. 
NEVER weigh the big-fish story—the scales may be found wanting. 


Wuen Reynard turns preacher, the wise hen retires to her roost. 





OLD TIME 
By Henry 


“HE history of the evolution of our 
American game of baseball, from its 
origin to the existing period, presents 

a very interesting series of chapters illustra- 
tive of the American method of improving 
the various field sports we adopt, through 
the medium of national association govern- 
ment. It was especially through this means 
that the old English schoolboy game of 
“rounders” was transformed into the great 
manly field sport now as well known as the 
national game of the Americans, as cricket 
is that of the English people. As a school- 
boy I used to play “rounders” in England 
over sixty years ago. That was in the 
decade of the thirties. Little did I dream 
at the time, that I would become a head 
gardener, so to speak, in developing from 
the little English acorn of “rounders,” the 
now giant oak of the American game of base- 
ball. 

Sixty years ago a form of baseball was 
played in the United States and in Canada, 
originally in the Republic under the name 
of “town ball,” and in the Dominion as a 
modified form of “rounders;” the former 
was familiar to Philadelphians as far back 
as 1831 and the latter in the upper Canadian 
Province in 1838. But the history of base- 
ball, as we know it at the present day, dates 
from the organization of the first National 
Association of Baseball Players in New 
York in 1858. Baseball, however, was 
played in New York a decade before the 
National Association sprang into existence; 
but the game, as played in the early period 
in question, was one merely for field recrea- 
tion with a bat and ball, the rules governing 
it being of the crudest kind. Parties were 
arranged to go out to the fields in the city 
suburbs once a week for outdoor exercise 
and a “good time.”’ Lateron, in the decade 
of the forties, regular baseball clubs began 
to be organized, and in 1845 a suburban 
summer resort at the Elysian Fields in 
Hoboken, N. J., became the first home of 
baseball in the metropolis, the leading clubs, 
during the decade of the early fifties, com- 
prising the Knickerbocker (the oldest), the 
Gotham, the Eagle and the Empire of New 
York, and the Atlantic, Excelsior, Putnam, 


BASEBALL 
Chadwick 


and Eckford, of Brooklyn, the latter ‘sur 
organized between 1854 and 1856. | -ch 
year of the decade of the fifties saw the 
game grow in public favor, and club: in- 
crease,until it was deemed timely to org: \ize 
a National Baseball Association to ive 
the players an official code of rules to go. ern 
the game. The first baseball conve: ion 
was held in May 1857, and the follo.. ing 
May the first baseball association vas 
organized. 

During the decade of the fifties i vere 
were eighteen Brooklyn clubs enr led 
as members of the National Associs. ‘on, 
viz.: the Excelsior, organized in 1854: the 
Putnam, Eckford and Continental, in 
the Atlantic, Enterprise and Star, in 155 
the Independent, Hamilton and Pastin 
1857; the Charter Oak, Powhattan, Oly 
and Exercise, in 1858; and the Mavrion, 
Social, Henry Eckford, Resolute, Consiulla- 
tion and Favorita, in 1859. Of these the 
most prominent were the Atlantic, Eckiord, 
Excelsior and Putnam Clubs. The Putnam 
played on the old Wheat Hill field in 
Williamsburgh; the Atlantic on a field ad- 
joining the old Long Island Cricket (lub 
grounds at Bedford, and the Excelsior on 
the vacant field bounded by Hoyt, Smith 
and President streets and Carroll Place. 

The first series of important match games 
were those played between picked nines of 
Brooklyn and New York at the old Fashion 
Race-course near Flushing, in 1858. It 
was a match of best two out of three games, 
and the first was played on July 20th, on 
which occasion nearly 2,000 people paid 
their half-dollar admission fee to see the 
game, a very large crowd in those days. 
The contesting nines included players of 
the Atlantic, Excelsior, Eckford and Putnam 
Clubs for Brooklyn, and the Knickerbocker, 
Gotham, Eagle and Empire Clubs for New 
York. New York won the game by the 
score of 22 to 18. 

The second game of the series was played 
on the same grounds on August 17th, on 
which occasion the Brooklyn nine was 
selected from the Atlantic, Eckford and 
Putnam Clubs, the Excelsiors being left 
out; the New York nine comprising players 
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fro the Knickerbocker, Gotham, Eagle. 
Unis of Morrisania and Harlem Clubs, 
Thi: time Brooklyn won by 29 to 8, and 
a t!. :d game became necessary. This was 
pla, ton the same field as before, on Sep- 
ten or 7th. As New York won the game 
by «9 to 18, that ended the series, New 
Yo: thereby carrying off the honors. 
‘first authorized code of playing rules 
eball was published in May, 1858, and 
- a very crude set of regulations, and 
ted only of the playing of a very in- 
kind of game; but it was sufficient 
for ve character of the sport then in vogue, 
whit: was simply enjoyable field exercise 
on: ball ground. For instance, the regula- 
tion hall of the period of 1858 weighed six 
and one-half ounces, and measured ten and 
one-\juarter inches in circumference. It was 
a very lively ball, too, being made with two 
and a half ounces of rubber, covered by 
common yarn, and with an outer covering 
of leather. The bat used, while being but 
two and one-half inches in diameter, was of 
any length the batsman chose. Then, 
again, the ball, in its delivery by the pitcher 
to the batsmen, could only be pitched, a 
jerk or any kind of a throw by the pitcher 
being prohibited. The pitcher’s position, 


too, instead of being a fixed one, was simply 
limited to a twelve-foot line forty-five feet 
from the home base, behind which the 
pitcher could take any number of steps in 


delivery he chose. All the pitcher was re- 
quired to do in delivery was “to pitch the 
ball as near as possible over the home base.”’ 
There was no penalty for wild pitching, nor 
any punishment for the batsman in refusing 
to strike at fair balls, strikes only being 
called when he struck at the ball and failed 
to hit it. I° remember seeing pitcher Al 
Smith, of the old Atlantics, in a game with 
the Mutual Club on the Atlantic Club 
grounds at Brooklyn, deliver over sixty balls 
to a single batsman in one inning, before 
the batsman struck at the ball. Then, too, 
in those days a fair ball caught on the bound 
put the batsman out. It took me four years 
before I could bring about the adoption of 
“the fly game,” that is, the abolition of the 
bound catch. 

The laws governing the clubs in those days 
prevented any player from taking part in a 
match game unless he had been a member 
of the club he represented “for thirty days 
prior to the playing of the game, and of no 
other club,” and all players who played base- 
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ball for “money, place or emolument”’ were 
prohibited from playing in a match game. 
This rule was on the books of the National 
Association up to the latter part of the 
decade of the sixties, but it was violated 
time and again. All games were played on 
free grounds up to establishment of the 
Union Ball Grounds in the Eastern District 
of Brooklyn in 1868, and the next year of 
the Capitoline Grounds in the Western 
District. At that time the admission fee 
was ten cents, and at first the money went 
to the proprietor, but later on the clubs 
began to share the gate receipts, and that 
was really the beginning of professional ball 
playing. The first salaried club team of 
players, however, was that of the Cincinnati 
“Red Stockings,” under the management of 
the late Harry Wright, whose wonderfully 
successful career in 1869 became historical, 
that club not losing a single game from 
April, 1869, up to June, 1870, a record yet 
remaining to be equalled. 

Prior to the advent of the Cincinnati 
team, the uniform of club players had been 
blue trousers, with white shirt and blue caps; 
but Manager Wright introduced the red 
stockings with “knickerbockers” in the 
place of trousers, and this has ever since 
been the ball player’s uniform. In the old 
days, too, the catchers wore no masks, or 
padded gloves or breast pads, nor the 
fielders gloves, nor the base runners padded 
uniforms. Not until the decade of the 
seventies was any of the defensive para- 
phernalia, now in vogue, seen in baseball. 
Cricketers had their knee guards and wicket 
keeping and batting gloves, but not in base- 
ball. A Harvard College ball player in- 
vented the catcher’s mask, a professional 
umpire introduced the catcher’s breast pad, 
and a sporting goods firm added the big 
mitts used by catchers. These varied means 
of defence became necessary by the increased 
speed of the pitching which followed the 
legalizing of the throwing of the ball to the 
bat. The changes made in the ball, too, in 
reducing its size and weight and increasing 
its hardness and durability, rendered the 
use of masks, pads and gloves a necessity. 
Nowadays a hard blow from a_ baseball 
will kill, just as a cricket ball or a golf ball, 
hence the necessity for defensive armor as 
in cricket. 

The change in the method of delivering 
the ball to the bat, from that of the old 
square pitch of the decade of the fifties, was 
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slow but sure. Pitcher James Creighton 
of the Excelsiors of 1860 changed the delivery 
from the pitch to the disguised underhand 
throw. Arthur Cummings of the Excelsior 
Junior nine of 1866, introduced the novelty 
of the curve delivery that year, and the 
regular throw in pitching, which came into 
vogue in the decade of the seventies, led to 
the introduction of the wild swift “cyclone” 
pitching of the eighties. The change from 
the large six-ounce elastic ball of the old 
days to the modern regulation ball was one 
greatly to the advantage of the game. So 
was the introduction of the defensive para- 
phernalia. In the old time a catcher’s hands 
were a sight to see from broken finger- 
joints and bruised palms, and injuries to 
fielders were of frequent occurrence. Now 
it is arare thing for a player to be seriously 
hurt, except from carelessness. In fact, in 
every way has the game been improved, 
especially with the increased opportunities 
now afforded for the development of strat- 
egic skill and of scientific points in con- 
tests, in which mental ability is as much 
of an essential as any special physical at- 
tribute. 

While baseball was exclusively in the 
hands of the amateur clubs in the early 
part of its history, its advancement to- 
wards a perfect condition, in the develop- 
ment of the finer points of play the game 
was capable of, was retarded by the great 
difficulty its amateur exemplars experienced 
in finding time for the amount of practice 
in training so essential in bringing out the 
beauties of the game; hence the introduc- 
tion of professionalism in baseball—so re- 
gretted in the old time—proved to be of great 
use in perfecting the game, and in develop- 
ing its scientific features. The professional 
clubs introduced well trained nines under 
skilful managers. Point after point in 
strategic skill followed each season’s ex- 
perience, until the game reached a degree of 
excellence in play which necessitated the 
engagement of men with brains as well as 
physical ability. In fact, there is now no 
field sport in existence which affords so 
large a field for the employment of men 
possessing not only physical endurance, 
strength, nerve and agility of movement, 
but also of sound judgment, courage, 
control of temper and temperate habits, as 
baseball now requires, as played in the 
National League arena. To this extent, 
therefore, the introduction of professional 
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baseball was of advantage to the game, 
But baseball at large still depends for its 
great popularity and its permanence as 
“the sport of sports of the field,” upon ‘he 
majority class of its votaries; and it is :le- 
cidedly out of place for writers on the g:ine 
in the public press to comment on he 
alleged “decadence of our national gam« in 
public favor,” simply because the pro 
sional clubs and their leagues do not go 
their special class as they should do. 

Despite the advance made toward 
perfect game under the auspices of 
National League of professional clubs, t! 
is still a great deal of the science of the g 
remaining to be brought actively into o 
ation, and I look to the clubs of the gr» 
universities to develop strategic skill 
the game to its highest point. Unfoi 
nately the college clubs find a limit to thei 
power of organizing fully trained teams 
their inability to retain their trained play ers 
on their nines except for two or tl 
seasons, as when their players graduite 
that ends their term of service; but this doves 
not prevent the college clubs from framing 
a perfected code of rules for their game un- 
influenced by the motives which govern 
the professional club legislators. 

What is wanted in college baseball is a 
well organized College National Associa- 
tion, and the time is ripe for just such an 
Association to spring into existence. At 
present the condition of things as regards 
college championship honors is similar to 
that which prevailed in the old amateur 
arena in the decade of the sixties, when 
championship titles were merely nominal 
and governed by an old time custom, and 
not by an authorized code of championship 
rules. The anomalous condition of the 
college championship of 1900 presents «an 
illustration of the fact of how much a college 
National Association is wanted. 

The old amateur days in baseball, with 
their social enjoyment, and the enjoyable 
outdoor recreation they admitted of, «are 
gone never to return, but still amateur ball 
can yet be enjoyed, and to quite an extent, 
even in the metropolis, and that outside 
of the college and school arena; witness 
the success of the amateur contests arranged 
under the auspices of the Crescent Club of 
Brooklyn, the most thoroughgoing org:n- 
ization for the promotion of athletic sports 
for amateur exemplars there is on this sie 
the Atlantic. 





BICYCLING FROM MONTREAL TO STE. ANNE 


BEING A TALE OF A LITTLE JOURNEY IN CANADA 


By Frank 


7: ~O the commercial and touring public 

; of that part of America called the 

“- United States, Montreal is no 
str.nge city; it requires no description; yet 
it (oes possess features of interest which 
have eluded the eyes of most travelers and 
soiie natives. As the starting point for 
many excursions either up the St. Law- 
rence into Anglicized, or down the river 
into Catholicized Canada and the mari- 
tinie provinces, Montreal is all summer full 
of tourists and baggage. 

‘To me Montreal will always be a reminder 
of smoke and raspberry tarts. The baker 
at my hotel had left the day before I ar- 
rived and he seemed to have left nothing but 
raspberry tarts which were the only dessert 
served while I tarried in the place. The 
higher part of the city was free from smoke 
but there were the tarts; the lower city 
was free from tarts but was unconscionably 
smoky. 

Montreal builds its finest public buildings 
where they are jostled and crowded by 
tumbledown rookeries whose walls threaten 
the passer-by with destruction. The show 
places have been chronicled time and again. 
Everyone knows the wide spreading and 
magnificent view from Mt. Royal; everyone 
knows the Notre Dame cathedral with its 
chime of ten bells which require twenty men 
to ring them; but if you wish to be really 
interested, leave the regulation sights and 
go down along the docks. 

Here in a shady corner rests a group 
waiting in fear of a job; up in the market 
place below the Nelson monument, where 
once stood the pillory, are the carts of native 
farmers, the produce sold, the owners en- 
joying an afternoon siesta before starting 
for home; or engaged in a jabbering dispute 
over some trifling irregularity of commer- 
cial ethics. In the town above, the street 
cars go clanging on; the tourists, like a 
brood of foraging chicks, rush around with 
craning necks and tired legs, checking off 
in their note-books place after place as 
they pass them by, mistaking sight-seeing 
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for pleasure. To the man with a bicycle 
and a contented, or perhaps vagabond 
spirit, all is different. Let the world go its 
pace. You cannot keep up with it anyway 
so what difference how far ahead it may 
get. Not until I had stayed long enough 
in Montreal did I pack my little bag, mount 
my wheel and ride away. 

Down St. Lawrence street I pedalled, 
out past the toll gate, across the “ Back” 
river, and then towards Terrebon where the 
macadam road ends; where, one could al- 
most say, the road ends. Terrebon might 
be a thousand miles from Montreal. A 
little “Hotel du Boulevard” with a vine- 
covered porch, a hospitable host to greet 
the traveler, and the chickens walking 
leisurely in and out of the hall and bar- 
room—what does it matter? The food is 
well cooked, the house is clean and it is 
perfect peace to lie on a bench before the 
door and watch—watch for nothing. Noth- 
ing will come, that is, nothing that would 
interest the sight-seeing tourist. A cart 
goes rollicking by, carrying three small 
boys who shout with joy as they make 
a corner on one wheel. An itinerant vender 
of gaudy images of all the saints of the 
calendar (and a few extra ones_ beside) 
wends his way from house to house. 

Winding down the little river, which runs 
through Terrebon, goes the road. A sweet 
clover scent fills the nostrils and a harmony 
of bright green and yellow fields appeals to 
the eyes. The grades are easy, most ‘of the 
road is level in fact, but no other favorable 
thing can be said of that highway. The 
soil is like clay and when a little damp, 
as it was when I passed, it rolls up on the 
bicycle wheels until it will stop the rider 
about once in a hundred yards. 

In Lower Canada no one outside the city 
drives two horses abreast or uses a four- 
wheeled vehicle. The invariable rule is a 
one-horse two-wheel cart, rarely possessing 
springs. These rigs make a road of three 
ruts—one for the horse and one for each 
wheel with the grass growing between. 
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The wheel ruts are too narrow to .ride a 
bicycle in, and the middle rut too rough. 
Once in a while there is a foot path beside 
the road, sometimes when near a_ village 
it is quite good, and then occasionally there 
is a piece of board walk eight inches 
wide, or if two boards are used there is a 
two inch crack between them which makes 
it worse than one board until you learn 
to watch a board instead of the crack. 
Along the road at irregular intervals are 
tall wooden crosses, their weather stained 
arms invoking upon the traveler the bless- 
ings of the saint whose figure stands at the 
base gazing raptly upward, or perhaps in 
miniature is enclosed in a niche in the cross 
itself. To every cross the native bends an 
uncovered head as he passes. 

How picturesque the rural scenery of the 
Province of Quebec is, ene can only know 
by following a route apart from the railroads. 
The quaint features of the country and its 
inhabitants are not to be seen from a car 
window. L’Assomption where I stopped 
for supper the first night out from Montreal, 
is a fair type of the French Canadian village. 
In approaching each of these villages the 
first thing to be seen is the glittering spire 
of a Roman Catholic church, betokening 
usually the presence also of a convent or 
convent school and all through that country 
the garbs of the sisterhood and monastic 
orders are constantly before one. As I 
sat by the street in L’Assomption there 
passed the simplest little funeral procession 
I have ever seen. There was a small cart 
with a man driving the one horse, and on 
the seat at his side a tiny casket. A child 
sat on a low stool in front of him. Behind 
the cart walked two, men with long crape 
streamers flowing from their hats—evi- 
dently the customary funeral badge of the 
men. They in turn were followed by two 
women who completed the tearful little 
cortege. 

From L’Assomption to L’Epiphanie is 
the shortest railroad in Canada. Four 
miles is its length and it boasts one engine 
and one passenger car—about half as large 
as a Broadway cable car. The whole affair 
seems to be home made. I rode to L’Epi- 
phanie on it (holding my bicycle on the rear 
platform because there was no room for it 
inside), not so much that I wished to go to 
L’Epiphanie as that I wanted to see how the 
toy road worked. The name of its owner 
is Mr. Tardif, that is Mr. Slow. 
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The most absolutely provoking highway 
that I found was west of Berthier where t! 
sand piled over the fences and drifted in 
cuts like snow. From Berthier into Tr 
Riveres, or Three Rivers, my ride was 
succession of struggles with the roads a: 
the language of the people, as the peo, 
speak it. Three Rivers is an interesti 
old town of ten thousand inhabitants ar 
they say, with only forty English families. 
through this country the English proporti 
of the population is continually decreasin 
This is the only place of any size betw 
Montreal and Quebec and partakes of 1 
nature of the little villages, though it on 
in a while surprises one with an attempt 
imitate Quebec; as a rule, however, its wa 
are hopelessly ancient. In the evening 
streets are well filled with pedestrians, a 
in front of the hotels the guests sit wi 
their chairs in the road and their feet on t! 
narrow walk. A stranger finds some 4 
ficulty in becoming accustomed to hors 
passing within a few inches of his head, a1 
to obliging ladies to walk around his fev: 
but the natives do not seem to mind. 
the best hotel, comfortable as it is, o: 
must stoop in order to pass through 
bedroom doors and its hallways are dari 
and narrow chasms, but everything is clea:. 
Cleanliness seems to be a characteristic 
the French Canadian hostelries. 

From Three Rivers down through Batise:n 
and Ste. Anne de la Parade one rides over 
just such roads as I have already described, 
past hundreds of farmhouses as much alike 
as peas in a pod. All the farm buildings 
are small and most of them are of brick or 
stone, plastered and whitewashed outside. 
A stranger is not likely to get lonely for the 
dogs are ever present and then there is always 
the amusement (sometimes scarcely amusing) 
of trying to find the way by asking question: 
of the natives. I was on a lazy pleasure 
pilgrimage and eared little if the roads were 
bad and less if they were long, and spent 
hours in idling by the wayside in pleasant 
spots where some hurrying stream raced 
along between high sandy banks on its way 
to the big river; or I sat at the edge of the 
big St. Lawrence itself and watched the 
occasional boats, sailboats, steamboats, 
freighters and passenger craft as they moved 
leisurely up or down the stream. Taking 
the railroad for a little way below Ste. Anne 
de la Parade, I found that the country ap 
pears exceptionally uninteresting in tha‘ 
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At each station a group of children 
«l the train and ran through the cars 
berries in little paper cones. They 
s shrewd as newsboys and did a thriv- 
From Pont Rouge the roads 
bec are no improvement upon those 


siness. 
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the St. John gate. The rain met me at St. 
Foye and I reached Quebec wet and tired, 
just at night. 

Quebec the quaint and quiet, is a city of 
no uncertain charm. Age cannot wither her, 
nor de custom and tourists seem able to 





LITTLE CHAMPLAIN STREET, QUEBEC. 


farther up the river. but at Lorette, Indian 
Lorette they call it, the home of what are 
left of the once powerful Hurons, one strikes 
a macadam road leading up a long hill to 
St. Foye and thence into the citadel city by 


stale her infinite variety. With a life dating 
back to the time of Jacques Cartier, 1535, 
the place was for two hundred and fifty years 
a prominent figure in American history and 
expects and deserves to be taken seriously. 
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Its name has never been satisfactorily ac- 
counted for. Some have attributed it to 
a Montagnais word, Kepek, meaning dis- 
embark. Another suggestion is quel bec, 
“what a beak!”’ as an exclamation by Car- 
tier’s followers upon coming in sight of the 
bold promontory. The best authorities, 
however, give credence to the idea that it 
is derived from an Indian word meaning 
“a narrowing of the river,” for the St. Law- 
rence at that point is less than a mile in width. 
The walled city of a century and a half 
ago has so far exceeded its former bounds 
that the walls are now in the middle, 
rather than on the outskirts of its territory 
and the old Martello towers, once defensive 
outposts of the fort are now inside the city 
limits. Even the imposing parliament build- 
ing is without the wall just beyond the St. 
Louis gate where St. Louis street becomes 
the fashionable Grand Allee. 

Changed? Yes, the city has changed in that 
it is modernized with electric road and other 
noisy appurtenances but it still possesses 
its foreign atmosphere, clinging tenaciously 
to the language of its mother country, 
France, of whose history it was for so many 
years a mirror. Fire has proved the great- 
est foe to Quebec’s historical bric-a-brac, 
and commercial necessity has been a close 
second. The picturesque gates of the old 
city; Hope gate, Prescott, Lower Town and 
Palace gates have one after another passed 
out of existence and the old St. John gate 
has recently been partially removed to 
broaden the street for traffic, while the 
Kent and St. Louis entrances have been 
replaced by new and artistic stone archways. 
Quebee possesses an individuality which 
must stamp itself indelibly upon the mind 
of every visitor. It is intensely historical 
in its interests, from the narrow Little 
Champlain street, Sous-le-cap, and the old 
cathedral of Notre Dame de Victoires— 
built in 1688—near where Montgomery fell 
in his ill-advised attempt to capture the 
Lower Town rather than the Citadel City; 
up to the Plains of Abraham whose story 
is familiar to every American schoolboy. 
The city is built in two parts, called Lower 
Town and Upper Town, which are separated 
by a precipice having a sheer descent of from 
fifty to one hundred and fifty feet. A few steep 
streets or roadways connect the two. While 
the Lower Town is of itself level, the Upper 
Town slopes back from the cliff, with its 
-annon lined ramparts, to the summit of 


the citadel hill where are the fort and barracks 
some three hundred feet above theriver. The 
walls of the citadel fortress were originally 
of wood and required much expensive ro- 
pair. So much money was laid out upon 
them by the French governors that Lovis 
XIV. was led to ask if they were built 
gold. 

The French quarter of Montreal gives « 

a foretaste of Quebec but there is rea 
no comparison between the two. The } 
pendicular streets of the latter city, n 
narrowing to the darkness of an alley, n 
widening into a spacious market place, 
bordered with old-fashioned dormer-\ 
dowed buildings, interspersed in the bi 
ness portion with occasional modern stor 
The grades of the streets make any met! 
of transportation welcome at times. 
cycling for the average rider is good 07 
going toward the river. One of the o:! 
features of the streets is the caleche wh 

is like an old-fashioned two-wheeled 1, 
buggy, with the driver seated on the da 
board. These cabs are hired by the hour 
but it is a poor-witted cabby who can: 
keep a sightseer going for half a day whien 
once he gets him aboard his vehicle. Per- 
haps no buildings in Quebec attract more 
attention than the picturesque Basilica aid 
the Ursuline convent. The former is the 
old French cathedral begun in 1647 and {o- 
day lavishly decorated with gold and rare 
paintings. It faces the modern city hall 
across old Market Square which is now 
little more than a cab stand, caleche stand, 
perhaps one should say. The Ursuline con- 
vent, at the end of narrow Parloir street, 
was founded in 1639 and is the oldest con- 
vent of America’s convent country, Lower 
Canada. 

There are ‘in the city almost countless 
spots worthy of description on account of 
their interest in connection with the history 
not only of Canada but of our own country. 
There are monuments to Champlain, the 
favorite of Henry of Navarre and the first 
European actor on the broad stage of New 
York State; to Wolfe, the victor, and to 
Montcalm, the vanquished; there is the old 
parliament house; the cardinal’s palace; 
Laval university with its world-wide reput:- 
tion for learning: and the Jesuits’ College, 
built a year before Harvard by the Jesuit 
priests, of whom Frontenac was wont to si, 
“They think more of beaver skins than of t!:¢ 
Indians’ souls.”’ There is the palace of the 
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nch Intendants, the scene during the 
r 18th century of endless indescribable 
‘ss and debaucheries; Hotel Dieu con- 

and hospital and some eight or nine 
e convents; the oldest house in town, 
re Montealm was laid out, together with 
site of the house to which Montgomery 
taken after his death at the base of the 
—one might go on almost indefinitely. 
h place has its history and its traditions 
the result of it all is to make the city 
eritable treasure house of historical 
lth. On the site where now stands the 
hotel, Chateau de Frontenac, once 

id the Castle St. Louis, the house of the 

nch governors; the headquarters later 
of the English themselves, where took place 
much of the gayety which made the old 
capitol city so famous for its society and 
its beautiful women—a reputation not all 
lost to-day. The cellar of the old castle 
is still to be seen beneath the boards 
Dufferin Terrace. 

Dufferin Terrace stands among the fore- 
most of the world’s promenade places and 
as one passes between the Chateau and the 
Champlain monument and steps out upon 
the broad walk a scene of superb grandeur 
at once presents itself. Imagine, at the 
edge of the cliff which divides Upper and 
Lower Quebec, a board walk some fifty feet 
wide and a quarter mile in length with a 
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high guard rail and five pretty green and 
white kiosks at its outer line, and you have 
a picture of the Terrace itself. All the 
evening up and down, in ones, twos, threes, 
and half dozens walk—not saunter—the 
people of Quebec. Every class is repre- 
sented. Tommy Atkins, with his saucy red 
cap and short walking stick, is there and his 
sweetheart hangs on his arm as he meets or 
passes the commanding officer from a British 
cruiser below, promenading with the reign- 
ing belle of the summer colony. As one 
looks out over the rail the prospect is ab- 
sorbing, not to say thrilling. Above the 
further end of the Terrace towers the 
citadel, the military guardian of this Gibral- 
tar of the St. Lawrence. From beyond the 
citadel, down past the point where Wolfe’s 
army scaled the hights, comes the river, 
winding its sinuous length, past Levis with 
its cathedral spire a graceful outline against 
the low eastern sky; past Quebec’s docks 
and wharves; past the Isle D’Orleans (once 
the Isle of Bacchus) and the Montmorency 
river and falls; past far Ste. Anne, disap- 
pearing finally in the blue of the distant 
hazy, twilight enveloped Laurentian monu- 
tains on the north. The darkness begins 
to creep up the river and lights are twinkling 
from Levis’ bluffs; the street lights of little 
old Lower Quebec burst into a glow and 
the red and green signals of ferryboats and 
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“THE INVARIABLE RULE IS A ONE-HORSE, TWO-WHEEL CART.”’ 
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tugs go darting across the river. The lan- 
terns swing on the decks of H. M. 8. Jnde- 
jatigable and Psyche anchored in midstream 
and from the latter comes the dull boom 
of the sunset gun while bugle call echoes 
bugle call across the water from ship to 
ship. The sailors begin to sing and from 
Little Champlain street, at the foot of the 
cliff, floats up the music of girls’ voices in an 
old lovesong. The slap, slap, slap of the water 
on piers and ships’ sides; the creak of cord- 
age and the rattle of oars; these sounds all 
add to the witchery of the situation. The 
orchestra in the chateau breaks into a 
waltz and the moon rises from behind a long 
straight bank of heavy clouds. It is like 
a play, and one almost expects the scene 
to dissolve. 

This and Quebec’s other beauties I had 
to leave all too soon in order not to miss 
seeing the falls of Montmorency and the 
famous cathedral at Ste. Anne de Beaupre. 
Montmorency Falls—a hundred feet higher 
than Niagara—are reached by a nine mile 
ride from Quebec out across the Dorchester 
bridge and along through the village of Beau- 
port,which stretches its serpentine length for a 
mile or so on each side of the rough macadam 
road. They call Beauport a village, but it 
appears to the traveler as only a locality 
where the typical houses with their varie- 
gated wall paper window shades and daz- 
zling white external walls are a little nearer 
together than usual. Montmorency village 
lies upon the site of Wolfe’s first battle with 
Montcalm when he tried to turn the latter’s 
left on the July 31st previous to his success- 
ful attack upon Quebec’s citadel. The 
house on the left of the falls as one looks up 
at them from the St., Lawrence was once the 
home of Queen Victoria’s father, Duke of 
Kent. 

I found at the falls a crowd of jolly sailors 
from the two British cruisers and they were 
certainly a social and hospitable lot of fel- 
lows. Three of them who were rather drunk 
I remember, came dancing down the hill, 
arm in arm, a living picture of Taffy, the 
Laird and Little Billee. From Montmor- 
ency the macadam road with its rutted and 
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hollowed surface goes on through L’Ange 
Guardien; the little Lotainvil! 
stream, past Chateau Richer, one of t!: 
oldest villages in the country; to the Sau 
& la Puce River, where it ends, and I four 
myself once more on a dirt road—wor-: 
if possible than any I had struck befor 
From here, however, it was not far to n 
destination, the village of Ste. Anne, wh« 
the cathedral attracts every year hundre: 
of thousands of visitors, both curious «a 
devout. The shrine of La Bonne Ste. Am 
as it now is, is an expensive cathedral 
Corinthian architecture on the site of a litt 
chapel erected by some Breton mariners 
were saved from a St. Lawrence storm 
that point nearly three hundred years ag 
A gilded figure of the saint, some fourté 
feet high, stands midway between the t) 
towers, and the number of people reput 
to have been cured of infirmities by h 
blessing is countless. ] 
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Inside, on each si 
of the middle door, are crutches, truss: 
canes and all sorts of such appliances pil: 
to the roof, as a standing refutation of t! 
scoffs of unbelievers. There are in t! 
cathedral, too, many relics, some of the 
bones from the good saint’s grave—a wri- 
bone, a finger bone, ete., all of which hay 
been sent at one time or another by foreign 
church officials, and Anne of Austria once 
embroidered with her own hands and sent, 
as an offering to her patron saint, a rich 
chasuble which is still used on occasions. 
The interesting gifts to the cathedral, how- 
ever, are far too many for enumeration here 
and far too elaborate for adequate descrij)- 
tion. The village near by is mostly a col- 
lection of hotels and bazaars which depend 
upon the tourists for support, but the sur- 
rounding country is the most primitive 
which my journey touched and northeas' 
of Ste. Anne soon recedes into the wildernes~ 
which stretches away to Lake St. John, 
Chicoutimi and the Saguenay, a country 
abounding in game and fish but free from 
all vestiges of roads. From Ste. Anne | 
retraced my steps to Quebec and left there 
by rail having ridden a bicycle all that | 
eared to in Lower Canada. 








THE AMATEUR’S GARDEN 
By Robert Blight 


\ HO would imagine that a lawyer- 
, V statesman, Lord Chancellor of 
England, and, above all, a deep 
pli. osopher, would condescend to trouble his 
het about a garden? Yet this did Francis 
Bseon, Lord Verulam, one of the most famous 
es in England’s history. And, more- 
r, his words, written at the beginning 
of :ie seventeenth century, are well worth 
reiding at the beginning of the twentieth. 
You will find them in his essay XLVL., 
“(i Gardens:” “God Almighty first planted 
agarden. And, indeed, it is the purest of all 
human pleasures; it is the greatest refresh- 
ment to the spirits of man, without which 
buildings and palaces are but gross handi- 
works. And a man shall ever see that when 
ages grow to civility and elegancy, men 
come to build stately, sooner than to garden 
finely, as if gardening were the greater per- 
fection.”” The learned author of the “ No- 
vum Organum” and the “Advancement of 
Learning’? never wrote truer words than 
those in which he ealls a garden the purest 
of human pleasures and the greatest re- 
freshment to the spirits of man. According 
to his princely tastes, he thought that a 
garden “ought not well to be under thirty 
acres of ground;” but his estimate of the 
pleasure and refreshment is perfectly ap- 
plicable to that which can be derived from 
the smaller plots that fall to the lot of 
persons who do not aspire to being “ Lord 
Chancellors and Keepers of the King’s 
Privy Seal.” Even within the small area 
usually attached to the suburban 
dence, one may find most beneficial recrea- 
tion for both body and mind. The occu- 
pation of tending such a small garden 
affords just enough exercise to keep the 
kinks out of our muscles. Exercise is taken 
in the fresh air laden with nature’s sweetest 
perfumes; and every movement has an 
object, for it aims at securing delights that 
nothing eise ean afford. The mind relaxes 
its nervous tension, and, in watching the 
growth, habits, and beauty of the plants, 
acquires powers of observation that cannot 
fail to be of service in the far different fields 
of business and professional life. 


resi- , 


Of course, it is possible to have a garden 
in our plot by getting the florist to send a 
man to dig over the place and fill it with 
a wagon-load of plants which have been 
reared in the nursery garden; but what 
interest have youinthem? They are perfect 
strangers to you, and all that you care to 
note is whether they come up to the stand- 
ard of perfection of bloom held out to you 
by the seller. Had you sown the seeds 
yourself, anxiously waited for their ger- 
mination, pricked out the seedlings to get 
stronger plants, and planted them in the 
bed with your own hands; had you made 
cuttings, potted them, watched for the 
signs of successful growth; watered, trimmed, 
pruned, and stirred the earth around them; 
they would have acquired a personal in- 
terest in your eyes, and the population of 
your heart and mind would have been there- 
by increased. 

Why should we not be our own gardeners, 
enjoy the health-giving occupation, and 
make and earn for ourselves the riches of 
color and beauty to be got from the flowers? 
Why should we not be prosaic and practical 
and raise our own succulent lettuce, tooth- 
some radish, juicy peas, nay, even the 
onion, and many another vegetable? Or 
once again, why not have your own straw- 
berry bed, alongside of which you may 
spread a rug and lie at ease as you pick the 
berry of berries and transfer it to your palate, 
without the delay that usually attends it 
between the market-garden and your door? 
If you have never enjoyed that luxury, I 
can drop a tear for you. Echo repeats 
“Why not?” and we must answer, “It is 
because we will not.” Gardening appears 
to have terrors for many people; for some 
because they imagine they cannot afford 
to have a garden of their own, thinking that 
the florist’s man or other professional is 
a necessity; for others because they think 
that it is an abstruse art requiring years 
of study and volumes of lore. The man is 
not a necessity, nor is any deep study 
necessary; all that you need to qualify you 
for entering upon the work at once is—a 
love for it. Not that you will not study. 
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The day will come when you will find de- 
light in even a seedsman’s catalogue. 

We will suppose, for the nonce, that you 
have the necessary plot of ground. The 
size of it is not of so much importance, but, 
although we covet not Bacon’s thirty acres, 
we may say that, in reason, the larger the 
suburban lot is, the better. An amateur 
will find no difficulty in managing, say, for 
instance, fifty feet by one hundred and 
fifty. This can be done by his own labor, 
except, perhaps, for a day or two in early 
spring, when things must be hurried a little. 
Then an ordinary laborer may be employed 
to do the heavy work. 

But you cannot do without tools. Get a 
digging spade, one with a “tread,” or 
narrow plate along the top of the blade, so 
that you can apply your foot without pain 
and without danger to the sole of your 
shoe. A digging fork also is advisable, 
for a fork loosens the soil better than a 
spade. One with four tines, or prongs, is 
the most serviceable. A hand fork is also 
desirable for stirring the earth around 
plants in the beds and borders. It has 
generally three short broad prongs, and a 
handle about six inches long. You will 
need a rake or two. The teeth of these are 
usually placed an inch apart, and vary in 
number from four to fourteen. One with 
twelve teeth and one with six will be suf- 
ficient, the former for general work, the 
latter for using between plants in the 
border. Have also a wooden hay rake. 
It is necessary for collecting grass and 
leaves, and it breaks up newly dug ground 
far better than a steel rake. A hoe is a 
good thing, as you will find when you be- 
come “the man with” it. One with a 
blade of about four inches is large enough, 
for with such a tool you can get between 
plants to loosen earth, and a light weapon 
is not so likely to miss its stroke, to the 
execution of some treasured piant instead 
of a weed. A trowel is necessary for trans- 
planting; do not have it too large, see that 
it is well hollowed, and made of steel so that 
it will not bend when you are taking out 
your plants. You should have a watering 
pot or two. The larger ought to carry 
twelve quarts, the smaller four, and both 
should have a rose at the end of the spout. 
See that this rose is removable, for you may 
want to drench instead of gently spraying 
aplant. Get also a chip basket for carrying 


ment accordingly. 
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earth, plants and weeds. You will thus } 
saved from all chance of making a litt: 
The whole of these will not cost you s 
dollars, and if you go to a reliable seed ma 
you will get articles that will last you ma: 
a year. 

If your plot of ground is fairly large, 
will be advisable to have a wheelbarro\ 
but do not get a heavy one, for it would | 
a load in itself. A light one, ‘f well mad 
will be serviceable for years, aid will sa 
you many a journey. For a lawn you \ 
need a lawn mower. Get a really good o1 
The cheap wheels only cut decently for 
week or two, and then you wonder what 
the matter with the grass. A fourteen-in 
machine is as much as you will care to pu 
about for an hour. A lady cannot use 
nor can that boy of yours who ought to ta 
a hand in keeping the lawn tidy. You \ 
find a pair of grass shears very useful 
getting into corners, under shrubs, and : 
places not to be reached by the machi: 
And let me advise you to have a good cla 
knife and to keep it sharp. It will save t! 
dainty pocket knife, which has a kna 
of breaking the rivets when you are tryii. 
to cut off the old toughened stem of a ro 
You must have a garden line, in order 
get matters straight, but two stout pe; 
and a ball of twine will make as good a one 
as the best. Now remember that all thi 
things are a workman’s tools, and should |e 
treated as such; not left out on the gras 
in rainy weather; not thrown down in 
heap; but kept as every workman worth |: 
salt keeps his tools, 

Now, let us walk into the plot that is to 
be the garden. It is hard, if not impossible, 
to give any rules to be followed out in all 
instances in laying out grounds. Each area 
has peculiarities of its own and needs treat- 
Much, therefore, must 
be left to the taste of the owner, and here 
comes in one of the greatest delights 0! 
being one’s own gardener. We can use our 
artistic faculties and make veritable pictures. 
However, let us see what can be done about 
a few ideas. Generally speaking, if there 1s 
to be a kitchen garden, it is placed farthe-! 
from the house, and is kept almost out 0! 
sight, because it has necessarily to be ver) 
formal and often presents a somewhat di-- 
hevelled appearance. There can be no 
difficulty in planning a kitchen garden, {' 
the great principle is to use every squar 
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inc, of available ground. In the flower 

garden, however, our object is to make a 

piciure, and the most skilful painting is 

usc.css if the perspective is all wrong. We 

mu-t, therefore, attend to perspective and 

mae distances, if there are none. The 

requisite is grace rather than formality. 

.d straight lines in a garden of moderate 

sions. Nature, indeed, when left to 

f in the limitless wilderness, abhors 

‘cht lines nearly as much as she does 

suum. Paths should be curved and 

angular, beds should be oval, circular, 

cde with a double curve. Even a 

r along a boundary wall looks better 

wells toward the center and curves to 
vvness at the ends. 

Perhaps it will be best to take a supposed 
case: We have an ordinary suburban lot, 
some fifty feet by a hundred and fifty, and 
our house is one of a pair. This is often 
thought to be a kind of hopeless case, just to 
be tolerated with a bed or two, and we make 
the excuse that we can do nothing with such 
a plot of ground. Let us see. I propose 
to grow my own vegetables, because they are 
ever so much sweeter and fresher than those 
in the market. I shall not trouble with 


potatoes and cabbage; not because there 


is no interest in cultivating them, but be- 
cause the saving on expense and flavor is 
not very important. I will divide my 
garden into three equal lengths. Two of 
these go to lawn and flowers, and the other, 
at the further end, is for vegetables. If I 
can command a good quantity of earth I 
throw up a sloping ridge, about two feet 
high and the same in width at the top; not 
all across the garden where the division 
between kitchen and flower is to be, but 
to within five feet of one side, thus leaving 
an entrance into the further portion. This 
will allow a path of four feet. This ridge 
is to be sloped off very gradually into the 
nearer, and steeply into the kitchen garden, 
and then turfed, except the two feet wide 
at the top, which is to be left as a bed. This 
bed is to be planted with lilac or privet or 
arbor vite and not to be allowed to get too 
high. 

From the door of the house carry a path 
with a bold sweep, right down the lot to 
the opening left. Let there be a double 
curve in it. At a little distance from the 
opening let us have a dark green shrub, 
say a Thuia, allowing it plenty of room to 
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grow. On the other side of the path, half 
way in the center third, put another shrub, 
not necessarily an evergreen. Again, half- 
way down the flower garden put another 
shrub on the same side of the path as the 
Thuia, but so as not to cover the view of it 
in any degree. Whatever shrubs you may 
plant, let them not interfere with the line 
of sight between these three. It is aston- 
ishing how much distance this little device 
lends to the length of the garden, and the 
opening into the kitchen department gives 
an air of mystery. No one would suppose 
that I grew such a vulgar thing as an onion 
on the other side of that shrub-crowned 
slope. They would rather think that be- 
yond that sweep there lay some romantic 
wilderness. Do not chide me for this bit 
of deception; one of the beauties of a garden 
lies in its mystery, and I cannot get it in 
any other way within the narrow limits of 
my belongings. In fact, of so much im- 
portance do I think that division, that if I 
could not command the necessary earth for 
the slope, I would plant the hedge on the 
level, or even put up a light trellis work 
and train sweet peas and morning glories 
upon. it. 

Now for a border along one of the fences 
that separate me from my neighbor. Do 
not let us have a straight line along the 
grass plot. Begin about six feet on the 
house side of the opening into the kitchen 
garden, and from that point curve gently 
outward until you get a bed five feet wide. 
Continue this for some distance and then 
curve inward again to three feet, continuing 
this width to the house or front fence. The 
border on the other side should be just the 
reverse of this, beginning with the narrowest 
part at the front. A good way is to make 
a plan of your ground first and try the 
effect of curves before you transfer them 
to the grass plot. So far we have two 
borders and a lawn with a path sweeping to 
one side between trees or shrubs. If you 
want other beds, let them be ovals or double 
curves sloping away from the house, not 
parallel to it. Everything about the garden 
should tend to lead the eye away into the 
distance, not to present a line across the 
direction in which we look from the windows 
of the house. 

Probably there are shade trees between 
the front of the house and the road. If so, 
let all of the front space be lawn, or, if there 
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is a sunny angle, a curved bed for roses 
or other bright flowers. You will rarely 
take your ease on that side of the home, 
so direct all your best efforts to what is for 
your retired pleasure. What has been said 
is only in the way of suggestion, for, as has 
been already pointed out, every plot has its 
own. possibilities, and, also, every one has 
his own notions of artistic beauty. Only 
remember that your garden has to be a 
harmonious picture, pleasant alike to eye 
and mind. 

Should you live in a retired country spot, 
where trees and shrubs are already estab- 
lished, simply bear in mind the principles 
alluded to, and arrange your paths and beds 
so as always to suggest something beyond. 
There isa subtle principle in this; it is a look- 
ing out into the future, a transferring to 
material things the * spiritual phase of 
“hope.” If, by any chance, you should 
become owner of an old-time garden, with its 
formal paths and beds edged with box, 
with “pleached alleys,” and fruit trees 
scattered among the flowers, do not change 
a single thing without thinking over it and 
sleeping upon it for many a day. Such a 
garden has its own beauty, and much of 
that lies in its associations. Never be in a 
hurry to cut down a tree, shrub, or flower. 
It is difficult to replace them. 

A word or two about aspects. Flowers 
and vegetables will not succeed without 
fresh air and sunlight. For these, then, 
a garden that has exclusively a northern 
aspect is unsuitable; but the owner of even 
such a one need not despair, for he can turn 
his attention to ferns; and there is no more 
interesting family of plants. An eastern 
aspect is the best, if the rays of the sun do 
not leave the ground before noon. Plants 
appear to enjoy being roused from their 
night’s rest by the gentle eastern light 
before they are called upon to bear the heat 
of the day. Such an outlook is the earliest 
in the garden, and both flowers and vege- 
tables show here some days before they do 
on the that receives southern and 
western rays. A garden that is exposed 
to sun from early morning to sunset is not 
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a requisite for even brilliant flowers. 
amateur gardener will best succeed y !yo 
studies the habits of his plants and gives 
them the aspect that they seem to enjvy, 
It is not every plant that can bear the e' ire 
all day. Flowers get sunburned, as we' as 
maidens on the seashore sands. |] 
varieties of the same plant are differ: 
affected by the same aspect, so that it 
matter of some importance that the am: 
attend to this. 

The soil of the garden is a matter of | 
ary importance. In fact, it is one o 
chief elements in that environment of \ 
we talk so much in connection with 
evolution of plants. One thing is esse: 
—the soil must be friable, not close 
heavy. It should also be well drained 
plants can no more thrive with a laye 
cold sour water at their roots than hu 
beings can with their feet always 
similar position. 

For a kitchen garden annual enrichi: 
with suitable manure is a positive neces: \') 
but with the flower garden discretion 1ist 
be used. Some flowers need as rich ~vil 
as you can well give them, such as ro-es; 
others do not require anything beyond! a 
moderately enriched soil; while to siume 
plants, such as ferns, manure is a positive 
poison. Speaking generally, we oughi to 
have a soil with a fair amount of vegetable 
meld in it; light, deep, and fairly rich with 
the most decayed stable manure that can 
be procured. Some beds for special plants 
will require special preparation, but this 
must be left for a future paper. That 
must treat of the preparation‘ of the eds 
and borders, what to plant, and how to plant 
it. Only one word more, therefore. Make 
up your mind to be your own gardener. Be 
ready to rise with the sun, spend an hour in 
the garden, then retire to dress for the duties 
of the day, get your breakfast, go to your 
daily avocations with a heart as bright as 
the early morning sunlight; and when the 
day’s work is done, you will want to spend 
another hour or even two in your garden 
hours full of pleasure and happiness. /'r- 
perto crede. 





THE CARE OF THE AUTOMOBILE 
By J. A. Kingman 


” * “HE automobile is an inanimate object. 
{ Man invented it and only man can 
al make itrun. The perfect perform- 

ances of an automobile reflect the skill and 
judement of the man who is operating and 
caring for it. On the other hand, the ingen- 
uity of the inventor and the skill of the manu- 
faci arer will be thrown away if the automo- 
bile gets into the hands of a man who either 
can not, or will not, operate it properly. It 
is evident that the automobile must be oper- 
ated judiciously and maintained carefully if 
good results are to be obtained. Whatever 
machine you buy, study its mechanism thor- 
oughly, and do not be in too much of a hurry 
to get out on the road. When you do, take 
things easily, and be content with moderate 
speed, 

The purchaser of an automobile should not 
attempt to run the carriage until he under- 
stands its mechanism. He should know 
what each part is, and what function it per- 
forms. He should find out which parts re- 
quire the most attention and what attention 
to give them. This is certainly the proper 
way to begin. The actual operation is a 
simple matter; it is easy to learn how to 
operate a few levers. Anyone can run an 
automobile, but one should know, not only 
what to do, but why to do it. One mistake 
beginners make‘is to run the automobile 
too far when first learning. The novice 
should be content with a few miles on the first 
day, increasing the distance each day very 
slightly. He will learn something about the 
machine every day, and by taking it easily, 
will avoid trouble through inexperience. Any 
new machine should be run carefully and 
slowly at first, in order to limber it up prop- 
erly. A new automobile is not ready for a 
long run. There is another reason why a 
beginner should take it easily. If he makes 
a bad blunder he is apt to lose confidence in 
himself. This is not true in all cases, but it 
isina great many. Most men do not realize 
what a powerful instrument an automobile is 
until they operate one and make some mis- 
take. Then they have an exhibition of the 
pent-up energy stored in the carriage box, 
and if that power is improperly applied, dam- 
age will result. 


Another great trouble with novices is that 
they try to make too much speed. This is 
most dangerous. When an inexpert oper- 
ator is speeding his machine, he is apt to be- 
come excited, and thus lose control of it. It 
is very exhilarating to travel at a high rate of 
speed, and the temptation to do so is great. 
A beginner may appreciate the danger, and 
have vowed never to make more than ten or 
twelve miles an hour; yet, in a week, he will 
probably: be disappointed if he cannot beat 
every automobile or trolley car in his neigh- 
borhood. Even the expert chauffeur should 
not use his automobile for racing if it was 
not built for it. A racing automobile is 
designed for racing; an ordinary automobile 
isnot. Ifaman has an ordinary automobile 
and races in it, he is abusing its powers. He 
is expecting it to do work for which it was not 
intended. And if he has trouble, it is his own 
fault. An automobile capable of running 
at a high rate of speed is valuable in case of 
an emergency ; but it does not follow that be- 
cause it is fast that it should always be run 
up to its limit. And it isa mistake to do it. 
Never turn corners swiftly. There is danger 
in it. The centrifugat foree may cause an 
upset. Even if it does not, it is also bad for 
the machinery. Never attempt great speed 
in Gimbing hills. It may be gratifying to 
own a machine which is a swift and sure hill 
climber, but you should not force the auto- 
mobile. Steam and electric machines are 
propelled up hills by simply giving the motor 
more steam or electric current. Gasoline 
sarriages are operated differently. A low, 
or hill climbing gear is thrown into play, 
which reduces the speed of the vehicle but 
increases its driving power. This caution 
against speed in hill climbing applies particu- 
larly to electric and steam vehicles. A stor- 
age battery is sensitive, and the electric 
vehicle should be taken up a hill at the rate 
of speed which is best for its particular bat- 
tery. Steam carriages are notable hill climb- 
ers; but this is no reason why they should 
be abused every time a hill is attempted. 

The life of an electric vehicle is in the stor- 
age battery. The most unskilled person can 
operate an electric carriage with very little 
instruction; but the care of the battery is 
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highly important. The manufacturers of 
electric vehicles buy their storage batteries 
instead of making them. The manufacturer 
of the batteries sends out with each a set of 
instructions for charging and taking care of 
it. These instructions should be carefully 
followed. For instance, a battery may re- 
quire charging up to a certain voltage. The 
limit indicated must not be exceeded. When 
the carriage is operated the battery is dis- 
charged, and if it is not operated properly, 
the battery will be affected. No battery can 
be charged up to its full limit and discharged 
to its lower limit if it is expected to last any 
time. A storage battery of, say, thirty-six 
cells, is divided into four parts, the voltage of 
nine cells being one-quarter of the voltage of 
the battery. When the carriage is started it 
should be started on the first speed, that is, 
nine of the cells should be put into operation 
first, and the remainder later. If it is started 
on the fourth speed, the entire voltage is used. 
This means the entire strength of the current 
is turned into the motor, with the very prob- 
able result that some of the connections will be 
burned out. Therefore always start slowly. 
An electric vehicle should be operated occa- 
sionally if not in regular use, for if it is left 
standing the battery is sure to depreciate. 
The operation of the electric vehicle is an 
easy matter, and the machine is free from 
objectionable features. That is there is 
nothing to watch or attend to beyond 
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the handling of the levers. Yet the b: 
tery must be carefully maintained _ if 
be expected to give its full mileage an 
last well. The renewing of the acid 
not a pleasant task. Neither is the cles 
ing of the plates. Both must be 
tended to, however, if satisfactory resu! 
are to be obtained. Storage batteries dit! 
materially in construction and in the meth! 
of operation. Read the instructions ».- 
companying the battery, and see to it ti 
they are regularly and carefully follow 
The electric wiring and connections shov ‘i 
be frequently inspected. See also that 
binding posts are tight and that the ins: 
tion is perfect. The motor requires regu 
inspection and proper lubrication. 

The gasoline carriage depends for its po 
on the explosion of a minute charge of mix: :| 
air and gasoline vapor in a cylinder. ‘tie 
explosion is produced by an electric spa 
This is obtained from an induction coil, |\.« 
electric current being provided by a battery 
of small ceils. The principal trouble witi: « 
gasoline carriage is the sparking device. 
Some have one cylinder, others having t\o 
or more cylinders are of the multi-cylinder 
type. Each cylinder has its spark in order 
to explode the gasoline in it. An insulated 
sparking plug is screwed into the closed ei 
of each cylinder. A device called a ‘“trem- 
bler,”’ or “vibrator,” automatically makes or 
breaks contact so that the spark is produced 





























A TYPICAL AUTOMOBILE STATION 


WHERE VEHICLES 


ARE STORED, CLEANED AND MADE READY FOR THE ROAD. 
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he proper time. The contact is made by 
ine platinum point or points. These 
suld be kept clean. If they are foul the 
will act as an insulator and no spark will 
voduced. If there is no spark there can 
‘0 explosion, and the motor will not run. 
sparking plug, which is screwed into the 
| of the cylinder, should be kept properly 
lated, otherwise the spark cannot be 
iuced. The motor of a gasoline carriage 
arted free from the carriage and thrown 
cear later. In starting a motor it is ad- 
ible to close the compression or relief cock 
uake sure that the compression is good. 
n the compression cock is opened and the 
uk is turned, This turns the fly-wheel 
i sets the motor running. The carriage is 
rted by throwing in the low gear by a 
lutch. The low gear is used in order to give 
ough power to start the vehicle. Once it 
js under way not as much power is nceded to 
propel it. The clutches which are used to 
throw the different speed gears in and out of 
operation should be kept properly tight. 
Tlie gears themselves must mesh properly, 
and be kept well lubricated. If they are 
enclosed in a gear case, change the oil when 
necessary. The motor runs in oil, and thus 
does not require attention except to renew 
the oil occasionally. Some operators make 
the mistake of putting too much oil in the 
crank case. This may cause the cylinder to 
be flooded with oil, which will give a blue 
smoke in the exhaust, and also foul the 
sparking points. 

The gas for the explosion is made in a de- 
vice called a carburettor. When it is pro- 
duced the charge is drawn into the cylinder 
through an inlet valve, the piston moving 
away from the head of the cylinder. On its 
return stroke the piston compresses the 
charge and the spark explodes it. The pis- 
ton is driven to the other end of the cylinder, 
and again returning, exhausts the product of 
combustion through an exhaust valve. Car- 
burettors are of many kinds. They should 
be kept clean, so that no carbon may enter 
the cylinder and be deposited on the spark- 
ing points. It will be seen that the spark is 
the life of the carriage. If the motor will not 
run, examine the sparking device. Turn the 
crank first. If the buzzing of the induction 
coil is heard, then the electrical connections 
are perfect. The trouble is then probably 
with the aontact points or sparking points. 

In gasoline carriages the power transmission 
devices are so arranged that the motor has to 
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be thrown out of gear before the speed gears 
can be changed. If this is the case never 
fail to throw the engine out of gear first. You 
may have a set of badly broken gears if you 
do not. If you have a single cylinder motor 
always put the engine on a center after re- 
turning to the stable. This closes the valves 
and prevents oil from running into the cy- 
linder. Also close the gasoline valve so that 
the carburettor will not be flooded. All 
gasoline carriages of any size have a water 
jacket to keep the cylinder cool. The water 
must be changed occasionally, for if the motor 
becomes overheated it will not run. The water 
is kept in circulation, sometimes by gravity 
feed, but more often by a centrifugal pump. 
This pump must be kept running properly 
else the motor will quickly become over- 
heated. Use good gasoline and strain it care- 
fully before filling the tank. 

I will now pass on to the steam carriage. 
In getting up steam, which usually takes 
from eight to ten minutes, see that the boiler 
is about three-quarters full of water, and that 
the gasoline tank is full and under the desired 
air pressure. Heat the torch thoroughly 
and use care in inserting it. Where most 
operators get into trouble is that they either 
do not heat the torch sufficiently well, or turn 
on the gasoline too quickly. Open the safety 
valve when getting up steam, otherwise the 
steam gauge may show a false register. While 
the boiler is making steam see that the water 
tank is filled, and that the valve leading from 
the tank to the pump is opened. Oil the ma- 
chinery thoroughly, and see that all -bolts 
and screws and the driving chain are tight. 
In starting, open the throttle very slowly. 
This gives the water which may have accumu- 
lated in the cylinders and steam chest, time to 
escape through the exhaust. If you start up 
suddenly the chain may be broken or dam- 
age done to the engine. Some steam car- 
riages are provided with cylinder relief cocks 
which are opened when the carriage is started. 
These are not necessary, however, if it is 
always started slowly. The principal matter 
to attend to on the road is the water supply. 
The water is pumped from the tank into the 
boiler by a pump connected to the crosshead 
of the engine. The pump is working all the 
time when the carriage is running, and pumps 
water into the boiler when the by-pass valve 
is closed. When this valve is open the 
water forms a circuit returning to the water 
tank. Itis important that the pump be kept 
in good condition, for no boiler can make 
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steam without water. The pump check 
valves need occasional cleaning, as dirt or 
grease affect their proper action. If the 
pump gets “air-bound,’’ open the by-pass 
valve. This allows the air to escape from 
the pump into the water tank. The operator 
should watch the water gauge, because if the 
boiler become empty it will be “scorched” 
or “burned out.” This is not dangerous, 
as the escaping steam puts out the fire, and 
it is not serious, as a scorched boiler can be 
repaired easily. However, it is something to 
be avoided. It is always the result of care- 
lessness. The boiler should be blown off 
occasionally. About every forty or fifty 
miles that the carriage is run, if the water 
be very bad. Blowing off the boiler cleanses 
it, and prevents scale from forming on the 
tubes. The boiler requires no care beyond 
keeping it supplied with water and blow- 
ing it off as indicated. Always turn out the 
fire before blowing off the boiler. 

The burner requires regular cleaning as 
the small openings are apt to become clogged 
with soot. If the boiler does not steam well 
it is probably due to the burner. This can 
be cleaned without removing from the car- 
riage. Brush the top plate of the burner 


thoroughly with a small stiff brush, inserted 


through the door leading into the firebox. 
Blow out the fine particles of soot with an 
air pump. If the atomizing nozzle leading 
tothe burner is stopped up, this can be cleaned 
out with a piece of fine wire. The fire may 
also burn poorly through an insufficiency of 
air pressure, or because of some stoppage in 
the gasoline piping leading from the gasoline 
tank to the burner. 

The engine is very generally of the marine 
type, set vertically. Two simple pressure 
cylinders are used with the ordinary link re- 
versing gear. The bearings are not oiled by 
splash-about lubrication, and should be care- 
fully attended to. Oil the wearing parts at 
least every time that the carriage is used, 
and whenever the engine does not run easily. 
The cylinders and crossheads need frequent 
oiling. The chain which does the driving is 
capable of easy adjustment, and should be 
kept at the proper tightness. It should be 
kept clean and well lubricated. 

If the steam carriage is to be left standing, 
under steam, it is advisable to turn out the 
fire completely. On returning, be careful, 
in lighting the fire, to let out the crude gaso- 
line, and wait until the vapor appears. If 
the steam gauge shows thirty or forty pounds 
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pressure, the fire can be lighted with a match, 
When leaving the vehicle without attention 
shut the safety lock, so that no one ean st») 
the carriage by tampering with the throt: 
This also applies to the safety lock on e! 
tric carriages. Use good 
about seventy-four test, and when possible, 
strain it carefully before filling the su); 
tank. 

The problem of tires ceases to be .an i 
portant one if they are cared for in the pro 
manner. The most important point js 
keep them well inflated. They should 
pumped up hard at all times. The ma: 
facturers recommend that a pump be u 
to which is fitted a pressure gauge. TT! 
the desired air pressure can be obtai: 
This is usually about sixty or seventy pou 
totheinch. Notsuch high inflation isrequir. | 
in very warm weather as the heat incre 
the pressure in the tire. This is the most 
portant feature. If a tire is run soft 
rubber is apt to be cut where it touches + 
rim of the wheel. Moreover, the tire is 
signed to run at a certain inflation, and \ 
not wear well unless it is properly pumped \.).. 

Careless operation is responsible for a «cid 
deal of trouble. The carriage should be run 
slowly over car tracks and over bad strete|ics 
of road. If an operator uses common sense 
he will have no trouble with his tires. Keo} 
gasoline and oil off the tires. The former is 
a very powerful solvent and destroys rub}et 
rapidly. Do not pump up the tires with 2 
dirty orgreasy pump. Ifa tire proves defect- 
ive, the manufacturer will replace it. When 
one is punctured, have it repaired as soon ss 
possible. If a temporary patch can be ef- 
fected, so much the better, for it will be 
ruined in a short time if it is run while en- 
tirely deflated. Wheels should be kept true 
and the bearings well lubricated and properly 
adjusted. The automobile is a carriage and 
should receive the same treatment as any 
horse-drawn vehicle. After a long run it 
should be thoroughly cleaned and inspected. 
If any parts need adjustment or repairs, have 
them attended to at once, so that it will be 
ready to run at a moment’s notice. 

The automobile has come to stay; it is no 
fad. It is too useful and practical for that. 
The betterment of the roads will help auto- 
mobiling greatly. But what will help more 
will be the chauffeurs who operate ina care{ul 
and judicious manner, and give to their 
machines the inspection and care whicl: 
their use requires. 


store gasoline 





THE DESIGN OF THE CATBIRD. 


BIRD ARCHITECTURE 


By Gene Stratton-Porter 


(Illustrated by the Author) 


“Come, summer visitant, attach 
To my cabin roof thy nest of clay, 
And let my ear thy music catch, 
Low twittering underneath the thatch, 
At the gray dawn of day.” 


IRD architecture utilizes every con- 
ceivable material from the few chips 
on the ground of the killdeer, to the 

elaborate swinging nest of lint, lichens and 
hair of the oriole; every shape from the 
humminghird’s cup to the mud scoop of the 
swallow or the pensile purse of the vireo; 
and every location ranging from six feet 
under, and on the ground, over bushes, 
fences, shrubs, buildings, trees up to the 
highest towers, monuments and mountain 
crags. 

If an effort were made to establish a rule 
by which could be determined the hight at 
which members of different bird families 
choose iocations for nesting its most dis- 
tinguished feature would in all probability 
be its exceptions. The extremes seem to 
seek earth and sky, and the means occupy 
the middle distance; that is, very small birds, 
wrens, linnets, finches and most sparrows 
keep on or near the earth; owls, hawks. 
herons and eagles as near as possible to the 


‘sky, and birds averaging the size of a robin 


equi-distant between. But this rule will 
only hold good to establish an average, and 
scarcely that, for many large birds such as 
bitterns and pheasants nest on the ground, 
many small ones such as ruby-throated 
hummingbirds and chipping sparrows select 
extreme hights, while of the middle class 
larks, bobolinks and nighthawks build on 
the ground and orioles, vireos and kingbirds 
take to dizzy hights. 

Many times the chief characteristic of 
a bird and the location he chooses for his 
nest seem to go by contraries. The sweetest 
note from the throat of a bird is flung by 
the lark from unseen hights to his mate 
nesting on the dark breast of Mother earth. 
The kingfisher, with the purple of rovalty 
on his crest and the clear cry of freedom 
in his throat, goes darting from one lofty 
tree top to another along the river bank 
and his mate broods in their winding 
burrow six feet from the light. The oriole 
loves to splash in the water, dig in the dirt, 
hunt worms and berries and skim along 
near earth, while his mate and _ nestlings 
swing free in their purse-shaped nest at 
a sickening hight. The heron is a bird of 
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the swamps and marshes, not only feeding 
but pleasuring there, vet his nest is at the 
top of the tallest tree he can select. 

The birds are their own architects, 
builders and householders, and as no law 
concerning their choice of location can 
be established, cither by their character- 
istics or size, neither can there be any as to 
what governs their choice of material. In 
this the birds frequently yield to necessity 
rather than follow the instinct of their 
species and build their nests of the most 
suitable material they can find in their 
locations. Again in a_ lo¢ality 
abounding in the material usually selected 
by a species 4 pair will take a new departure 
and construct a nest only to be identified 
by its builders. For example, the rose- 
breasted grosbeak always prefers to locate 
high in a thicket of wild grape vines and 
construct its nest solely of the dead wooden 
tendrils last year’s climbing. Not 
a scrap of lining or other material will they 
use, if these can be secured, and on the 
merest handful of these dried curlers they 
will lay from four to six eggs, and rear such 
a lusty brood that one wonders how they 
ever hang on, for they seem to overflow 
the nest on all sides and each little bird will 
be found clinging with both feet for dear 
life. It seems incredible, yet six well- 
conditioned young grosbeaks winged their 
first flight from the nest reproduced on 
this page. But in those parts of the 


chosen 


from 
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country where they cannot secure their 
chosen location and material they build 
trees, preferably maples, a loose, careless 
constructed nest, very like their cou 
cardinals. Dusky flyeatchers like m: 
particularly to line their nests with w 
but when they cannot secure it they su 
stitute fine, soft moss; and crested {! 
catchers much prefer cast snake skins, | 
failing to locate in a “snakey” region a 
having a nest completed to the lining, t] 
use fish scales or onion skins instead. 

The architecture of about one-half t 
birds that build on the ground is a disgr: 
to decent bird carpentry, as witness t 
eggs of the snipe, killdeer and others 
different families, laid on the ground w 
a few bits of wood or weed stalks to k 
them from rolling away; and the other h 
build a grassy hair and down-lined structu 
that is exquisitely neat, as in the case of t 
field sparrow, oven bird and several me: 
bers of the warbler family. Birds th 
build in the middle distance use small stick 
twigs, leaves, hair, moss, wool, feathe: 
plant fiber, paper, rags, thistle and mil 
weed down, mud and many other materi: 
and only about half of them are neat, pa 
ticular builders. Conspicuous among tho 
using the rough, crude style of architectur 
and coarse, crude material, with little 
any lining, are every species of grosbeak, 
doves, robins, thrashers and eatbirds. Thos 
using a finer grade of material and great car: 


YOUNG GROSBEAK—-ONE OF SIX. 
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in construction and lining are linnets, 


finches, bluebirds, flycatchers and several 
species of warblers. 


Birds of the hights 
must of necessity, from the peril of their 
Joc tions, use more substantial architecture 
an they employ a different and finer class 
of material. Baltimore orioles construct a 
large purse-shaped nest of lint, lichens, 
old hornet’s nests, horsehair and_ strings, 
swing free from the topmost hight of a 


THE NEATEST NESTS. ARE THOSE 
tall tree, preferably over water, and their 
nest is possibly the most difficult construc- 
tion of our native bird architecture. They 
have a close second in the vireos whose work 
is Something similar in shape and construc- 
tion. Vireos choose slightly lower and 
more secluded locations and combine an 
amazing mass of material including all the 
oriole uses and leaves, old paper, pine 
needles, wool, bits of rag, plant fiber and 
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down beside; the whole daintily worked 
together and bound round and round with 
coarse spider webs. Orchard orioles build 
i. cup-shaped, grassy nest and use such care 
in the selection of material and construction 
that they are entitled to a place among 
the most skilful bird builders. Birds of 
the extreme hights, such as eagles and 
hawks, when building on mountain crags are 
crude, careless architects, but when they 


’ THE FINCHES—THE GOLDFINCH,. 

nest in trees the monarchs of the forest are 
selected, and the nests, while coarse, ram- 
shackle affairs of sticks and twigs, have 
some attempt at lining and must of neces- 
sity be built more substantially than those 
having rocky foundations. Cranes and 
herons are high builders and their work 
appears even coarser than a dove’s from its 
greater size and bulkier material, differing 
too, in the fact that some attempt at lining 





s 


is tae. , Ravbris and.tywiards are builders 
of the Ae bps,¢Qd’ very frequently select 
a lasf\p%’s crow}s/nest which they enlarge 
ot a t\ vu 

The nett nests and the most skilful 
combingyions of materials as a rule are the 
work,of small builders, humm{ngbirds, 
wrens and those specie of the Fringillidae 
family, including sparrows, finches, linnets 
and buntings and some two dozen different 
species of warblers of the MW niotiltidae family. 
Some of the stump and hollow tree builders 
make beautiful and comfortable downy 
nests. Kingbirds and shrikes build a sub- 
stantial nest carefully lined, especially in 
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we except cuckoos, the craziest piece of bird 
architecture among bush and tree build- 
ers is the nest of a dove. Doves belong to 
the order Columbidae and from the neat 
looking, plump little Quaker-colored build 
ers one would be led to expect neater and 
more substantial architecture. The 
is frequently located in the spread of 
wild plum tree long since dead, 
grown and lichen covered, and is 
structed solely of a few loose sticks ar 

twigs, so carelessly thrown together that 

seems as if the two beautiful eggs, so thin 
shelled and opalescent that one can si 
the globe of gold within, would roll from 


nest 


moss 


cor 


THE GROUND SPARROW’S NEST, 


the case of the shrikes whose nests are 
elaborately lined and finished at the top 
with such a beautiful boa of Plymouth 
Rock feathers that the lice carried from the 
chicken yards on them frequently infest and 
kill the young. 

The nests chosen to illustrate this article 
are most interesting examples of bird archi- 
tecture at its best, showing in three cases 
a rare thing, the almost exclusive use of 
one material by the little builders and in 
the fourth an exquisite combination. If 


at the touch of the mother bird on coming 
to and leaving the nest. Not a particle of 
lining is used and it would seem that the 
coarse material of the nest would bruise the 
tender bodies of the young doves cruelly. 
The extreme gentleness of a dove’s disposi- 
tion does not come from being cradled in a 
nest of down. 

Robins are of the family Turdidae and 
among our most common birds. They are 
notoriously rough, ugly builders, yet i 
have seen a nest which was a most beautiful 
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specimen of bird architecture, and a dis- 
tinct departure from their usual’ material 
and construction. It was built under a 
yersnda where the logs crossed at a south- 
east corner of our cabin, in the latter part 
of bebruary and early in March of 1900. 
It wos the work of a pair of robins that had 
homed with us every summer for seven 
year’ and were as familiar about the prem- 
ises as our doves. They really were bigger 
and brighter than ordinary robins, the male 
especially being the king of his kind and a 
maguificent singer. They had formed the 
habir of coming two and three weeks earlier 
than any other birds because they expected 
our protection and to be fed. They were 
such a delight about the premises we were 
all foolish over them. March might bluster 
and rave, and April empty her watering- 
pot in icy showers over us, but first at morn- 
ing and last at night came floating into us 
the cheery notes of our loved robin. Having 
grown too careless the female was pounced 
upon by a eat, just as she began brood- 
ing and the nest was removed in a few days 
in the hope that it would help the male, 
whose pitiful calls and alarming cries were 
torture to us, to forget, and seek a new 
mate. Ordinarily the nest of a robin is 


constructed of a half peck of twigs, strings, 
roots, grass, leaves, rags and a liberal 
plastering of mud. While writing there is 
one in the course of construction outside 


my window. It has a foundation of sticks 
and twigs eight inches deep placed in the 
crotch of a wisteria vine and supported by 
the vine up to the eaves, against which the 
usual structure of the species is placed and 
plastered fast with mud. This nest is rough 
and unsightly, representing twice the amount 
of material and work ordinarily used. 

The restricted choice of material in the first 
mentioned nest was owing to the unusually 
early arrival of the robins, there being a 
light fall of snow that hung on for several 
weeks. One carpet rag and a bit of cotton 
cord were used, but for the rest the sole 
material was the mud of the foundation 
and rim and the long dried blades of last 
summer’s orchard grass. This grass grew 
in hummocks and the spaces between were 
filled with ice and snow. The robins would 
tear a blade from the tuft close to the 
roots and then walk backwards twisting 
their heads from side to side and pulling 
like a tug-’o-war to drag it from under the 
snow. Many of the blades so secured were 
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from six to eight inches in length and they 
coiled them around the nest and pasted 
them with mud that dried to exactly the 
same shade as the grass. The blue of 
robin eggs never looked more delicately 
beautiful than against the rich tan back- 
ground of this nest. 

Sharply contrasting with these struc- 
tures of sticks and grass was the nest of a 
bellbird, the body of which was built entirely 
of roots. Tiny fine-fibered roots, from net- 
tles, wild raspberries and other plants and 
shrubs, fashioned into shape while wet, and 
dried to a rich reddish brown. It must 
have been a terrible task for these little 
architects to dig up and tear loose all the 
roots used in the construction of their nest, 
so different from, yet equally as beautiful 
as their cousin robins. It was, too, a dan- 
gerous task for it subjected the builders to 
more than the ordinary share of risk and 
dangers from snakes and animals. Just 
why roots are the chosen material for this 
nest is a mystery. Located in this same 
wood I saw a half dozen nests built by other 
birds of this species of the material usually 
chosen by them and distinguishable a rod 
away by their waving blades of corn fodder. 
As a rule these birds build in the crotch of 
a small tree, at an average hight of about 
twelve feet, a large rough structure of twigs, 
leaves, mud and an endless variety of ma- 
terial, being especially partial to the long 
dried blades of corn fodder, and for these 
reasons this root-fibered nest is such -an 
innovation in bellbird architecture as to be 
a curiosity. Surrounded by the graceful 
leaves of the elm branch on which it was 
located, the delicate tints of the eggs em- 
phasized by the rich brown of the roots 
on which they lay, it was indeed, an ex- 
quisite piece of bird architecture and a 
thing of beauty. 

As opposed to these nests of sticks, grass 
and roots the nest of the dusky flycatcher, 
of the family Tyrannidae, is a_ striking 
combination of material. The body of the 
nest is of mud thickly interlaid with hair. 
This nest is built with consummate 
skill and entails much hard work in 
its construction. When the body of the 
nest is the proper size and shape in mud, 
decorations are added. First rare and 
exquisitely colored lichens are peeled from 
rocks and old snake fences, and the gray 
lint used by hornets and bees, and pasted 
on the wet mud. It is then lined and 
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covered with a tiny, fine-fibered, golden- 
green moss and as a finishing touch relined 
and covered over with white wool, which 
thickest under the and drawn 
over the edge and worked in among the 
moss and lichens of the outside fine, deli- 
The 
as its 
ruby- 
on a 


1S eggs 


cate and cobwebby as a bride’s veil. 
nest contains from four to six eggs 
usual complement. The nest of 
throated hummingbird placed high 
rough, knotty, lichen-covered limb is the 
shape of a shallow cup. It is lined with 
finest plant down, and so lichen and bark 
covered outside as to be indistinguishable 
from the limb on which it rests. The nest 
of the goldfinch is the shape of a deep cup, 
located in the crotch of a small branch, 
compactly and carefully built of hair, grass 
and and white inside 
from its lining of wool, milkweed and thistle 
down. These two with the nests of the 
dusky flycatcher and oriole are the very 
triumphs of bird architecture among our 
native builders. 

Every scientist will that nests 
taken in the chosen location and just as 
placed by the birds are the only ones of any 
rea' value and have only the utmost con- 


a 
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cover of any excuse, scientific, artistic 
whatsoever, goes about tearing out 
cutting down nests in order to carry t!} 


to studios or place them in a better li: 


so that they can more conveniently 
successfully photograph them. Only ; 
nests should be preserved for collect 
also as can be gathered up after the | 
have abandoned them. 

Bird architecture is one of the mos 
teresting branches of natural history s! 
and its surprises in the way of loc 
material and construction are never en 
The delight of discovering these thine 
yourself is enhanced by every treat {i 
eye and ear that nature has in stor 
her children; lapping water, waving 
fields, delicately colored and _ pert 
flowers and pungent forest odors. 
every day spent exploring the sec: 
Mother Nature she pays you compoui 
terest. Not only is your mind filled 
her signs, wonders and mysteries but 
lungs expand with pure air, your 
washes free with delightful exercis 
your heart beats in closer touch wit 
Creator. 


AND MRS. BOB WHITE. 
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COUNTRY WALKING 


FOR WOMEN 


By Mary B. Mullett 


\VOMAN who could do country walk- 
ing, and does not, misses more health 
and happiness than she can afford 

to di-vense with in this vale of tears and 
nery. is prostration. When the word “ walk- 
ing” ‘s used in this connection it does not 
mean strolling, or dawdling, or a_ slow 
promenade to the casino, or the country 
postviiice, or along the sand, It means a 
good iramp, at a steady swing of not less 
than three miles an hour, out along the 


without a companion, save a book in his 
knapsack and a pipe in his pocket. Ob- 
viously that advice will not do for women. 
The book part of it is all right, but one 
or more sister pedestrians may be sub- 
stituted for the pipe. One can understand 
Stevenson’s reasoning, that the pipe would 
have most of the good qualities and none 
of the bad ones of the average human being. 
But it is tolerably safe to say that, at the 
present stage of pedestrianism-for-pleasure- 











OUTFITTED FOR THE TRAMP. 


country roads, up hill and down dale, arm 
in arm with nature and side by side with 
somebody who will talk litthe—and perhaps 
think less—but will see and feel and walk 
in step with you. 

Robert Louis Stevenson, who knew the 
joys of the road, advised that a man walk 


only in this country, any girl or woman who 
cares enough for country walking to offer 
to go with you has the right stuff in her. 
Behold the pharisaism of the elect! A 
pharisaism, by the way, like unto that of 
the confirmed golfer. The “elect”? in 
these two sports are recruited from the 
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same sort of people. Which brings us to 
the question of who may, and who may not, 
take up country walking. People have 
an idea that anybody can walk. Well, 
almost anybody can put one foot in front 
of the other for a varying length of time, 
at a varying speed and alas! with a varying 
combination of aches and pains thereafter. 
But people who perambulate only a des- 
ultory two or three miles a day cannot claim 
to know anything about walking. Five 
miles a day, of a different kind of walking, 
is the very lowest record on which such a 
claim can be allowed. And it is allowed 
then only because the sport is in its infancy 
in this country. In a city, of course, five 
miles a day is a fair record for a man or a 
woman. It is a question of time there, 
and five miles means an hour and a half of 
steady going. Life in town is so crowded 
that few men or women can give that much 
time out of every day simply to walking. 
If they are wise enough to take exercise at 
all they try to get it in some more con- 
centrated form. 

When it comes to country walking, five 
miles a day should be regarded as a pretty 
slim record. And yet there are not: many 
American women who can show even that. 
Not one out of a hundred women, or gir!s 
either, during the weeks or months spent 
in the country, walks more than half of five 
miles a day. I have summered in all sorts 
of places and there was rarely a dozen 
women at any of them who averaged as 
much. At English country places it would 
be hard to find a woman under forty who 
would average And there is the 
difference. 

As for the American woman who lives 
in a small town and might have her country 
walking all the year round, I am tempted 
to say that she must have one of three 
sins to her discredit. She is either ignorant, 
or indolent, or unpopular. Ignorant, be- 
cause she does not know what she is missing; 
or indolent, because she will not exert 
herself, even to get health and happiness; 
or unpopular, because she is afraid of what 
people may say. If she were really pop- 
ular she would know that people would 
imitate her, not criticise her. Of course this 
is a general statement and does not refer 
to the women who lack time or strength 
for country walking. However, a good 
many who would put themselves in one of 
these classes do not really belong there. 


less. 


Country Walking for Women 


The time and strength they waste, or 
foolishly, would make new women 
New Women) of them if they would 
some of it into country tramps. It w 
show them a new earth and would ): 
pone their introduction to heaven, new 
otherwise. 

Walking, as a sport, is really handicap 
by its accessibility. If people had to | 
putting greens for it, or a track, or a g 
line motor, or ball-bearing attachment 
would not be the unknown quantit: 
is in the list of American recreations. _ |}: 
the fact that it has the seal of English 
and approval has not made us take it 
That generally pries off our indifference 
it has not done so in this case. Still, thios 
of us who do care for walking, and w 
like to see others care, need not be 
gloomy about it. At least we can put 
trust in the college girls. They both 
and do walk. In the first place, 1 
training in athletics and the gymna: 
makes it possible for them to take up 
ing at the point where it is a royal roa: to 
pleasure. You cannot plunge into pcies- 
trianism at one fell swoop any more than 
you can jump into golf or tennis or cycling 
without any preliminary training. And 
preliminary training of any sort is always 
a chastened joy. The college girl, however, 
gets her training as regularly and as in- 
evitably as she gets her meals. At least 
she should get it that way, and the conse- 
quence is that she can walk ten or fifteen 
miles a day at any time by a little “boning 
up” at track running or basket ball. 

If anyone wants a proof of this, there is 
the annual walk taken by the older pupils 
of Rosemary Hall, a girl’s school near 
Greenwich, Conn. Every spring for the 
last seven years the fourth and fifth form 
girls have gone with the head teacher for a 
three days’ “swing around the circle.” It 
is a small circle compared with the national 
political one. Generally it is about fifty 
miles in circumference; its links made of 
country roads; sometimes in one direction, 
sometimes in another, but always beginning 
and ending at the school. The duration 
of the walk is really three and a half days 
which means an average of fourteen miles 
a day. Seven years of uninterrupted re- 
currence certainly entitles the Rosem:ry 
walk to be regarded as having passed the 
experimental stage. The girls no lonver 
have mere theories about how to do (hie 
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thing; they do it. By way of an induce- 
to other people to do likewise, here is 
hing about the ways of the Rosemary 
girls. But first, it is worth recording that in 
the «hole course of these seven walking 
tour. there has never been an accident, and 
none of the girls has ever suffered from un- 
pleasant after effects. Behold a record 
whic few sports can equal. Two teachers 
went with the twenty-five girls this year 
and « third one followed with the pony cart 
—brought along in case of the emergencies 
which never arise—so there were really 
twenty-eight in the party. To do your 
walking with over a score of companions is 
to abandon the Stevenson ideal with a 
vengeance. Still, it has its alluring side; 
especially for girls, who are naturally 
gregarious. Each girl carried a knapsack 
or bundle containing a nightdress, tooth 
brush, extra pair of shoes, knife, fork, cup, 
saucer and plate. Four frying pans, four 
broilers, and four pails for coffee or choco- 
late were distributed among the forces. 
Those unencumbered with cooking utensils 
carried the day’s supply of steaks and chops. 
Milk, eggs and cold potatoes—for potato 
salad—were bought at the nearest farm- 
house when the party halted for dinner or 
supper. Of course twenty-eight girls can- 
not descend upon a country village at a 
moment’s notice and expect to find proper 
places for sleeping and eating; so the head 
teacher always maps out the route in ad- 
vance and engages accommodations in the 
village where each of the three nights is to 
be spent. If a party consisted of only two, 
or even of half a dozen, this precaution, of 
course, would not be necessary. Neither 
would the frying pans and other parapher- 
nalia of that sort. For two or three women 
alone the cooking feature might better be 
omitted, unless individual love of camp-fires 
and camp meals is too enthusiastic to be 
denied. 

The Rosemary girls breakfasted at the 
houses where they had spent the night. 
Breakfast was supposed to occur about 6.30 
a. m., followed by a digestive pause; the on- 
ward march coming soon after seven. But 
it was generally half-past eight before they 
Were actually on the road, swinging along at 
their regular gait of three and a half miles an 
hour and intent on covering half the day’s 
“stunt” of fourteen’ miles before making 
the first real stop. As amatter of fact they 
easily reeled off seven miles before eleven 
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o’clock and then, instead of dropping down 
exhausted, built camp-fires and cooked din- 
ner. If any woman wants to know what 
she really can do in the way of an appetite, 
I advise her to get to the point where she can 
walk seven miles before eleven o’clock in the 
morning. I don’t know any other way of 
achieving the same monumental result in 
the same length of time. 

After dinner the Rosemary girls rested 
until three o’clock. Then they reeled off three 
or four more miles, built more camp-fires, 
cooked more things and devoured them 
with unabated zeal. After which they sat 
around the camp-fires and sang and talked 
until eight o’clock. Then they finished 
their walk in the cool dusk of the evening. 
Not one of the girls gave out from fatigue, 
in spite of the fact that the heat was ex- 
treme for the time of year. The pony cart 
trailed along with its solitary occupant, 
and was never in demand, except as a de- 
pository of certain canned goods belonging 
to the commissary department. 

“And so, at last, they came into their own 
land. 

After all, though, why should anybody 
walk? Why not go on a wheel? On a 
horse—or behind one? In an automobile? 
If one isn’t in the way of doing any of these 
things, or does not want to do them, why 
not sit placidly and politely in a porch chair 
and rock? Unless walking can put forward 
some sort of a special plea it cannot expect 
to be noticed. But it does put forward 
special pleas. In the first place it is good 
healthful exercise. Riding in an _ auto- 
mobile or “a vehicle whatever” as the 
French say, is not exercise. As for riding 
a horse it is fine sport and good exercise, 
but saddle horses do not grow on every bush 
nor yet in every stable, even when one has 
the stable. The bicycle is the only real 
rival to one’s own feet. In some ways it is 
more than a rival; it is a superior. That is 
granted. One can go faster on a wheel— 
and see less—than by almost any other 
known method of locomotion. Walk some 
time along a road with which you have only 
a bicycle acquaintance. It will be a revela- 
tion to you. Moreover there are doctors 
galore to tell you how much better it would 
be for you to walk five miles than to ride 
fifteen. The doctors may have that point 
to themselves; I want to insist on another 
one; simply that one’s feet will carry one 
where wheels can not. 
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Many a delightful meadow path have 
I taken as a cut-off which would 
have been closed to me on a wheel. The 
road? There is always the road and I have 
a great respect for it. Roads generally go 
somewhere, though not always, as people 
on wheels have doubtless discovered. Not 
long ago, for instance, I came across an 
automobile which had attempted to follow 
a disused road through a hemlock grove 
and had come to a standstill, just in time, on 
the edge of a river bank. Two of us, walk- 
ing, had been hobnobbing with detached 
fragments of that same road for some time, 
piecing in the gone places by following a 
path over mossy roots. The automobile 
was not equal to the path, so the two 
chauffeurs sat and laughed forced laughs 
until they thought we were out of sight. 
Then they got out and pushed and pulled 
their machine back up the hill, the aban- 
doned bit of road being too narrow for turn- 
ing or backing. 

I wish I could show here some of the 
delicious byways I have discovered, thanks 
to my love of walking. I remember a 
path that led along the side of the hills 
overhanging the St. Lawrence, near Cacouna; 
another through the woods by the sea, up 
on the North Shore; a wonderful zigzag path 
up a mountain near Athens; a long lovely 
wandering way up a California canyon; walks 
along the cliffs near Clovelly and others in 
Normandy and Brittany. Not one of these 
places, and I could tell of dozens of others, 
was accessible to anybody but the pedes- 
trian. One could neither ride nor drive 
nor wheel through them. One had_ to 
walk—or pass them by. The Philistines 
who wheeled or rode or drove did pass them 
by, never knowing that there was anything 
missed. They would come 
up in a whirl of dust which would chase 
them out of sight before we had fairly begun 
to count our treasures. At Oberammergau, 
for instance, there are field paths through 
the most marvelously be-flowered meadows 
and I sometimes wondered if my companion 
and I were the only persons in the world 
who know that in June those mountain 
meadows are veiled with forget-me-nots. 
I don’t think we are, because I once saw 
an Englishman and his wife there whose 
only alleviating quality was that they 
walked—and that we could therefore walk 
in the opposite direction. Evidently, when 
it comes to the English, walking is so gener- 
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ally diffused among them that you cannot 
always take it as a sign of people having 
“the right stuff’ in them. Certainly it 
would have been better to have sat in a 
porch chair and rocked oneself into an un- 
timely grave than to have had to walk 
with those English people. And yet the 
realization of how much worse they would 
have been if they had not walked n..\! 
them a most convincing argument in { 

of pedestrianism. 

And now, if any woman decides t 
for herself how much fun there is in coitry 
walking, let her first avoid the com: von 
error of trying to do too much at ‘irst. 
Pedestrians are not made in a day any 
more than Rome was. If you find ‘hat 
you can walk three miles a day wit.out 
fatigue, be content to do that for a \cek. 
But do it regularly. Before the end ©: the 
week you will find yourself eager, and «ble, 
to do more. Walk four miles then for a 
few days and perhaps finish your s« ond 
week with five. If you will only jp: ‘sist 
in walking every day you will find ‘hat 
your pedestrian power grows as naturally 
and as easily as the days lengthen in spring. 
But do not try to do your day’s walk, 
whatever its length may be, at a stretch. 
That is the secret of fatigue. Do your 
three miles, if that is your limit, at intervals. 
You will find delightful resting places; an 
old stone wall under an apple tree; a group 
of pines standing guard over century-old 
tombstones; a farmhouse porch, enlivened 
by a characteristic bit of gossip with the 
farmer’s wife. In these pauses you will 
see the world as you have never seen it 
before. 

Even when one is able to do longer 
walks of fifteen or twenty miles a day I 
believe in at least five-minute rests between 
miles. Don’t walk in the middle of « hot 
summer day. And don’t try to cover a 
long distance on a muggy day. It is twice 
as hard to walk when the atmosphere is 
thick and heavy. If there are hills, rest 
before you begin to climb them, rather 
than at the top, unless you need to rest 
twice. Wear a walking skirt of course, and 
one that is not “slinky”. Above all, have 
comfortable shoes and plenty of them, and 
change from one pair to another frequently. 

At the present time, New York and New 
England are better adapted for walking 
than other sections of the country. The 
Berkshires come very near being idea! for 
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this purpose. The country is beautiful, the 
altitude is such that there is not very much 
excessive heat, the villages are close to- 
gether and the inns are generally good. 
There is good walking along the coast of 
Maine and in some parts of the White Moun- 
tains. For parties nothing could be more 
delightful than a walk through certain por- 
tions of the Adirondacks; for instance, 
from Elizabethtown to Lake Placid. The 
Nort Shore is a good field for first efforts 
becvtise one is never far from a village and 
there is always a cross-country trolley to 
pick one up if necessary. 

As to the question whether one shall 
simply do one’s walking by the day, so to 
speak, with one’s home or hotel as head- 
quarters, or shall attempt a walking tour 
of several days or longer, that is a matter 
of individual choice and individual ability. 
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But the beginner would better 
first plan. The desire and the 
the second will come with time. 

In any case, do not attempt a walking 
tour which shall include cities or places of 
much sightseeing abroad. There are de- 
lightful pedestrian tours to be taken in 
Great Britain and on the Continent, but the 
most satisfactory of them will be those 
selected because of a beautiful country, not 
with a view to visiting interesting towns. 
For instance, if I were asked to name a 
walking tour which I would consider almost 
perfect in its possibilities, I should say: 
Look for it in the English lake country. 
If you cannot go there, try the Berkshires at 
home. If they are impossible, explore the 
bit of country nearest your own door. In 
any case, you will have a rich reward in 
health and pleasant memories. 
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By Charles 


NCE years ago, when the Kansas 
River, angry and resistless, was 
pouring its spring overflow into 

the Missouri, it became very impatient be- 
cause it was forced to wind so far around a 
certain tract of land about twenty miles 
below Topeka. Then the rushing torrent. 
instead of turning sharply to the south in 
compliance with its mapped-out course, 
chafed and fretted and finally shot straight 
ahead over the low stretch of sandy ground 
against which its muddy current beat— 
and suddenly found itself again in its bed, 
three-quarters of a mile further on. To the 
south there lay a great crescent of turbid 
water, deserted and hemmed in by the hills 
which had watched for ages its swift cur- 
rent sweeping by. This is “ Lakeview,”’ 
a watery horseshoe, a good long distance 
from its parent river, lying blue and shining, 
besprinkled with lily-pads and green moss, 
the abode of game fishes and the haunt of 
the wild fowl; a haven of rest to the tired 
townsfolk, and a beauty spot upon the fair 
face of Nature. If the fresh, cool country 
landseape appeals to anyone, surely it is 
the toiler in the crowded city who is most 
affected by it. How stifling and close seem 
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the narrow streets, and how the hot, dusty 
air offends the nostril! There is a tonic 
in the free air of the open fields; there is a 
sense of release from care and a lazy satis- 
faction in the thought that here at least, is 
a kingdom where the fret of the day’s 
business is tabooed, and the busy. brain will 
revive and strengthen under the magic spell 
of the emerald fields and laughing waters. 

Especially is the country grateful to the 
senses in the early summer, when nature 
is at work repairing the ravages of the 
winter. The tender grasses spring up and 
the bleak and desolate places rejoice. The 
box-alder and the apple and the lilac 
spread a sheeny covering over their branches, 
and along the river the fringing willows 
weave their network of green, to hide, 
perhaps, the stern background of rugged 
elms, oaks, walnuts and cottonwoods, even 
before they think themselves of dressing for 
the parade. But the greens of the wheat 
and rve fields are the brightest of all, carpet- 
ing the brown earth with their young 
blades. The farmer has no time for recre- 
ation at this time of the year. He has no 
appreciation for the beauty of the country- 
side, because his eye is accustomed to its 
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surroundings, precisely as the city man is 
oblivious to the grandeur of tall buildings 
and massive bridges and ail the builder’s 
display which so arouses his country brother’s 
admiration and Therefore it is to 
the city dweller, the thousand and one 
busy workers in the city, to whom the charm 
of the country appeals most potently in 
early summer. 

Seldom is there a large city without a 
large and prosperous country club, whose 
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flight across our State never amounts 
what might be termed “good shootine,” 
It is the general opinion that the duck 
are off the list altogether unless one sly 
them during the spring migration. [lor 
lies the remedy: If spring shooting 
prohibited, it is certain that the aut 
shooting would always be productiy: 
better bags and far better conditioned |) 
With plover it is the same. One n 
kill them by the thousands here in 
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interests are devoted to wholesome out-of- 
door sport of some character. The western 
States are especially alive to institutions 
of this character, and their larger cities 
boast of shooting and fishing clubs with 
large memberships and active interests in 
the protection of all game. Kansas is not 
backward in asserting her position among 
sister States in the universal institution of 
legitimate sport. Her statutes strictly pro- 
hibit the marketing of game, and her sport- 
ing associations one and all, are made up of 
gentlemen who intend to see that the game 
laws are enforced to the letter. The one 
distressing element, the great flaw in the 
scheme of our game legislation is an ignorant 
contempt for a prohibitory law concerning 
the spring shooting of ducks, geese, and 
plover. However, there is this flimsy ex- 
cuse, that the wild-fowl shooting in Kansas 
is comparatively nothing to that of the 
eastern and gulf States, and the autumn 


latter part of April and the first hali of 
May, but the birds are mating and nesting, 
and it is cruel sport to slaughter our wild 
friends at this period of the year. We can 
only hope for yet better game legislation, 
and for a time soon to come when sports- 
men know the voice of their own conscience 
well enough to hearken to it. 

One of the principal sportsmen’s clubs 
in the eastern portion of this much-advyer- 
tised State of ours, is the Lakeview Shooting 
and Fishing Association, whose membership Is 
limited to one hundred, composed of sports- 
men from the cities of Topeka and Lawrence. 
The club house is situated at the 
of the large horseshoe-shaped lake, and 
is a large and homelike building. It stands 
just at the foot of a high, heavily timbered 
bluff which overshadows the southern por- 
tion of the lake, and commands a pleas:nt 
view of the three-mile stretch of blue water, 
dotted with beds of lilies and floating 
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islands of mossy water growth. The waters 
are well stocked with black bass, croppies, 
wall-eyed pike, calico bass, channel cats, 
and hordes of perch and rock bass, and the 
fishing here is invariably excellent. Mon- 
ster bass, voracious and fierce, live deep 
down among the lily roots and the ambi- 
tion of every fisherman is to hook a four 
or five-pound beauty. 

The park around the club house is well 
shaded with oak and elm trees, and under 
their protecting branches the cottages of 
several of the club members stand. That 
owned jointly by Messrs. H. W. Seery, 
W. A. Morton and “ Pick’’ Smith, is adver- 
tised to whom it may concern as “The 
Dew Drop Inn.” So reads the sign over 
the door, and the head of a five-pound bass, 
nailed thereto, with open mouth perpetu- 
ally yawning a welcome, seems to lend a 
meaning to the wording. We “dew drop 
inn” and find ourselves in a cosy little 


lines, upon which are strung closely many, 
many corks that certainly were never before 
used as “bobbers”’ on a fishline. Opening 
out of this snug apartment are the rooms 
and sleeping apartments of the owners. 
Next to it on the east is the comfortable 
cottage of Mr. Reichenbach, an enthusias- 
tic fisherman and a thorough sportsman. 
“Kamp Komfort,’ the lodge of Messrs. 
F. G. Willard; G. B. Palmer and Robert 
Pierce, is built on a larger scale. It is a 
two-story cottage, with a pleasant and 
roomy interior. Mr. Willard, being an 
amateur photographer of high merit, has 
substituted for the glass in his front 
door and windows, enlarged transparencies 
of photographs taken by himself while 
away on shooting trips, and the effect is 
very beautiful. The interior of the main 
parlor is entirely of the plain wood finish, 
and a handsome fireplace with a mantel on 
which the gun-rack is situated, occupies 
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parlor, with chairs and window seats and 
couches inviting one to rest. At the back 
is a capacious fireplace, and the plain 
board walls of the room are decorated most 
profusely and happily with trophies of the 
rod and gun, photographs of hunting epi- 
sodes and appropriate views, gun-racks and 
fishing tackle, while the windows are em- 
bellished with lovely portieres made of fish- 


the’ west end of the room. <A grand col- 
lection of Mr. Willard’s camera work cov- 
ers the entire wall of this inviting room, and 
is of a most interesting nature to the sports- 
man and visitor. 

The club-house is an inviting and com- 
modious building, with probably the largest 
fireplace in Kansas. It is built of the 
small granite boulders commonly termed 
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“nigger-heads,’ so common in the hilly 
regions of the State. Around the com- 
forting blaze the hunters assemble in the 
chill of an autumn evening, and while away 
the hours with yarns that should make the 
shades of Walton and Nimrod thrill with 
envy, and tremble for their reputation. Each 
member may catch fifteen pounds of fish 
per day and no more. The rules place no 
restriction upon the number of ducks one 
may kill, but I am glad to state that no 


member ever abuses the privilege granted 
him in this respect. A sportsman’s clul 
it is, composed of whole-hearted gentle- 
men who look upon wanton destruction of 
game as a violation of the higher tenets 
of humanity. The future prospects of Kan- 
sas sport and the protection of Kansas game 
would be brightened and enhanced by the 
founding of a few more clubs on a_ po: 
with The Lakeview Shooting and Fishiny 
Association. 


MIDSUMMER 


By B. F. Leggett 


A seamless robe the summer weaves in nature’s mystic loom, 

As o'er the fields the gray smoke hangs of grasses bent in bloom; 
The daisy swings his shield of pearl with matchless boss of gold 
And buttereups in airy surf before the wind are rolled; 

Through earth and air the brimming tides of endless being run 
In homage to his kingly sway—the all benignant sun; 

And from the tiniest folded wing to strongest pinion furled 

The grace of broad midsummer’s noon is brooding o’er the world. 





FEDERAL GOVERNMENT VS. THE POT HUNTER 


THE GAME SITUATION 
By Robert Bruce 


(E lands now held in severalty by the 
Cherokee, Creek, Seminole, Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Indian nations are 

ural homes of the small game which 

plentiful in the Mississippi and Mis- 
\iver States a generation ago. To this 
list th Osage nation, across the line in Okla- 
homa, may be added: for, although the po- 
litical status there is slightly different, the 
conditions 2nd needs of sport are identical. 
Here, as elsewhere throughout the country, 
the principles of true sport are as yet imper- 
fectly understood, and seldom practised 
either by natives or visitors. But the pro- 
tective provisions of nature—the most prac- 
tical and only certain element—are beyond 
compare. It is not open prairie, which 
armies of hunters and shooters may trample 
and clear like an enemy’s deserted camp; 
nor is it a deep forest, of too much visible 
wealth to long remain. From border to 
border it is a “broken” country. Cleared 
and wooded spots—neither separately of 
great extent— succeed each other with 
notable frequency. Streams rise in the most 
unexpected localities, and may lose them- 
selves mysteriously in the uplands, or per- 
haps flow half the distance to the sea in effect- 
ing a junction with one of the larger rivers. 

A further interest is added to the game 
question of the district from the fact that 
here, at last, the Federal government has 
taken up the sportsman’s cause. Oklahoma 
may, for her settled counties, make statutes 
of her own, and interpret them in her own 
way, even as may New Mexico, Arizona and 
Utah; but the Indian Territory knows no 
law or authority save the will of the na- 
tional Congress and its representatives in 
the field. By watching the course of things 
here, then, we are able not only to get close 
to the Federal mind in these matters, but 
also to forecast, in a measure, the probable 
workings of what may some time be a cen- 
tralized power for forest, fish and game 
preservation throughout the land. 

Not many years ago, deer were plentiful 
from Arkansas to the Texas line. Even in 
the nineties they were killed in considerable 
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IN THE INDIAN TERRITORY 


numbers where now are thriving towns and 
small cities. Antlers, Ind. Ty., was, in 
fact, so named because of the number of 
horns brought into the place in the early 
days—a memory now of the hunt and chase 
never to return. With the wolf and bear, 
the deer has been driven into a few isolated 
localities, and few there be who bring down 
any one of the three in a year. The small 
game has, however, survived remarkably. 
Quail, snipe, plover, brant, mallard, the 
wild goose and the wild turkey—by their 
very numbers and the favor of nature— 
have resisted every attack up to the present, 
and one or all may be found in a two hours’ 
drive, or less, from almost any point in the 
Territory; while it is not at all uncommon 
to see the chance for a telling shot from 
Naturally, this magnet 
has been strong enough to draw game depre- 
dators from every pot-hunting center for 
a thousand miles or more. Indeed, the 
element of outlawry seems always to add 
zeal and cunning to the mere commercial 
side of such an undertaking. A_ single 
seizure made by the Government agents at 
a small station in the Chickasaw nation 
last fall netted a total of about 5,000 quail, 
a portion of them alive and crated for ship- 
ment to the northern markets. There are 
over two hundred of such stations in the 
line of these depredations; and while the 
instance quoted is exceptional, the sum 
total of the slaughter is not only enormous, 
but rapidly self-destructive. Without regard 
to times or seasons, wagon loads of small 
game have been going out of the woods and 
fields with astonishing frequency. 

The initial moves toward regulating these 
matters were made contemporaneously by 
certain sportsmen resident in the Territory, 
and by the Indians—the former actuated 
by the prospect of waning sport, the latter 
spurred to complaint by the alarming de- 
crease in their natural food supply. Both 
sought first the government. agents; and 
there was straightway a looking up of 
statutes and rulings in such cases. It is 
doubtful if any sovereign power ever found 
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itself more helpless to act in such a situa- 
tion than the government of the United 
States in the autumn of 1900. 

In all the legislation enacted for these 
wards of the nation, there was only a single 
item, in Section 2137 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, providing for the con- 
fiscation of the “traps, guns or ammunition” 
used by one (not an Indian) to trap or other- 
wise take game, except for subsistence in 
an Indian country. There is mention of 
a fine, but none of imprisonment. Either 
the prohibition was absolute, or it meant 
nothing, definite terms—and all reference 
to times and seasons—being conspicuously 
absent. With little attention on the part 
of the authorities, and only a few constables, 
with an allowance of $96 apiece and two 
suits of clothing per year, to enforce it, the 
resuits were, of course, nil. One may 
imagine, too, that in emergency all one’s 
kill, however large, might have been planned 
for “subsistence in an Indian country.” 

The common law of the State of Arkansas 
was adopted for the guidance of the judi- 
ciary of the Indian Territory many years 
ago, and much of it is so interpreted in the 
courts to-day, while many of the inhabi- 
tants—both Indians and whites—consider 
it co-equal with the tables of stone from 
Sinai. It was, therefore, a happy stroke 
of genius when the following paragraph, 
from Section 1923 of Mansfield’s Digest of 
the Statutes of Arkansas was boldly printed 
in a warning circular whicl. the United States 
Indian Agent sent out broadcast under date 
of September 26, 1900: 

“Tt shall be unlawful for any person with 
intent to kill, maim or rig ze any fish or 
other water animals, to cast, drop or other- 
wise deposit in any river, creek, lake or pond, 
or in any other stream or body of wate r, within 
this State, any explosive material or subst ance, 
or any intoxicating or stupefying liquid, drug, 

vegetable or fruit, or to take from oy river, 
creek, lake, pond or other stream or body of 
water within this Sts ite, any fish so stupefied, 
intoxicated or killed.’ 

For policy’s sake, Section 1925 was not 
printed verbatim, but summarized in these 
words: 

* Section 1925 of Mansfield’s Digest of the 
Statutes of Arkansas provides that any person 
found guilty of violating the provisions of sec- 
tion 1923 shall be fined for each offense not 
less than five dollars nor more than twenty 
doliars.”’ 

The year 1901 may, however, see a re- 
versal of present unhappy conditions. Sen- 


ator Quarles, of Wisconsin, was in the 
Territories a short time ago, in conference 
with the local sportsmen, as well as with 
the Federal representatives over the mater, 
They are now preparing a bill covering the 
subject as appears to them best, with es} cial 
regard to the seasons; and he is to take 
charge of it in Washington, Without d: bt, 
this effort will be speedily successful. ‘nce 
a Federal statute, the ubiquitous United 
States marshal, whose income is in the 
form of fees for services actually renc:red, 
will look to its enforcement. 

In the meantime, various plans to |: «sen 
the destruction of game are being pi.’ in 
motion by the present United States In Jian 
agent for the five civilized tribes at M: <co- 
gee, Ind. Ty.—Mr. J. Blair Shoenfelt; «ith 
the active assistance of his colleagues, ind 
other friends of the cause.—Himsi! a 
sportsman, and a man of affairs, he k: ows 
the impolicy, as well as the impossih:vity, 
of complete prohibition. As an altern:t ive, 
he has adopted the plan of granting a |: int- 
ing or fishing permit, or both, in season, to 
persons known or vouched for as reasonable 
and responsible sportsmen. Not every ap- 
plicant, even with satisfactory recommenda- 
tions, gets what he seeks, Mr. Shoenteit 
allowed me to glance at a formal apylica- 
tion sent from the East and bearing the in- 
dorsement of a United States Senator of 
national prominence, which he was in the 
act of declining because the shooting in- 
tended to be done was not in season, and 
hence out of harmony with the canons of 
sport! It remains to be said that the extra 
work called for by this care of the game is 
voluntary on the part of the Indian agent. 

Not a day too soon is the awakening to 
the imminent danger from the pot hunter. 
On account of the mildness of the winters 
in the two tcrritories, wild geese {re- 
quently go no farther south; hence a 
double reason why their protection should 
be regulated by laws capable of enforce- 
ment. It is a natural home for quail and 
other small game, and it is not impos 
sible that, sooner or later, the more or less 
game-stripped fields of the North and Fast 
may need to be restocked from this region. 
Hence it is not a question of local, or even 
ot sectional importance. It may be that 
from this beginning shall come the prece- 
dent for a comprehensive system of forest, 
fish and game protection throughout the 
national domain. 





THE TURF CAREER OF HON. W. C. WHITNEY 
By W. H. Rowe 


on the afternoon of June 5, 1901, 
the news that th: colors o Hon. 
im C. Whitney had been carried to vic- 
tor) in the most coveted event of all turfdom, 
the inglish Derby, it seemed for the moment 
abslutely impossible to realize that Mr. 
Whitney’s career as a turfman dated back 
considerably less than four years. As a mat- 
ter of fact, his “light blue, brown cap” did 
not make their public appearance until 
the Spring of 1898. Mr. Whitney’s 
debut was one of the most im- 
portant turf events of the 
past decade, however. 
and it is exceedingly 
doubtful if our turf 
has ever  exper- 
ienced the ac- 
quisition of a 
gentleman of 
more unique 
prominence 
or of more 
thoroughly 
desirable 
individual- 
ity. While 
never as- 
suming to 
take any 
position of 
particular 
pre-eminence 
in the legisla- 
tive bodies of 
the turf, and 
while invariably 
indicating a disin- 
clination to be pub- 
licly quoted on racing 
subjects, the weight of 
Mr. Whitney’s influence 
has nevertheless been unmis- 
takably thrown upon the 
very best side of all matters 
whose healthy life is the very 
vitality of the turf itself, and the present 
prosperity and popularity of racing in the 
East are in no small measure due to the 
strength which it derived upon the accession 
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of Mr. Whitney, as well as to the wide- 
spread interest which the very acquisition 
of a gentleman who had for so many years 
been prominent in national executive circles 
naturally created. The growth of his racing 
and breeding establishments has in these 
few years been nothing short of phenom- 
enal, and the successes of his colors have 
already embraced many of our own leading 
turf classics, the winning of which has doubt- 
le:s been in a measure fully as satisfactory 
to Mr. Whitney as his latest Eng- 

lish Derby triumph itself. 
Probably few lovers of 
the thoroughbred, let 
alone the general 
public, realize how 
purely spontan- 
eous—if not, in- 
deed, almost 
capricious— 
were the cir- 
cumstances 
which led to 
the inaug- 
uration of 
the career 
which has 
in so short 
a time car- 
ried Mr. 
Whitney to 
the highest 
altitude of 
turf triumphs 
on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 
Traveling some- 
what aimlessly in 
the West with a 
party of friends late 
in the autumn of 1897, 
the topic of racing be- 
came in some way or another 
so interesting to Mr. Whitney 
that he and his friends sud- 
denly found themselves pos- 
with a desire to “drop down” at 
Lexington, Ky., where the customary au- 
tumn sales of thoroughbreds were in pro- 
With scarcely a thought of any- 


sessed 


“aca 
gress. 
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thing further than owning a _ race-horse 
or two which would be modestly raced in 
the name of one of the party, Mr. Whit- 
ney thus entered the lists as a_ bidder. 
“The whole thing was new to me,” Mr. 
Whitney laughingly declared to me a 
twelve month later, ‘‘and the various horse 
names in the pedigrees were about as 
unintelligible to the whole party as anything 
could be, but we sat there, looking as much 
like veterans as we possibly could and I 
soon found myself possessed of the nucleus 
for quite a racing stable.” 

The initial Westbury stable—so styled 
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turf world by the purchase of Jean Bera: 
the “crack” two-year-old, for $40,000 

a contingency upon the colt’s subsequi: 
winnings, and the year closed with no | 

than twenty-five races of a total value 

$38,461 to the stable’s credit. 

Always racing upon the highest pla 
Mr. Whitney’s interest in the sport c 
tinued to grow so rapidly that his purcha 
of race-horses and yearlings in 1898 enab. « 
him to inaugurate the campaign of 1s: 
with so extensive an establishment that 
less than twenty-three horses sported 
colors during the season, the aggreg 
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JEAN BERAUD, 


in some turf circles because Mr. Whitney’s 
“home stable’ is located at his country 
seat at Westbury, Long Island— com- 
prised ten horses, and the entries were 
made in the name of Mr. Sydney 
-aget, a brother of Mr. Whitney’s son-in- 
law, Mr. Hugh Almeric Paget. The estab- 
lishment was not long confined to ten 
animals, however, for the season of 1898 
was scarcely under way before the owner of 
the “light blue, brown cap” gave unmis- 
takable ev dence that his interest in racing 
was growing in almost geometrical pro- 
gression with every passing day. Indeed, 
in a very few weeks he electrified the entire 


results of the campaign being thirty-tw 

victories of a total value of $61,550. Th. 
most notable performer was Jean Beraud, 
whose‘only two appearances resulted in the 
capture of the Withers and Belmont, two 
of America’s most famous classics, but 
a feature of almost equal importance with: 
even the former triumph was the victory 
of the three-year-old filly Admiration in 
the celebrated match race with May Hemp- 
stead at Sheepshead Bay in June. 

If the Westbury stable of 1899 was exten- 
sive, what shall be said of its proportions in 
1900, when, in addition to the forces under 
the charge of the trainer at the home stable 
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Mr. Whitney’s representatives overflowed 
into the establishments of two other trainers. 
Thot year saw Mr. Whitney enter his horses 
in |is own name, and the campaign was 
mie memorable by thirty-one victories of 
a total value of $92,545. Easily the most 
im} rtant triumph was that of the two-year- 
old Ballyhoo Bey (purchased as a yearling for 
$12,000) in the valuable Futurity Stakes 
at ( ney Island. The two-year-old Prince 
Charies, selected personally by Mr. Whit- 
ney at a yearling sale the previous 


spring, captured the rich Great American 
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class American-bred importations of the 
past winter, in addition to a number of 
foreign purchases, was increased early in 
the spring by the leasing 0’ horses bred 
and owned by Lady Meux and Capt.Eustace 
Loder. These horses had previotsly been 
leased by the late Lord William Beresford 
who had been a co-employer, with Mr. 
Whitney, of the services of the American 
trainer John Huggins for the season of 1901. 
Lady Meux’s lot, as a matter of fact, included 
the Derby hero, Volodyovski, and thus it 
was that Mr. Whitney assuming the lease 
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BALLYHOO BEY. 


Stakes at Brooklyn, while Killashandra, Elk- 
horn, Rush and Jean Beraud also won im- 
portant races in addition to Kilmarnock’s 
classic Withers. Then, too, Mr. Whitney 
had entered upon his English campaign, 
where his purchases, trained by Mr. Purcell 
Gilpin, won seven races of a value of £2,253. 

The present year has witnessed no 
diminution of Mr. Whitney’s racing in- 
terests, but on the contrary, his opera- 
tions are practically upon a larger scope. 
The “home brigade” embraces upwards 
of two score animals, while the English 
division, originally consisting of eight high- 


of Heath House, one of Newmarket’s leading 
training establishments, which had previ :usly 
been shared by his deceased associate, 
thereby marshalled under his banner the 
services of the colt which was destined to 
win forhis “ Eton blue (as it is known abroad) 
brown cap” its first English Derby. What 
many turfmen of the mother country have 
in vain striven all their lives to achieve, 
namely, a Derby victory for their colors, 
has thus been accomplished by the indomit- 
able energy and sportsmanlike enthusiasm of 
an American turfman in only the fourth year 
of his participation in the “sport of kings.” 





, 
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But, after all, I have only imperfectly out- 
lined the scope and history of Mr. Whitney’s 
turf achievements. In addition to all his 
vast racing interests he has accumulated 
a breeding stud of no less than sixty choice 
and high-priced mares, presided over by the 
$60,000 Hamburg and the $49,000 Meddler. 
An entire farm in the “blue grass region”’ of 
Kentucky is required for this branch of his 
turf activity, but, not content with the pro- 
duc> of this establishment, Mr. Whitney is a 
steady buyer of choice yearlings at the pub- 
lic sales, and was the inspirer of last year’s 
purchases of the $20,000 Yankee, the $10,000 
Blackstock, the $6,100 Highflyer and the 
$2,550 Blue Girl, of all of whom he is the 
owner in association with J. E. Madden, in 
whose colors they are this season performing. 

Even yet is my consideration of Mr. 
Whitney’s turf activities incomplete, for 
mention must be made of his incomparable 
training stables at Westbury—stables un- 
approached in this or any other country 
for scope, elegance and completeness of 
appointments. Then, too, Mr. Whitney 
owns a mansion and superb racing stable 
adjacent to the Sheepshead Bay race-course. 
Here his charges are housed during the 
weeks of racing on the neighboring courses, 
and here their owner spends many happy 
days among them, finding as much enjoy- 
ment in visiting them during their hours of 
comparative retirement as in contemplation 
of their performances upon the race-course 
when the bugle has sounded the call “to the 
post.”” More than once have I heard Mr. 
Whitney declare that his race-horses have so 
interested him, furnishing him a complete 
transition from his business cares and bring- 
ing him so many hours of enjoyment in the 
open air under exhilarating conditions, 
that he verily believes the “sport of 
kings” will have added years to his life. 
Let us, indeed, hope that this is destined 
to prove true. 

Any consideration of Hon. W. 
as a turfman would be totally inadequate 
and incomplete were mention omitted of 
his sportsmanlike love for his horses as in- 
dividuals. Veritably like the affection of a 
boy for his pets has been the esteem of Mr. 
Whitney for his favorites in the service of his 
colors, and it would be especially difficult 
to imagine more inspiring instances of such 
devotion on the part of an owner than his 
jondness for two of the members of his first 
year’s string, the steeplechaser Shillelah, 


C. Whitney 
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and Jean Beraud. Poor Shillelah—I call him 
“poor” in the sympathetic sense, owing to 
his untimely death during the winter of 
1898-9—was easily the cross country cham- 
pion of 1898. “The grandest of all grand 
steeplechasers” was my epitome of him in 
a journalistic article some weeks after his 
death, and despite tremendous business 
interests and activities, Mr. Whitney’s eye 
did not miss my modest tribute to his 
deceased favorite. Indeed it was but a day 
or so ere I received from Mr. Whitney a 
letter—not a dictated typewriter affair, as 
might have been expected from so busy : 
man, but a personally written note—froim 
which I now take the liberty of quoting: 
“T wish to express my appreciation of your 
touching and well-judged tribute to the gre. t- 
ness of Shillelah. He died as he had lived, 


unconquered as to his courage. He never |:id 
down until he fell, dead.” 


Need I add,that the pen which indited 
those words was moved by a hand whose 
guiding impulse was a true love for a great 
horse? The very phrases themselves unmis- 
takably testify to the fact, let alone the gen- 
uine sentiment which may be read between 
the lines. Then too, Mr. Whitney’s fondness 
for Jean Beraud could hardly be overesti- 
mated. When Kilmarnock last year won 
for Mr. Whitney his second consecutive 
Withers, the master of Westbury met my 
congratulations directly after the race with 
a response in which a tone of unmistakable 
tenderness mingled with his joy as he replied, 
“Yes, Iam very much pleased at Kilmar- 
nock’s victory, but it will be many years before 
Tamas deeply interested in a Withers as I was 
in Jean Beraud’s last year.”” Not even the tri- 
umph of the hour could efface Mr. Whitney's 
fond recollection of the “gallant little colt” 
which had won for the “light blue, brown cap” 
its first American classic. What with his 
enthusiasm, his indomitable energy, his deep 
love of the thoroughbred, and his masterful 
command of great resources, Hon. W. (. 
Whitney is, indeed, more and more demon- 
strating himself to be the most important 
and valuable acquisition with which the 
American turf has been favored in recent 
decades, and one cannot congratulate him 
upon the success of his colors in the “ Blue 
Riband ” of the international turf without 
simultaneously congratulating turfdom— 
and our own branch of the “sport of kings” 
in particular—upon the support of so enthu- 
siastic and valuable a patron. 
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By Caspar Whitney 











The fir:t week of June, 1901, 
will long remain memorable 
in American turf annals, to 
say nothing of annals across 
the water, by reason of the twofold suc- 
cess of American colors in both the Epsom 
Derby and the Oaks. Twenty years ago, 
Mr. Pierre Lorillard brought the American 
turf its first great honor by winning the 
English Derby with Iroquois—a horse of 
his own breeding. But in the recent 
victories of Volodyovski and of Cap and 
Bells even greater triumphs are achieved 
for America, because, although Iroquois 
was a product of American blood stock, 
yet he was trained by an Englishman and 
ridden by an Englishman. In the Volo- 
dyovski colt, leased from the late Lord 
Will'am Beresford estate by the Hon. W. C. 
Whitney, we have an English-bred horse, 
trained and ridden to victory by Ameri- 
cans, and in the Messrs. Keene’s Cap and 
Bells an American filly, prepared for and 
piloted to victory by a Yankee. Triumph 
more complete would seem impossible of 
attainment. 

From the breeder’s point of view, the 
victory of Cap and Bells in the Oaks—fre- 
quently and most appropriately called the 
“fillies Derby”—eclipses, indeed, that of 
Iroquois. Mr. Lorillard secured his Derby 
winner by purchase as a yearling, whereas 
Czp and Bells has been the property of the 
Messrs. Keene from birth, having been bred 
at their stud farm near Lexington, Ky. 
They not only own this queen of the turf, 
but own her imported dam, and owned and 
raced her sire, the late and famous Domino. 

Volodyovski’s capture of the Derby, the 
“Blue Riband”’ of the turf world, indicates 
that in the lease of the colt, the Hon. W. C. 
Whitney proved himself to have a rare good 
eve for a horse; thus the Whitney colors 
“light blue, brown cap” are added to the 
Lorillard “cherry and black” in the ex- 
tremely select list of American banners 


American 
Triumphs 
at Epsom. 


which have won the Derby—the most 


signal success possible to a turfman. 

The events of Epsom week 
have not been alone in testi- 
as well as . . 

Speed fying to the merits of our 

eee» —_race-horses, for after a some- 
what disappointing showing during the 
earlier weeks of the season, American 
horses are now winning English races with 
notable regularity. Much of the success 
of a certain type of American turfmen 
has lacked the class which characterized 
the earlier achievements of Mr. Lorillard, 
but nothing better could be desired than the 
present season’s showing of our represen- 
tatives. Indeed the high class of their 
victories is especially gratifying, and David 
Garrick’s Chester Cup has done much to- 
wards convincing English turfmen of our 
ability to breed first class race-horses which 
can go a distance 

Cap and Bells’ Oaks also uncovered a 
stayer, for the event is at a mile and a half 
and the Keene filly “just romped home” 
(as turfmen delight to describe the easy 
victory) by the ample margin of six lengths! 
Indeed, had the all-conquering Commando 
possessed the Derby engagement, there can 
be small doubt that he would have enabled 
the Keene colors to score the almost un- 
paralleled “double event” of the Derby and 
the Oaks in the same week; for Commando is 
something altogether out of the common in 
the line of thoroughbred excellence. 

As a matter of fact the Keene stable 
possessed in Olympian a very probable 
winner for the Derby before that great son 
of Domino ruptured a blood vessel in his 
preparatory gallops; and he has only to 
recover his normal health and strength to 
even yet achieve a classic triumph. Kil- 
marnock, King’s Courier, Disguise II., Noon- 
day, Caiman and one or more “dark” two- 
year-olds, are among the American bred 
horses which may be regarded as likely to 
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join Cap and Bells and David Garrick in 
scoring important victories before the season 
ends. 

The additional fact that the first three 
horses in the Oaks were ridden by American 
jockeys and that Daniel Maher, Lester Reiff 
and Milton Henry have this season captured 
in succession the Two Thousand Guineas, 
the Derby and the Oaks, appears to be 
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1892, when, beaten only two heads, he was 
at the finish so completely outrunning the 
first and second—Montana and Major Domo 
—that he was actually in front two jumps 
beyond the wire. It was the general vcr- 
dict at the time that nothing but miseral)je 
jockeyship deprived Lamplighter of the yiv- 
tory, and it would therefore appear that tie 
ability of a really high-class three-year-cid 
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MESSRS. KEENE’S ‘ 
ample evidence that we are holding our own 
in the riding division also. 


On home tracks three-year-olds 
from the powerful Keene stable 
have furnished sensations in the 
early racing season, Commando, 
although never forced to do his 
best at any stage of either contest, performed 
phenomenal feats from a time standpoint 
in both the Belmont and the Carlton, while 
Conroy shattered all traditions by capturing 
the Brooklyn Handicap. Without intend- 
ing to in the least disparage Conroy’s splen- 
did achievement, I nevertheless fail to see 
why it should have been regarded as an im- 
possibility for a three-year-old to win either 
the Brooklyn or the Suburban. Lamp- 
lighter—then a three-year-old—certainly 
secured all the laurels in the Suburban of 


Turf 
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Tracks. 


‘CAP AND BELLS’’—WINNER OF THE ENGLISH OAKS 


, 1901. 


to win such an event had then been theoret- 
ically—although not practically—settled. 
Conroy has completely broken the ice, how- 
ever, and one of the most satisfactory fruits 
of his victory will be an increased patronage 
of spring handicaps by the better class of 
three-year-olds. 


The correspondence between 
the Cup Committee of the 
New York Yacht Club and 
Mr. Thomas W. Lawson, 
which in its entirety has been 
recently published, makes clear, through 
astonishing disclosures, the real purpose of 
Mr. Lawson in building the ninety-footer 
Independence. ’Twas not “to help defend 
the Cup” as he affirmed in his earliest com- 
munication, but as his subsequent letters 
reveal, to exploit himself first, last and all 


Sport 
for 
Notoriety’s 
Sake. 
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to the chagrin he believed, to the con- 
ition, he hoped, of the club whose Com- 
mitt’: on-Admissions had sometime previ- 
ous!, failed to pass upon his name. 

M:. Lawson evidently thought, by lavish 
hanc. .nd specious play to the “gallery,” to 
ride roughshod over tradition and the 
cond ‘ions imposed upon yachts seeking 
the | nor of defending the America’s Cup. 
He ‘:.cd the same game on the Cup Com- 
mitt: that he tried upon the owner of The 
Abb... whom by swagger and a braggart’s 
bet i. attempted to force into a race under 
absu:i and unknown conditions respecting 
numer of heats. 

M:. Lawson defeats his own purpose 
persistently, because the self advertisement 
he sccks—and achieves—is not of the char- 
acter to bring him credit. To read his side 
only of the correspondence with the Cup 
Committee is to understand why he is per- 
sona non grata; and why he has forfeited his 
last claim upon our consideration. His let- 
ters prove him to be without the primal in- 
stincts of a sportsman; there is lack of good 
faith and an effort to entangle the Committee 
all through them. 


time 
ste! 


In dismissing this not agreeable 
subject, I make a brief resume 
that it may be in the minds of those 
who have not followed the matter 


Costly 
Bluff. 


closely. 

Let it be remembered that Mr. Lawson, 
before placing his order for Independence, 
sought and obtained of the Cup Committee 
full and exact information as to how and 
how only his yacht could qualify for the 
America’s Cup trial races. These he per- 
fectly well knew and apparently accepted 
in his first letter to the Committee. Follow- 
ing this communication, however, he entered 
upon a series of letters, which obviously had 
no other purpose than of persistently mis- 
understanding the very clear and courteous 
and patient replies of the Committee. Fin- 
ally having apparently agreed to the pro- 
visions necessary to qualifying his yacht 
(viz., chartering it to a member of the N. Y. 
Y. C.), he insisted, despite his having been 
warned not to do so, in sending to the Com- 
mittee a charter, and an anonymous legal 
opinion thereon, which were an insult to the 
Committee and to the club. 

The charter was little else than a docu- 
ment of insinuations and did not conform to 
the required conditions of qualification, 
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while the 'egal opinion was not bona fide 
advice but a piece of special (and pretty 
poor) pleading for Mr. Lawson’s contentions. 
If Independence does not enter the official 
trial races against Constitution, the respon- 
sibility of her failure to do so will rest en- 
tirely upon her owner. It is too late for 
Mr. Lawson to recite his motives in building 
his boat—they are probably familiar to 
most of us—but it is not too late f r him 
to give his designer and builders the satis- 
faction of a practical test of the yacht’s 
qualities. The trial races are still open to 
Independence, if Mr. Lawson will comply 
with the conditions he knew before Crown- 
inshield drew a line of the yacht. 
O The only pleasing incident in 
Peers the entire proceeding is the clos- 
"ej in which the Committee 
Incident, iS one in w hich ( 
returns Mr.Lawson his charter and 
declines further correspondence with him. 
Mr. Lawson is a very wealthy man and 
without inconvenience can, no doubt, afford 
to risk one hundred thousand dollars on a 
bluff such as this he recently ventured upon; 
but few men, I should imagine, would wish 
to go before the world of sport on the record 
of Mr. Lawson’s letters to the Cup Commit- 
tee. It was an elaborate scheme to work 
up sympathy through support of certain 
prejudiced or undiscerning newspapers, and 
so doing, to force the Cup Committee to 
yield—‘“‘to public opinion,” or at least to 
compromise. It failed, however, to come 
off; some of the Boston papers appear to 
have addressed themselves heroically to the 
task of making public opinion, but public 
pinion in America can usually be depended 
upon to follow the course of justice and 
common sense; and it unqualifiedly indorses 
the dignified course of the Cup Committee, 
which from the beginning has acted not only 
entirely within its rights, but with obvious 
fairness of spirit. This Committee includes 
Messrs. E. M. Brown, S. Nicholson Kane, 
FE. D. Morgan, L. Cass Ledyard, J. Pierpont 
Morgan, August Belmont, J. V. 8. Oddie, 
C. Oliver Iselin and C, L. F. Robinson. 
Those of us who look farther than the 
average newspaper reader, experience a 
sense of deep gratitude that the America’s 
Cup is in the care of so competent a trustee. 
Mr. Lawson has at least opened our eyes to 
what might easily come to pass were the 
classic Cup at the mercy of every Tom, Dick 
or Harry who happened to have money 
enough to build a ninety-footer. 
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No. significance especially ap- 
plicable to this year’s design- 
ing or building is to be derived 
of ; 
Misha from the accidents that have 
PS befallen Shamrock II. and 
Constitution. It is the same old story of the 
struggle to reduce weight aloft with increased 
area of sail spread and lightness of hull. 
Almost every cup challenger and defender 
has had her baptism of mishaps in the pre- 
liminary tuning-up season. Vigilant, Col- 
umbia, Shamrock I. each had her troubles, 
though to be sure none so serious as befell 
Shamrock II. and Censtitution; and that is 


A 
Baptism 


Certainly steel is considered the best under 
present conditions, otherwise it would not 
be employed; and the designers and builders 
may be depended on to know the require- 
ments of their plans, and the strength of 
their material more intimately than theorj-ts 
who also write. 

As to whether the telescoping topmas 
is cither essential or desirable, there app: 
some room for discussion. As now rigg 
any strain on the topmast produces a grea 
strain on the hollow mast into which i 
than when fa-tened to the outside of 
mast in the old way. If this is as it se 
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easily understandable, too, for the test of 
steel and wire grows more severe with each 
Cup year. That these accidents should 
start argument as to the relative value of 
steel and wooden masts, seems natural 
enough, yet it is highly improbable that the 
steel mast will be replaced by a wooden one 
in these ninety-foot racing machines. There 
is, of course, more give in a wooden mast, 
and perhaps it is less strain on the yacht 
body, but as presently constructed, the 
modern Cup racer cannot provide for the 
additional weight, and it is by no means 
certain that a wooden mast could stand the 
pressure—they are not breakage proof. 


to be, the season will not end without 
valued lessons. 

At all events this modern rigging of sicel 
masts and wire rigging necessitates a great 
deal more tuning up than was once supposed. 
It used to be thought that there was no 
stretching in wire rigging—now days of 
tuning up are required to make sure of it. 
The strain on rigging and mast and spars of 
one of these great racers is tremendous, :ind 
a very minor accident may, unless instantly 
checked, or relieved, be the beginning of 
a very serious one. Both boats. will need 
all of the time remaining for a thorouzh 
stretching of their sails and rigging. 





The Sportsman’s View-Point 


Meanwhile Constitution is 
showing that she is a worthy 
successor to Columbia; she 
appears to be the perfection 
of a great racing machine, 
and seems bothered no more 
by choppy seas and a twenty-knot breeze 
tha: by the smoothest of water. No real 
rey¢lation of her speed has, of course, been 
made at the time of this writing, but she 
has shown enough to suggest great pos- 
sibilities. She appears to be notably quick 
and seaworthy. 

independence has been sailing quite a bit 


Constitution 
and 
Independence 
to Race at 
Newport. 
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latter, we know, will be a remarkably 
speedy and well behaved boat—but Inde- 
pendence is the first ninety-footer of a de- 
signer who has never designed anything 
nearly so large, and she embodies ideas which 
have not before been put into a yacht of such 
water-line length. Mr. Crowninshield has 
unquestionably had his favorite dory model 
in his mind’s eye, and though the dory is 
seaworthy and a witch at speeding, it re- 
mains to be seen how much of these qualities 
her designer has put into the ninety-footer. 

Although Independence has escaped seri- 
ous accidents, she has been undergoing 











SHAMROCK II, 


off Boston; indeed she has quite made up the 
few days extra work Constitution gained by 
earlier launching. There is no doubting 
that Independence is going to be a very fast 
boat in light airs and smooth seas. Whether 
faster than Constitution under these condi- 
tions is to be proven, but in roughish water 
the Bristol boat has so far made the better 
showing, as her form suggests she naturally 
would. The sailing of Independence will be 
followed with great interest by the average 
sportsman, with perhaps more interest or 
curiosity than Constitution, because the 


changes which her preliminary work indi- 
cated to be wise. The balance rudder hav- 
ing failed to fulfill its promise has been re- 
placed by one of the regulation pattern; and 
the sail area is to be reduced and the mast 
shortened. The boat showed too much 
tenderness in a ten-knot breeze, and an effort 
will be made to reduce the weight aloft. 
Hence the cutting of four feet off the foot of 
the mast; the topmast is to be shortened 
six feet and the canvas area reduced by three 
hundred feet. 

The first opportunity for a meeting of 
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these two boats will be in the races off New- 
port July 6, 8, 10 and 12, to which Jndepend- 
ence is eligible, and will undoubtedly enter. 
Columbia will also be in this race and provide 
some instructive comparisons. 


- There is talk again, I hear, 
American 
f a polo match between 
hl English and American teams, 
ayers with the scene of the proposed 
- game in England. This is a 
England. : 
very persistent rumor that has 
come to us with unfailing regularity for 
half a dozen years. But something always 
turns up to prevent; either the English have 
too extravagant an idea of the expense 
money they should be given to come over 
here, or one or more of the American players 
who plan to meet in London is prevented 
from sailing by business or other cares. And 
so it goes. American and English players 
have met in London, in Paris and at Pau 
(France), and become acquainted with the 
several national peculiarities of playing 
form, but no match has been played since 
Mr. John Watson’s English team beat us at 
Newport-many years ago. 

It is not unlikely that a match may be 
played this summer at Hurlingham, and 
while it will not be an official one, yet it will 
serve as a very trustworthy line on the rela- 
tive strength of the two countries. Mr. 
Foxhall Keene and Mr. W. C. Eustis are 
both in England. Mr. John Cowdin is surely 
going and Mr. Lawrence Waterbury has 
the trip in view, I believe. If these four 
get together in England, they will make a 
strong team (not the strongest, despite three 
of the four being the best three indi- 
viduals in. America) but certainly repre- 
sentative of our first class. A scratch game 
with these men on strange ponies, and a 
field fifty yards wider and a ball three- 
eighths of an inch less in circumference than 
they have been accustomed to, is not likely 
to find them showing normal form, yet they 
won't be so far off, and if the match does 
take place, it will end with credit to America. 
Under equal conditions, I believe we can beat 
the best of England. 

The home season thus far shows a con- 
tinual improvement by the lower handicap 
men and teams. The average of playing 
skill is growing better and better; and there 
is more playing than in any previous sea- 
son. Polo, in fact, is booming, surely no 
game is more deserving. 


The Sportsman’s View-Point 


Protector Overton’s seizure of 
illegal game in the Arctic Freezer 
Company’s New York warehouse 
has disclosed enough of | illic 
possibilities to show, as I have for lon: 
maintained, that the cold storage warehous:: 
is the greatest enemy to game protectio: 
If there is real interest in saving our biri- 
and honest intent among State legislato: 
no cold storage house will be closed to ¢! 
regular inspection of the protectors. \ 
Overton’s seizure amounts to about 48,() 
pieces of illegally possessed game, practic: 
all birds, and the significant fact is that 
only was it being held illegally, but 
majority of it could never have entered :: 
New York market without violating the la 
of this and of other States whence the bi: 
came. For example, barrels of birds w: 
found which had been shipped from India: 
although the Indiana law distinctly for! 
the export of its game. These particu 
barrels were brought by the Ameri 
Express Company, which for transport: 
is certainly as liable, under the law, a- 
the Arctic Freezer Company for posses: 
the game. 

It is impossible to carry on the work 
game protection with any hope of succ: 
if the railroads and express companies : 
not held to a strict accounting before tiw 
law; where the shipping as well as the killing 
is unlawful, not a great deal of difficuliy 
should be encountered in affixing a penalty. 
There are few States that do not forbid 
the export of their game; such activity :s 
Mr. Overton has shown would very speedily 
put a stop to the traffic in contraband birds. 
I understand the Freezer company intends 
setting up legal right to keép game out of 
season. A good fight on the question would 
be beneficial to the cause of protection, be- 
cause of the wide advertising it would give 
the penalty for game law violation. Mr. 
Overton is to be congratulated for fulfilling 
his duty so zealously. 


Cold 
Storage 
Game. 


It seems that I, in common 
with a great many others inter- 
ested in preserving the integrity 
of American amateur sport, 
have altogether misunderstood 
the province of the United States Golf 
Association and the sentiment of its pres- 
ent officers. Many of us were of the im 
pression that the scope of the Association’ 
usefulness was not intended to be limited to 


A New 
Daniel 
Come to 
Judgment. 





The Sportsman’s View-Point 


dining and speechifying and the mere spread- 
ing of rules on record; most of us believed 
its interest in keeping the game free of pro- 
fessionalism to be an active and not a passive 
one. But apparently we have been mis- 
taken, for below is what the President of the 
Association has to say of himself and his 
executive committee apropos of two golfers, 
Messrs. Travis and Lockwood, who took 
free-iransportation-and-board-trips into the 
golfing South last spring, and thereby, under 
the canons of amateur sport, disqualified 
themselves as amateurs: 

the Editor of the Sun:—Sir: Referring to 
areprint in the Sun of yesterday of a protest, 
unsivned, which, I understand, appeared in 
the June issue of OvutinG, challenging the 
amateur standing of Messrs. Travis and Lock- 
wood and their right to enter any amateur 
tournament, I can only say that in my opinion 
no formal recognition can be taken of it, in its 
present — form, by the committee of 
the U.S. G. A The officers and the 
committee of ‘this association have 
in the past, and will in the future, earnestly 
and impartially consider any complaints, pro- 
tests or criticisms when properly presented to 
them, with facts given, sustaining or bearing 
upon the grievance. 

I am yours ve ry truly , 

lk. H. Ropertson, President, U. S. G. A. 

New York, June 7 , 1901. 

Mr. Robertson’s pronunciamento has 
the real New-Y ork-I-won’t-look-if-you-don’t- 
make-me flavor, and will bring cheer to the 
playing - for-free-board-and-transportation- 
golfers, who appear to be increasing in the 
land. 

Fortunately in the world of emateur sport 
Mr. Robertson’s interpretation is unique. 

As for my charge against these golfers 
being “idle talk’—those who have done 
me the honor of backing me up during my 
fifteen years of humble endeavors for clean 
sport, have not found my talk idle. Neither 
will the President of the Golf Association 
find it so—if he has the courage and the 
real interest in the game’s welfare which 
the President of a national sport associa- 
tion should have. 


One of the most practical and 
extensive campaigns in the 
interest of road improvement 
was set in m>tion at Chicago 
last April by the National 
Good Roads Association. It was no less 
than a train of the Illinois Central Rail- 
way Company, loaded with the latest and 
best road-making machinery, starting on 


Practical 
Campaigning 
for 


Good Roads. 
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a tour of the South and Middle West to 
give demonstrations of practical road build- 
ing, and thereby stimulate activity in a 
direction sorely neglected in America by both 
our National and State governments. 

For some time the National Good Roads 
Association (which, be it remembered, owes 
its existence to the bicycle that has done so 
much for road improvement in this country), 
has had this plan in mind. It appealed to 
the Federal Government for an appropria- 
tion, but Congress, of course, had no interest 
in bettering the roads of the land. Various 
State legislatures were appealed to with the 
same result—for who among American legis- 
lators has thought for anything so common- 
pla:e—and so needed—as road improvement. 

But the Association managed to get its 
good roads train under way, through the 
generous aid of the Illinois Central Railway 
Company, which furnished the train free, 
and of the Austin Manufacturing Company 
and the Austin and Western Company, 
which donated the machinery required for 
the campaign. Equipping the train and its 
transportation over the Illinois Central lines 
cost $40,000 and an equal amount will be 
spent in demonstrating, at the various stops 
of the train, the methods of scientific road 
making. The plan is to stop at certain 
towns, well chosen over a given area, and 
there hold a good roads convention and 
build a sample roadway of a quarter mile in 
length. Aside from the officials of the As- 
sociation, President W. H. Moore and Secre- 
tary R. W. Richardson, there are on the 
train, civil engineers, road and grading and 
rock crushing experts, and expert mechanics, 
to not only supervise the sample road build- 
ing, but to give all the instruction required 
at each halt of the train. 

Indeed, not only is this campaign stimu- 
lating interest in good roadways, but it is 
establishing little schools of road building 
experts wherever it touches. Nothing like 
it has ever been attempted, and nothing was 
needed so sorely. 


If evidence was needed of an abid- 
ing generai interest in the road rid- 
ing bicycle, it was supplied in 
convincing quantities at the recent 
Irvington-Millburn Road Run. Though an 
unpleasant day for spectators, with the 
possibility of a deluge, yet the course for 
practically its entire length, was lined with 
them; an estimate of their number having 


Richly 
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been placed at 15,000. Another notable 
feature of this historic race was the 
development into a champion of David 
Turner, a modest rider, who works regularly 
at his trade of plumbing and had made 
himself “fit” for this particular + event 
by riding at the end of his day’s 
work. How fully he merited the honor is 
suggested by his doing the twenty-five miles 
of muddy road in one hour fifteen minutes 
and twenty seconds; really an average of 
one mile in every three minutes. We con- 
gratulate Mr. Turner no less for overcoming 
obstacles to training than for his speed and 
endurance in the race. It marks the real 
champion. 

Harvard’s success in the Inter- 
collegiate Athletic Champion- 
ship was an eminent victory for 
the all-round team. Yale had 
previously beaten her 57 to 47 
points in dual competition, yet in the cham- 
pionship was second with 30 5-6 points to 
Harvard’s 44. Harvard won only one first, 
while Yale took three, but the former 
scored in every event on the programme 
save the pole vault and_ half-mile run, 
and her men were fit to the hour. It was a 
great upset for Yale, which, not unnatur- 
ally, had expected to win. 

But the completest surprise was given 
by Pennsylvania, which, from having won 
the championship four years in succession, 
fell to seventh place in 1901, with 6 5-6 
points. This is to be attributed to two 
causes, one reflecting great credit upon the 
university, and the other suggesting the 
need of more earnest search among the 
2,700 students. The first was the disquali- 
fication by the faculty of two men, who, 
though eligible under the Intercollegiate 
rules, were not so when measured by the 
high ethical standards at this university. 

These two men had been depended on to 
win 15 points. The second cause may be 
traced to Pennsylvania’s reliance upon stars 
during the recent years; or perhaps it was 
because she was unfortunate in having 
stars who gave no opportunity to the 
lesser lights; at all events the loss of 
these stars this year uncovered tlhte pauc- 
ity of the material to take their place. 
Then, too, the loss of the trainer who had 
been with them during their prosperity, 
no doubt had asomewhat demoralizing effect 
and one from which I look for complete re- 
covery in another year. 


Victory 
for the 
All-round 
Team. 


The Sportsman’s View-Point 


The record follows of winners of the 
present Intercollegiate Cup, which, after 
fourteen years of competition, is to become 
the property of the university having won 
it the greatest number of times during that 
period. Harvard won the trophy in 1890, '91, 
92 and 1901; Yale in 1893, 794, ’95 and ‘96; 
Pennsylvania in 1897, ’98, ’99 and 1900, 

Mr. James E. Sullivan, who succeeded 

the late “Father Bill” Curtis as referce 
of these games, filled the office with modesty 
and ability. 
The university crews this year 
show considerably better 
form than the baseball nines, 
the latter of which have for 
the greater part played rag- 
gedly. Princeton, while not 
free from loose work, has, however, shown 
periods of thoroughly first-class ball, and 
seems to me at this writing the stronge-i of 
the nines. 

The crews show a better average of good 
rowing than in any year I recall; not {hat 
there are wonders among them, but the 
general work is more even. : 

Cornell has a much better crew than last 
year, and seems to have a good chance of 
beating Pennsylvania and Columbia. I 
doubt if either Harvard or Yale will have so 
finished or so fast a crew as each had last 
year. Harvard has a strong though not a 
finished eight, and though Bancroft has done 
pretty well at stroke he is not suited to the 
place. 

It is a good lot of men in Yale’s shell, too, 
but they have not been making the boat go 
very fast. There is an innovation in their 
work which is puzzling; they are being 
coached to lift with their legs and not with 
their shoulders; they do not get their shoul- 
ders on at the beginning of the catch and re- 
cover so quickly it would seem impossible 
for them to last strong for a long distance. 
If Harvard gets together after its last shake- 
up it will have a great chance to win out. 

Columbia pulled a comparatively short, 
clipping stroke at Ithaca, and will have to 
lengthen it or be beaten by both Pennsy!- 
vania and Wisconsin over four miles. 

Pennsylvania’s Henley crew, now in Eng- 
land, must improve greatly on the sprinting 
shown against Annapolis, and especially on 
the start, if they would win the Grand 
Challenge Cup. I think the men have the 
sprint in them, but it must be brought out. 
They don’t get going fast enough. 


Pennsylvania 
at Henley 
and the 
Crews 
at Home. 





UNIVERSITY ATHLETICS 


PERTINENT PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 


7 ‘HE most notable of all the month’s records 

and performances have been those of the 
weather. The memory of man runneth not 
to -uch a wet springtime, save perhaps the 
spring of 1898. No comparison, therefore, 
of ihe track performances of 1901 with those 
of previous years will be worth the making 
which does not take into large account the 
effects of protracted rain and cold weather, 
not only in practice work, but on important 
competition days as well. On May 11th 
were held the Yale-Harvard games at New 
Haven and the Penn-Columbia games at 
Philadelphia, both of which series were run 
off upon tracks but lately drenched with rain. 
On May 18th the Princeton-Columbia games 
in New York and the New England Inter- 
collegiate championships at Worcester were 
decided in the rain; but for the intercollegiate 
championships at Berkeley Oval, New York, on 
May 25th was reserved “the limit” of bad 
weather. The trials had been run on Friday, 
the 24th, under cloudless skies and a ther- 
mometer of 82. On Saturday the ther- 
registered 50, a penetrating wind 
blew and the rain fell in sheets. The track 
almost entirely under water. The 
formances under such conditions were nothing 
To wade through water 


mometer 


Was per- 
short of phenomenal. 
from one-half to two inches deep in places, 
and turn in time like that which is tabulated 
below, indicates speed which is fully equal to 
the best standards of haa meetings: 

100 yards dash, 10 1-5s.; 220 yards dash, 22 3- 
120 yards hurdles, 16 1 2; 20 yards hurdle 2 


440 yards run, 51 3-5s “half-mile, 2m. 3 3-. 5s.; one 
mile, 4m. 31 3-5s.; two mile run, 10m. 


ag 


The runners were chilled through, soaked 
and blinded with mud, while in the 
foothold was 


with rain 
field 
possibility. 


events a almost an im- 


HARVARD 47, NEW 
MAY 11, 1901. 


100 yards dash.—1, N. H. Hargrave (Y) by 2 yards; 
2, M. T. Lightner (H); 3, E. H. Webb (H); 105, (J 
k. Haigh of Harvard stopped at 90 yards), 220 
vards dash. ms Hargrave (Y) by 1 yard; 2, ‘a Dupee 

3, M. F. Lightner (H); 21 4-5s.  (W. Clerk 
aed in final heat). 120 yards a & —1, 

H. Converse (H) by 2 yards; 2, k. J. Clapp (Y); 3 
J. G. Willis (H); 15 4-5s. (J. H. Hallowell, H, 
unplaced in final heat). 220 vards hurdles.—1, .« 
Willis (H) by 2 yards; 2, Clapp (Y); 3, Converse; 25s 
WJ. B. Linge og Jr., Y., unplaced in haa heat). 440 
yards run. Clerk (H) 1 y an 2, J. R. Hunter (Y) 
> a ae 2 her dt (H); 51 Halj-mile run. 

1, G. E. Behr (H) 5 feet; . Boynton (H); 3, D 

W. Franchat (Y); 2m. 1 og One mile run.—1, 
B. Clark (H) 6 yards; 2, W. B. Weston (Y);°3, 
D. Waldron (Y); 4m. 29 2-5s. Two-mile run. 

» B. G. Teel (Y) 12 y: ards , O. W. Richardson (H) 

I . Gay (Y); 9m. 55 4-5s. Running high Jump 

. J. S. Spraker (Y) 6ft. 4in.; 2, 8. G. Ellis (H); 5ft. 

ltin.; 3, C. M. Rotch (H) bit. 10}in. 


YALE 57, HAVEN, 


3, 
was 
G 


Running 


broad ju : ogo J. H. Shirk (H) 21ft. llin.; 2, A. W. 
Ristine (H) 21ft. 9in.; 3, J. Foster, Jr. (H) 21ft. 64in. 
Pole vault.—1, J. H. "H ord, H. H. Pease and D. P. 
Thompson, all of Yale, cleared 10ft. 3in. No Har- 
vard man succeeding, the event was left a tie at that 
height. Throwing 16-lb hammer.—1, G. S. Stillman 
(Y) 141ft. 8in.; 2, R. Sheldon (Y) 132ft. Qin.; 3, 
F. G. Brown, Jr. (Y) 129ft. l4in. Putting 16-lb shot.— 
1, Sheldon (Y) 44ft. 84in.; 2, G, A. Goss (Y) 41 ft. 94in.; 
3, F. G, Beck, (Y) 41ft. 54in. 


A SLIGHT wind favored the runners in the 
dashes and hurdles, but not of sufficient force 
to invalidate the excellent records made. 
The heaviness of the track easily offset the 
effect of the wind. Yale missed Boardman 
seriously, he having been one of the large 
number of track men who have snapped a 
tendon or otherwise gone lame in the cold 
weather. - Fincke, the Yale hurdler, was also 
unable to compete for similar reasons. Har- 
grave is the first Yale sprinter ever timed 
under 22 seconds in a regular competition. 
He also made the fastest time ever credited a 
Yale man in both dashes on the 
Clapp was not seen at his best, 
ill for a week prior to the 
his work lacked the dash which 
at the championships two weeks later. Clark 
to be the best runner 
of the year, his judgment of pace and strong 
sprint home being responsible for the good 
letting 
his field come back to him exhausted and keep- 
style 
than 


has no 


same day. 
having been 
games, and 
marked it 


showed himself mile 


time he made. Teel also ran wisely, 
ing enough reserve to get home in fast 
PN 
Stillman 
but 
master the staying in the ring, hence he rarely 


in time which was only 5s slower 
the intercollegiate 


trouble in getting his 


record. 
distance, cannot 


has a throw measured in a big competition- 
Of his six trials in these games only one was 
fair, but that one was good enough to win 

The games the tenth in the 
Yale having now won four—in 1894, ’95, "97 and 
1901—and Harvard six—in 1891, ’92, ’93, 
’98, 799 1900. The 


basis of 5 for first, 2 for second, 


were series, 


scoring is on the 
1 for third. 


and 


PENNSYLVANIA SS, cCoLUMBIA 55, May 11, O01 


TT wese were the first dual 


the two universities and the seoring was don 


games between 


on the regular 
places. The winners 
100 yards dash.—J. S. Westne y. ,{P): 10 2-5s 220 
yards dash.—J. S. Westney (P); 22 5s 440 yards 
run.—G. W. Cook (P); ol 4-5s ath j-mile.—W. } 
Drumheller (P), 2 ‘ ds. One mile run.—C. B 
Marshall (C); 4m. 3: 5s. Two-mile run.—A. C 
Bowen, (P); 10m. 7 1-5s 120 yards hurdle 
S. Barker (C): 16 220 yards hurdle 
Howard (P); 26 2 Running high jump.—A. A 
Boehm (C); B. L. Ernst (C): 5ft. 7in. Running 
broad jump.—T. McClain (P); 21ft. ltin. Pole 
vault,—E. A. Deakin (P); 10ft. Stin. Throwing 16-/b 
hammer.—T. T. Hare (P); 133ft. llin. Putting 16-ib 
shot.—H. H. Weekes (C), 36ft. 8tin. 


Intercollegiate system of four 


were: 
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The best performance was that of Bowen in 
the two-mile run. He came home on a hard 
sprint 150 yards ahead of the second man, in 
track. Marshall’s 
work in the mile was very good and Drum- 
heller and Cook also showed fine qualities in 
the half-mile and quarter-mile respectively. 


COLUMBIA 394, May 18, 1901. 


fast time for so heavy a 


PRINCETON 644, 


Tus was the ninth annual meeting between 
these Princeton 
won eight times and Columbia once—in 1894. 
omitted in 1900 on account 
Despite the cold, steady 
notably 
Horton. The 


two universities. has now 
The games were 
of stormy weather. 
rain some excellent work was done, 
by Marshall, DeWitt 
Winners were: 

100 yards dash.—H. L. Mills (P); 10 3-5s. 220 
yards dash.—H. H. Weekes (C); 23 1-5s. 440 yards 
run.—H. T. Willis (P); 53 4-5s. Haljf-mile.—G. C. 
Atkins (C); 2m. 6 3-5s. One mile run.—C. B. Marshall 
(C); 4m. 35 3-5s. Two mile run.—R. E. Williams (P); 
10m. 37 3-5s. 120 yards hurdle.—A. D. Childs (P); 
17s. 220 yards hurdle.—J. P. Davis (P); 27s. Run- 
ning high jump.—G. W. Curtiss (P) ; Sft. Thin. Running 
broad jump.—H. C. Brenneman (C); 21ft. 5hin. Pole 
vault-—D. §. Horton (P); 10ft. "11 hin. Throwing 
16-lb hammer.—J. R. DeWitt (P); 156ft. Gin. Putting 
16-lb shot.—J. R. DeWitt (P); 41ft. Qin. 


DeWitt, the Freshman weight thrower, 
took but three trials with the hammer. His 
first throw was 148ft. 10in.; his second, 154ft. 
llin., and his third, 156ft. 6in. Pretty good 
work on a muddy field. Marshall dupli- 
cated his clever win of a week earlier and in a 
shade better time. Perry, the champion half- 
miler, been suffering at intervals from 
water on the knee due to an injury received 
last summer on the European trip. He went 
out of his distance and tried the mile against 
Marshall, but was beaten by 20 yards. A new 
candidate for future honors appeared in R. E. 
Williams, another Princeton Freshman, 
ran his very first competition in excellent style. 

Brenneman, the Columbia jumper, has form 
and spring which should land him in the front 
rank if he perseveres. Kennedy is a former 
Princeton man. 


and 


has 


who 


THE NEW ENGLAND INTERCOLLEGIATE 


MAY 18rn, 1901. 
"Tas meeting, the fifteenth, was held at 
Worcester, Mass., and like most of the others 
this year, in a shower of rain. The cham- 
pionship was most bitterly fought between 
Williams and Amherst as the table of points 
(based on 5 to winner, 3 to second, 1 to third) 
shows: Williams, 32 1-6; Amherst, 32; Dart- 
mouth, 19 1-6; Brown, 19 1-6; Bowdoin, 18 1-6, 
Mass. Inst. Tech., 8 


34; Wesleyan, 6. 
100 yards dash.—1 H. Cloudman (Bow.); 2, 


me 
W. Rooney (Will.); 3, F. W. Haskell (D); 10s. 220 
yards run.—1l, Cloudman (Bow.); 2, Haskell (D.); 


GAMES, 


University Athletics 


3, D. L. Jackson (D.); 22 3-5s. (Around a turn), 
120 yards hurdles.—1, P. Potter (Will.); 2, E. S. Wilson 
(A) ; 3, H. T. Hunt (Bow -.); 16s. 220 yards hurdles. — 
P. Edson (D.); 2, Foti (Will.); 3, Wilson (: A.); 
35 4 5s. aes . turn). 440 yards run.—1, L. 
Thompson (A.); 2 F. Park (Will.); J. F. O'N eill 
Ng ng? 52 1-5s. "Half-aile run.—1l, L. R. Hill (bs); 
Hall re 3, R. Pierce (Br.); a? 3 2 
ay a3 run,—1, C. Hawley (A.); 2, H. Johns 
(D.): 3,:° 8. Steele F wiles 4m. 39 nL Two-; 
run.—1, P. Covell (A.); 2, Hawley (A.); 3, W. C. Lo 
streth (A.); 10m. Ils. Running high jump.—1, L 
Blackmer (Will. ); 5ft. 64in.; 2, K. Baxter (M. :. 
5ft. 5¢in.; 3, six men tied at 5ft. 3in. Running br 
jgump.—1, Cloudman (Bow.) 22ft. 4in.; 2, Black: 
(Will.) 21ft. 6in.; 3, F. W. Greene (Br.) 21ft. 2! 5 
Pole vault.—1, Potter (Will. ) 10ft. 6in.; 2, R.S. I 
lips (A.) 10ft. ‘Zin. ; 3, W. Squires (Will.) 10ft. Phr 
ing 16-lb hammer.—1, J. G. Melendy (Br.) Ser 
tie between C. C. Cullinane (Will.) and E. A. D 
a (Bow.) at 117ft. 6in. Putting 16-lb shot.—1, 
P. McDonald (M. I. T.) 39ft. 1lin.; 2, J. W. Park ( 
39ft. 3hin.; 3, V. M. Place (D.) 38ft. 9in. Throw 
discus.—1, N. Johnson ( Br.) 105ft.; 2, Parks (.\. 
104ft. lin.; 3, Meleady (Br.) 101ft. ‘4in. Two > 
bicycle. —Run off on May 2ist. 1, E. W. Schm 
as 2, N. E. Brown (Br); 3, C. B. Guy (We 
m Ss 


Cloudman, and Pott 
winning 13, were the best individual perfor 
ers. Cloudman ran the shorter dash in 10 fl 
equalling the record of H. 8S. Patterson 2 
others. He also broke S. Chase’s record 
the broad jump, clearing 22ft. 4in. from 
take-off and into a pit that were thoroug! 
eligible for cranberry bogs. Potter, thou 
very lame, did beautiful work in the hurd!s 
and pole-vault, only losing the low hurdles 
to his friend and pupil, 
by one yard. Covell’s time in the two-mile rin 
was excellent, considering the day and track. 


winning 15 points, 


Edson of Dartmout 


NOTES ON THE INTERCOLLEGIATE 


SHIPS. 


CHAMPION- 


Eacn set of “ Mott Haven” games possesses 
its distinctive features. 
ple, the frightful weather shielded the records 
in several events from almost certain invasion, 


This year, for exam- 


notably 
one-mile 


the hammer throw, the pole vault, 

run and two-mile run. Another 
noteworthy feature of the 1901 games was the 
exceptional Freshman output—Sears, Robinson, 
Williams, Clapp, DeWitt, Rust, Manson, 
and several others of unusual ability. Sears 
is the first Cornell man to win an intercollegiate 
championship in the twenty-five years’ history 
of the present association. In 1874 Isaac B. Pot- 
ter, then a Cornell student and subsequently 
president of the League of American Wheelmen, 
won the 100 yards dash in the college games 
which preceded the I. C. A. A. A. A. series, 
but no Cornell man has won since then. Sears 


has beautiful form and has been running 
so exceptiorally at indoor meets all winter 
that it is hard to see why he was not more 
greatly In the 220 yards trial hest 
he ran in 21 3-5 without extended effort «at 


the finish, Hargrave of Yale being stretched 


feared. 
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out to his best for the first 150 yards of the 
distance. Williams of Princetoh had run in 
but one competition previous to these games. 
He is a natural, easy, untiring runner and 
had he trailed Gallagher, the winner of the 
two-mile race, instead of Teel and Bowen, 
who, having done the best previous work, were 
there’ore expected to divide first and second, 
might have changed the result of things. 
As i was, his strong final spurt brought him in 
only « foot behind second man, with Gallagher 
too {1 away to be reached in time. Robinson 
of liurvard is tall and muscular, well put up 
for his specialty with the shot. His other 
puts were not up near his best one, but the 
latter atoned in a measure for his failure in 
the Yale-Harvard games on the 11th. Clapp 
of Yale, a slight, frail-looking Freshman, has 
been ill of malaria, but he revelled in the muck 
and mire and took his high hurdles fault- 
lessiy, though more after the older method 
than the Kraenzlein pattern. 


Ix the low hurdles he was not so clearly 
superior, as Willis in the outer lane had to 
splash through deep water and, nearly blinded, 
stumbled so badly on his eighth hurdle that 
he could not recover his position. DeWitt’s 
very short spikes gave him no foothold in the 
mud of Saturday’s finals and he could not 
his throw of the day before. In Rust 
Manson, Freshmen, and Lightner and 
Haigh, Sophomores, Harvard has four very 
good short-distance runners, who ought to 
furnish sure scoring material for several 
to come. Lightner, in particular, 
is a strong repeater. After plenty of hard 
the two dashes he held Duffy 
who had done less preliminary work, well in 
the final of the 100, being beaten by only a 
secant yard. Manson is built after the H. S 
Brooks and Wendell Baker pattern—tall, 
spare and wiry—and is particularly adapted 
for work in the quarter and furlong. Horace 
B. Clark closes his college career without the 
opportunity of establishing a new intercol- 
legiate record in the mile. His 4.31 in a cold, 
driving rain and on an almost submerged 
track was surely equal to 4.20 under normal 
conditions, and puts him in the class with 
Orton and Cregan, our best college milers 
hitherto. Marshall, the Columbia crack, cast 
his shoe on the last lap and lost what seemed a 
good chance for second or third. Weston of 
Yale had intended to hold Clark closely 
for three and a half laps and then try to beat 
him home, but the latter part of the scheme 
failed, for Clark had more sprint in reserve 
than his big rival, and put a wider margin 
between them than he had at New Haven 


rais ; 
and 


years 


work in 
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on the 11th. Holland, the quarter-mile winner, 
is an old stager, having run for the Suffolk 
Athletic Club and Boston College before 
being corraled by Georgetown. 


Tue Michigan team suffered more, in all prob- 
ability, than any other by reason of the bad 
weather, Dvorak, the great  pole-vaulter, 
losing thereby a sure first place, and Fish- 
leigh’s powers being put to too great test in 
three events under such circumstances, he 
having to run two heats in the high hurdles 
and take part in the running broad jump in 
addition to the fearfully difficult work of 
trying to pole-vault. Nufer, the Michigan 
quarter-miler, also seemed to labor in the 
heavy going more than the other contestants and 
finished a good fifth, just behind the Harvard 
trio. Deakin of Pennsylvania did excellent 
work in the pole vault, taking his height in his 
first attempt in each instance. Coleman and 
Horton of Princeton, whose records are next 
best to Dvorak’s and who have always pos- 
sessed the enviable faculty of rising to their 
best form when in actual competition, were 
both out of condition, Horton failing even 
to qualify. Hord of Yale was also vaulting 
in championship form. Prinstein of Syra- 
cuse failed to qualify among the poorest lot 
of jumpers in any intercollegiate games in 
recent years, but he was suffering from an 
extremely lame leg. Seven jumpers cleared 
within six inches of each other, viz., between 
21 ft. 6 3-5 in. and 21ft. Fin. 


Conve defeated Princeton on May 30th 
by 64 to 40 in the third series between the 


two Universities, Princeton having won the 
previous meetings. Sears won the two dashes 
in fast time and the quarter. Williams ran 
Gallagher, the new two-mile champion off his 
feet in 10.11, and DeWitt threw the hammer 
149 ft. 6 in. 

CORNELL 64, PRINCETON 40. MAY 30. 


100 yards dash. a Sears (C); 2, Young (C); 
Mills (P);10s. 220 yards dash. —1, Sears (C) ; 2, te 
(C): 3, Mills (P); 22 4-5s. 440 yards run. oe Sears 
(C); 2, Hastings ©); 3, Willis (P); 52 4-5s. Half 
mile run.—1, Perry (P); 2, Bellinger (C); 3, Berry (C); 
2m. 7s. One —P agg Berry (C); 2, Trott (C); 
3, Flanders (C); 4 44 '1-5s,. Two. mile run. —1, 
Williams (P); 2, Galiegher (C); 3, Pollard (C); 10m. 11s. 
120 yards hurdle. +1, Ketchum (C)}: 2, Walton cC): 
3, Childs (P);161-5s. 220 yards hurdle.—1, Lyon (C); 
2, Davies (P); 3, Walton (C); 26 2-5s. Running high 
jump.—1, James (C); and Curtiss (P); tied at 5ft. 
7 3-4in.; 3, Frederick (C). Running broad jump.— 
1, Longnecker (C); 2, Bates (C); 3, Johnston (P); 21ft. 
4in. Pole vault.—1, Coleman (P); 2, Moore (P); 3, 
Horton (P) and Frederick (C) tied; 10ft. Sin. Putting 
16lb. shot.—1, DeWitt (P); 41ft. 2in.; 2, Rogers (C) 
3, Hunt (C); 41ft. 2in. Throwing 16lb. hammer.— 
1, DeWitt (P); 2, Wright (P);3, Wales (C); 149ft. 6in. 


On May 31st the Amherst team won the 
Tri-Collegiate series from Williams and Wes- 
leyan at Williamstown. Score— Amherst, 
70 2-5; Williams, 51 4-5; Wesleyan, 12 3-5. 
Further comment next month. 

CHARLES E, PATTERSON. 
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MR. H. B. CLARK. 
Harvard’s Middle Distarce Runner, 1901. 


BASEBALL. 


May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
Muy 
May 
May 
May 
May 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
J ine 


.—Penn.,4; Brown, 3; Philadelphia. 

Harvard, 7; Lafayette, 0; Cambridge. 
—Princeton, 4; Brown, 3; Princeton. 

; New Haven. 

—Williams, 6; Trinity, 5; Williamstown. 
—Amherst, 3; Dartmouth, 1; Hanover. 
—Princeton, 7; Georgetown, 6; Princeton. 
—West Point, 4; Ann>polis, 3; Annapolis. 
—Brown, 6; Dartmouth, 0; Providence. 

Yale, 12; Michigan, 3; New Haven 
-Williams,2; Wesleyan, 1; Middletown. 
Brown, 9; Michigan, 8; Providence. 
—Harvard, 5; Michigan, 4; Cambridge. 
, Providence. 


ale, 2; Brown, 0; 
Penn., 14; Cornell, 4; Ithaca 
Harvard, 3; Brown, 1; Cambridge. 
Amherst, 3; Williams, 2; Williamstown. 
Harvard, 11; Cornell, 0; Cambridge. 
Yale, 9; Princeton, 8; New Haven. 
Brown, 2; Cornell, 1; Providence. 
Penn., 8; Georgetown, 4; Philadelphia. 
grown, 10; Uni’ty of Chicago, 4; 1 rovidence. 
-Harvard, 7; Un’ty of Chicago, 1;Cambridge. 
Penn., 8; Brown, 3; Providence. 
Yale, &; Williams, 2; New Haven. 
Amherst, 4; Columbia, 3; Amherst. 
Princeton, 15; Yale, Princeton. 
Harvard, 11; Penn., Cambridge. 
Lafayette, 6; Lehigh 3: South Bethlehem. 
Brown 4: Harvard 3; Providence 
Prown, 5; Columbia, 0: Prov dence 


Princeton, 5; Yale, 2: New York 


stototerotitery 


W So by 


Se tO OH Bsr Soe 


The date of this writing (June 15) finds the 
The 


Harvard-Pennsylvania serics has been played 


college haseball season nearly completed. 


and won with ease by the Crimson; the Yale- 
until the game 
New York 
15th when the Princeton team clearly estab- 


Princeton series was a tie 


played between them at on the 


lished its superiority; the Penn-Cornell series 


has been won by the former; the Yale-Brown 
series has been captured, three straight, by the 
Blue,and the Princeton-Brown, two straigh' ,by 
the Tigers. Harvard is now shaping into form 
and has played much better than was the case a 
month earlier. The defeat of Cornell (1!-0) 
was the best piece of work the nine has (one 
thus far, the fielding being perfect and ‘he 
batting heavy. Clarkson was hit safely only 
three times, but one Cornell man reaching 
second base. Clearly the strength of the 
Harvard nine lies in its exceptional battery, 
Two pitchers like Clarkson and Stillman aii a 
catcher such as Reid are rarely found in ¢:.m- 
bination. The rest of the team are men of 
ordinary caliber, just good, average, deperid- 
able players. The Harvard-Brown serics is 
a tie, Brown having bunched hits and yon 
the second game on June 12th. 

Princeton’s team has fully justified the 
criticism made in this department last mouth. 
It has furnished the most brilliant basebali of 
the season at times, but on one occasion it ‘ell 
down badly. For eight innings at New Haven 
such ball playing by a college nine has raicly 
been seen. The men ran bases and fielded 
with exceptional brilliancy. Their play was 
heady, fast, sure and irresistible, and they 
faced the second half of the ninth inning with 
Yale at the bat and the score 8-3 in Princeton's 
favor. With one man out, two errors followed 
by the most reliable man on the team, Meier 
(who, however,had been suffering from very sure 
eyes) and three very wild throws by Cosgrave, 
the Freshman shortstop. These, with a thirce- 
bagger and a single netted Yale six runs and 
the game. It wasone of the most sensatioual 
climaxes in the history of college baseball, vet 
dramatic episodes are always looked for in a 
Yale-Princeton contest of any kind, and this 
simply added one more to a very long list. 

On June 8th Princeton pulverized the Yale 
pitchers, fielded fast and brilliantly won by 15-5, 
yet her superiority was not more marked than 
in the New Haven game a week earlier. 

Harvard’s two victories over Pennsylvania 
shattered the latter’s hopes of a winning nine 
The Cri 
son was vastly superior as the scores, (10-3 snd 
11-3) indicate. 
but five hits in all, while Harvard made twen'y- 


for the seventh consecutive séason. 


In the two games, Penn mace 


} 


So the result 
was due to the Harvard battery work, Stillman 


two. Each side made ten errors. 
pitching four innings in the first game asd 
Clarkson the remaining five innings, and all of 
the second game. 

best 


Penn’s work has been done against 
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Brown and Cornell, both of which series she 
has won without serious difficulty, the last 
game with Cornell being marred by very poor 
work by the Ithaca team. In fact, Cornell’s 
whoe record leads to the conclusion that she 
play .d better than she knew how against Prince- 
ton, for in no other important game this 
spring has she shown anything like such form. 

Brown will hardly rank with the four leaders 
this vear, but she has won all the rest of her 
colleze games. She has beaten Dartmouth 
twice, Wesleyan, Cornell, and the two western 
teas, University of Michigan and University 
of ( hicago. 

Lafayette scored its usual triumph over 
Lehigh, although in the second game the latter 
led until the ninth inning. 

West Point inaugurated the Army-Navy 
baseball series with a well-won victory of 4-3. 
The Navy fought determinedly but could not 
quite , withstand the Army. Considering the 
fact that many of the West Point players were 
prematurely graduated this year, the success 
of the new men is especially complimentary to 
the energy and resourcefulness of the cadets. 


ROWING. 


May 4—At Annapolis, on the River Severn. Two 
mile race. Winner, U_S Naval Academy. Stroke, 
P. W. Foote; 7, R. Williams, Captain; 6, Nichols; 


A. Jackson, Sub. A. Zane, Bow. 
A. Flickwir, No. 5. 


W. Gardiner, No. 7. 


H. Eisenbrey, No. 2. J. Gardiner, Stroke. 
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5, G. Whitlock; 4, Freyer; 3, Fretz; 2, J. O. Fisher; 
Bow. Bertholf; Coxswain, Bingham. 2d, Yale Second 
Varsity. Stroke, ‘ = Strong; 7, ws; 6, 
C. C. Auchincloss; 5, B. C. Rumsey; 4, i. S. Hooker; 
a. fF. 3. Johnson; * ¥. 6. Warmoth; Bow, C. B. 
Waterman; Coxswain, J. B. Minor. 

Yale led for the ‘first quarter mile by nearly a 
length; Annapolis gradually reduced it until at 400 
yards from the finish they were even. In the final 
spurt Annapolis won by a very small margin. 

May 11.—At Annapolis. Two mile varsity race. 
Winner, U. of P. Henley eight. Stroke, J. Gardiner; 
i. We Gardiner; 6, Allyn; > Flickwir, Captain; 4, 
Crowther; 3, Kuhnmuench: » Eisenbrey ; Bow, Zane; 
Coxswain, Smith. 2d, U. om Naval Academy. Time, 
10 minutes, 34 seconds. Won by a quarter length. 

May 15.—Two mile race at Annapolis. Winner, 
U. S. Naval Academy. 2d, Georgetown University, 
Stroke, Kearns; 7, Duffy; 6, Russell; 5, Burt; 4, Lynch; 
3, Romadke; 2, Gracie; i, Sinclair; Coxswain, Kernan 
Time, 10m., 33 2-Es. ‘Won by 4 lengths. 

May 18.—At Lake Whitney, New Haven. Yale 
Spring Regatta. Freshman race. Winner, Yale 
Fvesnmen. Stroke, E. E. Adams; 7, S. G. Stubbs; 
6, C. 8 arg 5, C. A. Weymouth, Captain; 4, W. 
Ss. Cross; 3 G. O. Pitzipio; 2, Miller; Bow, W 
I. Miller; "Coxswain, J. F. Byers. 2d, Columbia 
Freshmen. Stroke, A. J. Frazier; 7, S. H. Stow: 6, 
H. L. Bogert;5, V. R. H.: Greene; 4, R. Strangland; 3, 
E. H. Updike; 2, J. S. Maeder; Bow, W. F. Gillies; 
Coxswain, L. H. Potts. Time, 6m. 14s. Won by 4 of 
a length. 

May 30.—At Ithaca, N. Y. Intercollegiate two 
mile race for second varsity eights. Winner, Cornell. 
Stroke, W. Merrill; 7, H. T. Kuschke; 6, P. F. Ballin- 
ger; 5, C. A. Lueder; 4, T. Van Alstyne; 3, E. D. 
Sebring; 2, B. H. Smith; Bow, W. O. Beyer, Captain; 
Coxswain, J. G. Smith. 2d, Columbia. Stroke, 
A. B. Bradley; 7, R. B. Bartholemew; 6, C. M. Niezer, 
Captain; 5, H. C. Towsend, Jr.; 4, L. Iselin; 3, S. H. 
Stow; 2, H. C. Brinkerhoff; Bow, A. D. Weeks, .Jr.; 
Coxswain, W. P. Comstock. 3d, University of Penn- 
opleante. Stroke, J. H. Hildebrand; 7,H Pepper; 
6, . EB. ecg 4 Captain; 5, A. 8S. Kuhnmuench; 
4, i R. Schoch; 3, A. C. Jackson; 2 2, V. A. Lea; Bow, 
g. J. Henderson: Coxswain, F. B. Tupper. Time, 
10m., 42s. Won by 24 lengths. A like distance 
between second and third crews. 


A. Kuhnmuench, Sub. 
Allyn, No. 6 
F. a, ‘No. 3. S. Crowther, No. 4. 


. Smith, Coxswain. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S 


HENLEY 


CREW, 1901. 
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(NTERCOLLEGIATE AND COLLEGIATE RECORDS 





a meeting of the Executive Committee 
Cc. A. A. A. A., March 23, 1901, it was 

‘ed to institute a thorough revision of the 
‘ollegiate records from 1876 to 1900. 
king this revision recourse was had not 
to the official records of the Association, 
ilso to outside sources of information; 
bly the files of the Spirit of the Times and 
sa eontaining athletic reports by the late 
B. Curtis. Inquiries were also ad- 
cd to officials having charge of the games 
vious years, and, in general all available 
were sought with the result given below. 
regard to the table giving the record of 


the colleges, 1876-1900, attention is directed 
to the note appended thereto, which explains 
the system upon which the table was compiled. 
The record of points begins in 1890 and in 
this year third places first acquired a value. 
Fourth places have been reckoned since 1898. 
The list of second places has been made com- 
plete for the period coverec by the table, 
for although from 1876-1889 the importance 
of places merely contingent, 
three times during that period the champion- 
ship was determined by them. 
J. W. D. Govutpn, 
Sec’y. I.C. A. A. A. A. 


second was 
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A. A. A. RECORDS TO 1900. 


rhese records are those printed on the opposite page with the addition of the 


One mile walk.—W. B. 


Fetterman, Jr. (Pennsylvania) Berkeley Oval, May 28, 1898, 6m. 45 2 





COLLEGIATE 
CORRECTED TO 


100 yards dash.—B. J. Wefers (Georgetown) 9 4-5s. 

220 yards dash.—B. J. Wefers (Georgetown) 21 1-5s. 

Quarter mile run.—W. Baker (Harvard) 47 3-4s. 

Halj mile run.—C. J. Kilpatrick (Union) 1m. 53 

Mile run.—G. W. Orton (Pennsylvania) 4m. 23 2-5s. 

Two mile run.—Alex Grant (Pennsylvania) 9m. 51 3-5s. 

Mile walk.—W. Fetterman, Jr. (Pennsylvania) 
6m. 45 25s. 

120 yards hurdle.—S. Chase (Dart mouth); A. C. Kraenz- 
lein (Pennsylvania) 15 2-5s. 


RECORDS OF THE 
JUNE 


UNITED 
1, 1900. 


STATES 


220 yards hurdle. —A. C. 
3 3-5s. 

Running high jump.—W. B. 
6ft. 4in 

Running broad jump.—A. C. Kraenzlein (Pennsylvania) 
24ft. 4 1-2in. 

Pole vault.—J. L. Hurlbert (Wesleyan) 11ft. 6 1-2in 

Throwing 16lb. hammer.—A. Plaw (California) 165ft. 4in 

Puttin 16/b shot.—¥. Beck (Yale) 44ft. 3in. 


Kraenzlein (Pennsylvania) 


Page (Pennsylvania) 





RECORD OF THE 


Champion- 
Colleges. 3 
Harvard 
fale... 
Pennsylvania . 
( ‘olumbia. 
-rinceton 
Dartmouth 
Amherst 


Ge orge town 
Williams. 
Syracuse . 
Stevens . 


lowa 

Swarthmore 

MSM IS INI gos hacaina gic Svan i wane Oe Rg Ave gees 
Union 

New York University 

Michigan 


Brown 
Johns Hopkins 


Bowdoin . 
Hobart 


Cobmubtsin 
Haverford 


COLLEGES, 1876-1900. 


Third Fourth 
Places 
9 5-6 


Second 
Plae es 


First 
Places Points 
2 5- 306 1-3 
1- 2 343 1-12 
1- : 2 262 1-2 
1 = ‘ 


4 
31 


7 
4 
5 
5 
4 
4 


pe 12 
150 1-12 


. OND AIO0 
KT) 


— at et et et DO tS tO to Go 


1876-1889 inclusive, only first places counted except in case of a tie, which was decided by the second places. 


1890-1897 inclusive, points were coun ed as follows: 


1 point 


1898-1900 inclusive, points were ccunted as follows: 


2 points; fourth place, 1 point. 





first place, 


5 points; second place, 2 points; third place, 


first place, 5 points; second place, 3 points; third place, 
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WESTERN INTERCOLLEGIATE CONFERENCE MEET, 
CHICAGO, JUNE Ist, 1901. 

N point of attendance and enthusiasm, 

the first meeting of the Western Intercolle- 

Athletic 

most 


Association was the 
athletic 


giate Conference 
greatest and successful meet 
ever held in the West. 

The performances in all the 
the exception of the weights 
jump, were of the first order. Two records 
were broken, Merrill of Beloit reducing the 
previous record of 505 in the 440 yards run 
to 493 seconds, in a magnificent race in which 
Maloney of Chicago was outstripped at the 
finish; while Bockman of Minnesota in his 
trial heat, the record in the 220 
yards hurdle to 25 seconds flat. In the trials 
of the 100 Hahn of Michigan 
and Merrill of Beloit each succeeded in win- 
ning their heats in 10 seconds flat, a rather 
showing. E. Merrill of Beloit 
proved to be the bright and shining light of 
the day. This voung athlete, after winning 
his heat in the 100 vards dash in 10 sec- 
immediately entered the quarter mile 
in record time; followed 
winning the 220 yards dash in 223 
seconds; and then took second place in the 
shot put, thus winning the medal offered by 
the Conference for individual excellence. 

The half run. which looked 
forward to be the great race of the day was 
something of a disapointment. 
after his defeat by Merrill in the 
quarter, much exhausted to 
pete in it; Harris of Minnesota, 
also ran in the quarter mile, 


events, with 
and the high 


lowered 


yards dash, 


remarkable 


onds 
and won the event 


this by 


mile was 
Maloney of 
Chicago, 
was 


too com- 


while who 
was hardly at 
his best. 

The two mile race proved one of the best 
events of. the day. To 
sented by Bredsteen, 
before the 


Wisconsin, repre- 
McEachran and Smith, 
was, event, generally conceded 
first and second place, while Kellogg of Mich- 
and Morris of Northwestern, were looked 
upon as dangerous unknown quantities. 

In the 220 yards hurdles Maloney, Bockman 
Schule together. In the 


lowered the 


igan 


again came 
Bockman 
seconds and was looked 
In the finals, however, 
he received a bad fall at the first hurdle, 
which was at a sharp turn in the track, and 
was out of the 


and 
trial heats 


to 25 


western 
record upon 


as a probable winner. 


race, 


Crepitase performances were made in both 
pole vault but the other 
field events were a disappointment, nothing 
recorded. The 


and broad jump, 


worthy of mention being 


University Athletics 


mile relay race, an innovation in the wesiern 
programmes, proved of decided interest, 
Minnesota led at the end of the second lap, 
but dropped some twenty yards behind 
in the third. The final lap proved a close 
and exciting contest between Hays of Mich- 
igan and Poage of Wisconsin, Hays filly 
winning, with Poage a close second, «nd 
Harris of Minnesota a few yards behind 

The point winners at the Conference » cet 
were, Michigan, 38; Chicago, 17; Wisconsin, 20: 
Illinois, 6: Northwestern, 5; Indiana, 0; ‘{in- 
nesota, 14; Purdue, 3; Iowa, 1; Beloit, 

SUMMARIES: 

One mile run.—Won by Keachie, Wisconsin; | 
Wisconsin, second; Hall, Michigan, third; 4m. 34 
440-yards run.—Won by Merrill, Beloit; W. A 
loney, Chicago, second; Poage, Wisconsin, 

49 4-5s. 100 yards dash.—Won by Hahn, Mic! 
Leiblee, Michigan, second; Bell, Illinois, third 
120 yards high hurdles—Final Heat.—Won | 
Maloney, Chicago; Bockman, Minnesota, se: 
Schule, Wisconsin, third; 15 4-5s. 880 yards 1 
Won by Hayes, Michigan; Harris, Minnesota, se: 
Foster, Michigan, third; 2m. 1s. 220 yards.—W 
Merrill, Beloit; Bell, Illinois, second; Hahn, Mic! 
third; 22 3-5s. Two-mile run.—Won by Ke 
Michigan; McEachran, Wisconsin, second; § 
Wisconsin, third; 10m. 9 3-5s. 220 yards hurd 
Final heat.—Won by F. Moloney, Chicago; S 
Wisconsin, second; Porter, Beloit; third; 25 
Pole vault.—Won by Dvorak, Michigan; Enc(-ley, 
Purdue, second; Baird, Illinois, third; 11 ft. 14 
Discus throw.—Won by Baird, Northwestern; We! 
Wisconsin, second; Warner, Iowa, third; 113 ft. 101 
High jump—Won by Tate, Minnesota; Meyers, \\ 
consin, second; Snow, Michigan, third; 5ft. 9} in. 
Shot put.—Won by Robinson, Michigan; Men 
Beloit, second; Perkins, Chicago, third; 37 ft. 9+ i 

ammer-throw.— Won by Shorts, ee i 
74 in.; Carey, Chicago, second, 120 ft. 3 in. ers, 
Illinois, third, 117 ft. Running. Gea jump- nt 
by Schule, Wisconsin, 22 ft. 4-10 in.; Tate, Minnesota, 
21 ft. 94 in.; Fishleigh, Michigan, 21 ft. 74 in. 
mile relay race-—Won by Michigan, Wisconsin second, 
Minnesota third; 3m. 30s. 


Upon the same day, also in Chicago, the 
smaller colleges, Notre Dame, Drake, Grinnell, 
Illinois and Knox, who were dissatisfied with 
the arrangements made by the Conference 
colleges, held their meet under the name 
of the old Western Intercollegiate Athletic 
Association. In the shot putting 
Eggerman of Notre Dame established a new 
record of 40 feet 54 inches, which is 24 inches 
better than the old record formerly held 
by Powers. In all the other events the per- 
formances were mediocre. 


One- 


event 


The summary of events is as follows: 


SUMMARIES: 

100-yards dash.—Won by Corcoran, N. D.; 10 2-5s 
220-yards dash.—Won by Corcoran; 23 2-5s.  440- 
yards run.—Won by Gearin, N. D.; 52 1-5s. le le 
run.—Won by Uffendell, N. D.; 2m. § 5s. Mile 
run.—Won by Jaggard, Drake; 5m. 26 Two- 
mile run.—Won by Arnold, Knox;11m. 8 1-5s.  120- 
yards hurdles—Won_ by Herbert, N. D.; 16 4-5 
220-yards hurdles—Won by Kirby; 26 2-5s. One n 
bicycle race-—Won by Welker, Grinnell; 2m. 4] 1-5 
Quarter-mile bicycle race—Won by W elker, Grinnell; 
33 1-5s. Putting ~— pound shot.—Won by Ege 
man, N. D.; 40 54+ in. Throwing sixteen-pou 
hammer.—Won by Meir Drake; 131 ft. 64 in. High 
jump.—Won by Richon, N. D.; 5 ft. 34 in. Broad 
jump.—Won by Murphy; 21 ft. 24 in. Discus throw 
Won by Smith, Drake; 108 ft. 104 in. Pole vault. 
Won by Pell, Drake; 10 ft. 7 in. ‘ 


9.7 


/ 
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‘HE dismasting of the new challenger, 
Shamrock II., by a chance squall in the 
Solent on May 22, just three months prior to 
date set for the first race for the America’s 
» has disarranged the entire program of 
season’s yachting. The first and 
ct result is the postponement of the date 
‘he first Cup race, by mutual agreement 
veen the Royal Ulster and the New York 
t clubs, to September 21, or about the 
rage date of former matches for the Cup. 
wing this came a complete change of 
Thomas Lipton’s plans, which up to the 
lent included a series of home trials with 
mrock I., Sybarita and Meteor II., followed 
ihe sending of the challenger alone across 
the ocean, Owing to the necessary delay in 
resioring the rig of the challenger it will be im- 
possible to put her to thorough trial at home 
and so she will be accompanied in her voyage 
» America by the first Shamrock, the two 
sailing together on this side after refitting, 
in order to tune up the new boat. 
outside yachting is concerned, the clubs now 
find the month beginning August 21 vacant, 
while on the other hand the succeeding month 
will be fully occupied with the Cup match, 
so that an entire ,rearrangement of dates 
already arranged is made necessary. 
Shamrock IT. was the first of the three new 
yachts to get under sail, making her trial 
trip on the Solent on May 4, after towing from 
the Clyde and receiving her canvas from the 
Ratsey loft at Cowes. Shamrock I., previously 
fitted out, had preceded her from the Clyde 
and several races were sailed by the pair, the 
new boat failing to show any great superi- 
ority over the old. Before the tests had gone 
far enough to be conclusive, in view of the 
apparent improved form of Shamrock I, anc 
the usual small alterations on Shamrock IT., 
the latter lost her bowsprit and mast, and 
Shamrock I, at the same time lost her gaff 
and topsail. It was necessary on Shamrock 
IT, to cut adrift everything above the deck, 
spars, gear and sails, the wreck being buoyed 


most 


As far as 


and subsequently recovered, but in a badly 


damaged condition. Orders were at once 
telegraphed for new spars, for which a special 
order of steel was necessary, and it was esti- 
mated that at would be 


required to replace the rig. 


least three weeks 


Arrer her launching on May 6, Constitu- 
tion was delayed by the continual rain un- 
til May 21, when she made her trial trip which 
proved in every way satisfactory. 


The subse- 


quent informal sails about Narragansett Bay 
gave additional evidence of her good qualities. 
On June 4 she left Newport Harbor inaS. W. 
wind of about fifteen knots. She set her second 
club topsail and carried it for a short time, but 
when outside, between Brenton’s Reef and 
Narragansett Pier, the lacing parted and the 
sail was taken in. The three men who were 
aloft had hardly returned to the deck when 
the upper spreader on the starboard side gave 
way and the mast broke at about three-fifths of 
the distance above the deck. The topmast, 
held by its shrouds, broke above the point where 
it comes out of the masthead and the broken 
part dropped clear of the funnel which carried 
the rigging and floated off. The mast flattened 
just like. a reed which is bent too far, the 
plates doubling over into an edge like a chisel 
at the break, but without tearing. The three 
lower shrouds, made fast to the mast a short 
distance above the break, drew tight over the 
flattened bend of the plates. Fortunately no 
one was injured and the only broken parts were 
the four spreaders, the topmast and the lower 
mast, the boom, gaff and sails being uninjured. 
The yacht was taken to Bristol and the mast 
repaired, the new one in process of construction 
being still unfinished. Independence wag not 
launched until May 18, making her trial trip 
on June 3. 

The course of improvement in the ninety-foot 
class has been greatly retarded of late years by 
the small number of competitors and the in- 
results of much of the racing, 
especially in England. Though through the 
patronage of royalty in the persons of the 
Emperor William and King Edward VII., the 
largest racing class has been maintained as 


conclusive 


a permanent institution regardless of inter- 
national racing, Britannia being raced steadily 
for some years and Meteor I., the old Thistle, 
being replaced by the present Meteor IT., 
it has so happened that the true merits of the 
Cup challengers beside the home fleet have 
not been fully determined. Valkyrie II. in 
her first year, 1893, was well tried with Bri- 
tannia, Satanita and Calluna, but in the fol- 
lowing year she was fatally wrecked at the 
very start of the season, thus preventing a 
most instructive trial with these yachts in 
with Vigilant in 
The third Valkyrie had no 


improved form and also 
British 
real trials prior 
in 1895 to meet 
scrub races on the Clyde; after her return 
to that river in 1897 she was left, to rot at 
her moorings until towed away last month 


waters. 
to her crossing the Atlantic 
Defender, merely sailing four 
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to be broken up. What between owner and 
skipper and the very unfortunate accom- 
that mateh, there 
was no thorough test of her model or sails in the 


paniments of famous 
Cup races and both were capable of far better 
performance under favorable conditions. So 
far as both Watson and Ratsey were con- 
the match of 1895 devoid of 
instructive results. 


cerned was 


Tue first Shamrock was necessarily very 
much of an experiment. Mr. Fife had, it is 
true, designed two previous yachts for the 
large class, Calluna in 1893 and Ailsa in 1895, 
but both were designed to the old rating rule 
and for home Shamrock I. 
he had to design a larger and more powerful 
boat, under the Seawanhaka rule, for racing 
in America. The lack of direct personal 
experience in the special details of a Cup racer, 


conditions. In 


notably in the construction of the hollow 
steel spars, handicapped him very heavily 
at the outset, and his illness during the races 
robbed the boat of his personal assistance. 
While it is safe to say that Shamrock I, was 


faulty in design and not up to the general 


standard of Fife’s smaller boats, at the same 
time she suffered much through bad luck and 
was shown at her worst in the races off Sandy 
Hook. 
year been carried out and the new challenger 


Had the original programme of this 


steadily raced for a month or more against 
Shamrock I., Meteor II., Sybarita and Distant 
Shore, something would have been learned as to 
the respective merits of these yachts, repre- 
senting the largest class in British yachting; 
at the same time the full effect of the trials 
would have been impaired by the fact that 
some are rigged as cutters and some as yawls, 
while three were designed for the British rule 
and two for the Seawanhaka rule. a 
Outside the Cup races the probabilities 
now are that there will be some exceptionally 
interesting and important racing in American 
waters, as was the case when Cambria came 
over in 1870 as the first challenger for the 
Cup, The 
and the two new boats Constitution and In- 


home class includes Columbia 
dependence, and it is now probable that Sham- 
rock I, will be here in season to take part in 
Whether Sir Thomas 


Lipton will so far depart from established 


the principal open races. 


custom as to enter the new boat as well is 
yet to be seen; but in spite of all that may 
be urged against such a course, it will give 
the best possible opportunity for her tuning 


up. As this class now stands Columbia, de- 
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signed in 1899, represents a change from her 
predecessor, Defender, in two respects, =|iec 
is larger and more powerful and her forn 
more extreme, showing a tendency tow: | 
the freak or at least a more radical type of 
racing machine, in the flat floor and thi 
forward. In construction she 
about on a par with Defender, but in det 
of rig as well as in area of canvas she is | - 
cidedly superior, her spars being of steel «| 
stayed in a novel fashion. At the pres 1 
time she is in the hands of her old skip, 
Capt. Charles Barr, with-a good crew, and 
is probably in even better form than in 1 
after a season of hard racing with Dejfen 


sections 


Tue new Herreshoff yacht Constitution 1 :- 
resents an advance over Columbia in mo:\:| 
and probably in construction as well, wi 
the details of rig introduced in the older b 
have been further perfected in her. It 
hardly necessary to say that the regular | 
gression in power and sail area which is tra 
able in the Cup defense fleet through Purif 
Mayflower, Volunteer, Vigilant, Defender i 
Columbia still continues, the 
Constitution measuring some 


sail are: 

14,400 squ 
feet as compared with just half that amou 
on Puritan. In dimensions and power C 

stitution overtops Columbia with at least 
foot more breadth, several inches more driit, 
and perhaps three to five tons more ballast. 
In model she shows a form more like Defend 

in its fairness and rotundity, free from «ill 
suggestion of kinship to the freak and tl« 
skow, and similar to the beautiful little knock:- 
bouts and raceabouts turned out at the Brist 

shops two or three years ago. There is no 
snubbing in of the waterlines nor flattening 
of the ends to gain length when heeled, but 
the whole treatment of the design is conserva 
tive and legitimate; especially so when speed 
on a fixed waterline is the sole end in view 
In the matter of form she is more pleasing 
to the eye than Columbia, and_ evidently 
more powerful. In general type she is, lik« 
machine, 

semi-fin-keel, with the small body and separat: 


all of the class to-day, a racing 


fin and bulb that give power with an easil 
driven form; though she is structurally ot 
the conventional build, the frames and plating 
running down to the lead bulb in a continu 
ous sweep. In the technical details of con 
s'ruction she represents another characteristi: 
departure of the Bristol designer, the ordinary 
ribs or frames of closely spaced steel angk 
continuous from keel to deck being replaced 
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from the lower turn of the bilge up, by a 
syviem of longitudinal angles backed up by 
we frames at long distances apart. The 
double intent of this method is to gain both 
str.ngth and weight; its success can only be 
tested by trial. 

The rig of Constitution includes the main 
feaiires of Columbia, steel mast, boom and 
gail, the mast step being expanded into 
a broad platform of steel plates and angles 
covering a large area of the bottom of 
the boat and effectually transmitting the 
great pressure of the mast to the entire 
hull instead of permitting it to concentrate 
on one point of the keel. The mast is not 
steyped loosely in a ring or mortise but is 
bolied fast to this base so that it becomes 
an integral part of it, representing the trunk 
of a tree of which the base is the root. The 
topinast, of Oregon pine, houses within the 
lower mast, as in Columbia, dropping down 
to the heel. The staying of the mast is after 
a new method introduced last year in the fifty- 
one-footers Shark and Altair, the hounds being 
placed far down the mast below instead of 
above the jaws of the gaff. From this point 
lead three lower shrouds on each side, with 
two more from the masthead, while there 
are two separate pairs of wood spreaders, from 
the masthead and also from the point low 
down on the mast to which the lower shrouds 
are attached. As compared with Columbia, 
Constitution represents increased power and 
strength in hull and rigging, improved model, 
and minor improvements in working de- 
tails. She is in good hands, Mr. W. Butler 
Duncan, Jr., being her managing owner, with 
Capt. Urias Rhodes as skipper, the two hav- 
ing worked together to good purpose in 1899, 
when they sailed Defender against Columbia. 
The crew, composed of Deer Isle and Long 
Island sailor men, is quite up to the usual 
high standard of the Cup defenders. Being 
ready earlier than any previous boat, and 
thus far showing no defects, there is every 
reason to suppose that Constitution will easily 
surpass all previous efforts of her designer. 


Is designing Independence Mr. Crownin- 
shield has taken the chance that the freak 
features which have proved successful in 
the small classes may be equally applicable 
to very large cutters. The boat is avowedly 
a fin-keel skow, with high flat floor, low ends 
and roundly turned waterlines, all with the 
intention of gaining unmeasured length when 
heeled. That this can be done effectively 
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and advantageously in a twenty-footer with 
no ballast but her crew of five has been fully 
proven, but when it comes to a waterline of 
ninety feet and a sail area of 15,000 square 
feet the problem is a vastly different one, 
the conditions of ballasting being entirely 
changed while the question of structural 
strength becomes a controlling one. The 
yacht herself, as seen prior to trial, shows 
that her designer has brought skill and in- 
telligence to a very heavy task, and whether 
she proves a success or a failure the experi- 
ment is likely to be an interesting, and in a 
way a conclusive one, as to the position of 
the skow type in the large classes. 


Tue details of the new Shamrock are not yet 
fully known on this side but her photographs, 
as launched in a pontoon, show a form gen- 
erally similar to Constitution, the dimensions 
being much the same. The preliminary 
trials with Shamrock I. were disappointing, 
but it would be unwise to argue from them that 
the new boat is a failure, as her poor perform- 
ance might -easily have been due to some 
small defects. The loss of her rig was a serious 
matter, costing much valuable time, but with 
the hull uninjured the damage is not perma- 
nent. That she will be well canvassed can 
hardly be doubted after the sails seen here 
on Valkyrie IIT. and Shamrock I., from the 
same loft. Beside Mr. Watson himself there 
will be on board Mr. W. G. Jameson, the 
best Corinthian skipper in Great Britain, 
with Capt. Edward Sycamore, who was with 
Capt. Cranfield in Valkyrie I/I. in her American 
races and who spent a part of last summer 
in this country studying the weather and 
the racing. In such hands all there is in the 
boat should be brought out. Shamrock I. has 
been completely refitted since her first season 
and with Capt. Wringe, who was associated 
with Capt. Hogarth in the Cup races of 1899, 
at her stick, she is evidently quite a different 
boat. It is not likely that she will win many 
races from Columbia in the event of a meeting, 
but there should be times when she will hurry 
her and make the racing exciting. 

The participation of four or five of these 
big yachts in the general racing, as will be 
easily possible, is not only desirable for the 
sake of sport and for the casual spectator, 
but must be of the greatest possible value 
to the designers of each, giving such oppor- 
tunity asis seldom found in the ninety-foot class 
for a thorough and conclusive test of model. 

W. P. STEPHENS. 





THE KENNEL 


SAVE THE YORKSHIRE TERRIER. 


ERTAINLY there should go up a plea for 
the Yorkshire terrier, which seems to 

be degenerating into little else than a bundle 
of beautiful hair, whereby its usefulness and 
its grace of outline are being wholly lost. 
it should be. Though this 
terrier is a little one, not a single member 


This is not as 


of the entire terrier family has more real grit 
in its jacket; yet to such a degree has every- 
thing else been sacrificed to the growing of 
a long and silky coat that to-day it is essenti- 
ally a pet of the most tender character. The 
moment the faddist gets his demoralizing 
clutches on any one breed it seems to be the 
end of the real value of the dog until it is again 
rescued by some fanciers who are bold enough 
to stand up and fight for its legitimate rights. 
There are fully a score of breeds that have 
thus been saved and it is time now that the 
Yorkshire should be. Coat it is true is a great 
factor in this breed, but when it is carried to its 
present excess it makes almost the entire dog. 
Tremendous prices are paid at some of our 
shows for dogs with phenomenal coats that 
and chagrin to the 
purchaser, Coat is much, but it is not every- 
thing, and when the growing of it is carried to 
excess its real value is lost. In order to keep 
the coat in show form and to win, the poor 
little creature must be booted and kept in oil; 


bring disappointment 


else ina few weeks it will never be recognized 
as the one that won the great prize at some 
large event. In its present state it can never 
be of any value or pleasure to a real dog-lover, 
but rather a source of constant care and great 
annoyance. 


MRS. GILES INAUGURATES A NEW TREATMENT. 


M rs. OuGHTON GILEs, who lately returned to 
England, is one of the very first lady exhibitors 


In a recent letter she 
has boldly thrown down the gauntlet to the 
faddists and fanatics. She is letting her 
beautiful Yorkshire live a life of peace and en- 


to fairly face the issue. 


joyment by keeping it out of swaddling clothes, 
and giving daily care to its coat with brush, 
comb and chamois cloth, whereby she keeps the 
So treated this 
little chap will certainly be a source of great 


gloss and coat free of all dust. 


pleasure to its mistress and the sooner our 
lady owners on this side of the water so treat 
their favorites the sooner we will see this gamy 
little terrier back in its proper place. It is 
one of the brightest of all our small dogs and 


its equable temper and cute little ways wil) 
ever make it a favorite with the gentler sex, 
It remains with them to demand the abolition 
of its excess of coat. 


HOW TO AVOID SKIN TROUBLE IN DOGS, 


Since the show season opened early last 
autumn all exhibition dogs have been kept 
high in feed, often too closely housed sa:d 
deprived of much freedom of action. ‘he 
result is that with the change of season to 
summer it is necessary to take especial ¢: re 
that the blood is cooled and aperients given 
so as to avoid those most offensive and worry- 
ing skin troubles, commonly known as mii.ze 
and surfeit. Now is the time of year wlien 
the dog’s hair begins to fall out, and if thre 
is the least mere heat in its body than tlre 
should be, eruptions will at once make thir 
appearance and soon there will be a fiviit 
against the most obstinate affliction a dog 
san have, namely skin trouble. Think too 
of the suffering of the poor animal that must 
scratch, scratch and scratch the livelong 
day and night in order to obtain any relief 
from the incessant itching. It often nearly 
drives the dog mad. All this can be avoided 
by proper precautions if they are only ad- 
ministered in time. Nor does the danger 
stop here, for if the affection be of a contagious 
nature it is but a very short time before it 
contaminates all the dogs about the place 
and then—well there will be months of con- 
stant labor to kill all the parasites. In such 
a calamity the bedding, beds, blankets and 
all things touched or worn by the dogs must 
be destroyed and burned, and the kennels 
subjected to some powerful wash that will kill 
every which seem to live 
hibernate in the smallest places so that even 
after a year’s disuse the kennel may still be 
infected. 


microbe, and 


You may avoid all this scourge by 
using say a half tablespoonful of flower of 
sulphur in the dog’s food twice a week for 
a month, or by the use of prepared aperients 
you may attain the same end. Attack the 
very first symptom of the ailment and ol- 
literate it as soon as possible. So fell is this 
disease at times, especially in the long-haired 
variety of dogs, that every spring and sum- 
mer many valuable ones have to be “planted.” 
The trouble if neglected becomes incurable. 
This is especially the case where the disease 
assumes what is known as follicular mange. 

H. W. Huntincron. 





THE HARNESS HORSE 


a lead that the National Trotting Asso- 
ciation has decided the record of Mr. 
Devereux’s horse John A. McKerron is not to 
stan:/, the interesting question arises: What 
becomes of the records (and reputations) 
of dozens of supposed wonderful performers 
who acquired their marks under 
cirecimstances to McKerron? And to what point 
is their value consequently reduced by the 
idiotic action of the board? 
tive boomerang was never launched and noth- 
ing ut the wholesale consumption of crow 
we N. T. A. will save its reputation. 


similar 


A more destruc- 


spring horse shows were sadly inter- 


with by the weather, but East 
the attendance 


and 


has been large, and 
competition keen. It is pleasant to find 
in the South so much is being done to 
er the interests of the high class horse. 
‘here is equestrian exercise more enjoyable 
or more universally possible, and that such 
amusements should be taken up in an accept- 
ably proper manner was only to be expected. 
Ere long we shall find these sections of the 
country sending out some formidable com- 
petitors to the best exhibitors. 


Co cure has finally finished its spring 
with the sale of the 
June 6th 
Despite the weather all the 
while 


public season, and 


“Pioneer” horses on the season 


of 1901 ended. 
coaches loaded well, and there was 
but little variety to the passengers, they have 
proved so faithful to their fancy that the aver- 
age treights have been remunerative. No 
coach pays, but this season those running 


must have come uncommonly near doing so. 


V aniovs long coaching journeys have been 


well advertised; but generally abandoned, 
as in the case of a proposed run from New 
York to Atlantic City. Now it is reported 
that a trip will be made from New York to 
Buffalo, which is not an especially remarkable 
thing to do. It will be refreshing to find it an 
accomplished fact, and not a mere newspaper 
story. The time of year selected is hardly 
auspicious because of heat, dust, and ensuing 
discomfort to passengers and “gee-gees,” but 
the accomplished fact will be sporting. 


Mosr of the horses used on the coaches have 
been sold at auction and the returns have been 
generally good—very good, when one considers 
that, as a general rule, no warranty was given, 
and that the animals were sold as they stood. 
There is no special glamor about a public 
coach horse nowadays, as there used to be in 
the haleyon times, and as a general thing he 


sells for just what he is—a useful sort of 
horse which has seen a lot of grief in a very 
short while. 


Ir is odd that few—or no—coaches will run 
this summer, at any of the seashore or moun- 
tain resorts—The Reliance will probably be put 
on a route out of Long Branch, but that is 
about the only one. Newport, Lenox, Bar 
Harbor, ete., will all be coachless, available 
as are these localities for such sport. The 
Constitution was to have been put on a route 
along the North Shore of Massachusetts from 
Beverley to Cape Anne, but the project has 
been abandoned and the horses sold. 


Th 
I HE newly formed coaching club which 
has been organized in New York should meet 
with a hearty support from many amateurs 
and doubtless will. The existing Coaching Club 
limits its public displays to one very small and 
very brief parade each year at New York, and 
one at Newport, and the great majority of its 
members not only never appear in public, but 
actually owh neither coach, break nor team. 
A really club) which should 
democratically cater to and popularize the 


enterprising 


sport should be a huge success if properly 
managed—and there is ample room for it. 


Atreapy secretaries of trotting associations 
have been obliged to declare off their early 
meetings, and many a good horse must fall 
by the wayside later as the result of hurried 
and insufficient preparation. It would seem 
that a change in the conditions of all races 
from three heats in five to best two in three 
would be a most acceptable departure, at 
least up to the middle of July or a little later. 
That extra heat or two has put many a good 
horse on the shelf when tendon and sinew 
were not keyed up to stand the strain. Apro- 
pos of the backward condition of all trotters 
and pacers this spring, the matter of needless 
and exhausting scoring might well be taken 
up by the officials at the various meetings, 
more actively than has ever been the case. 
While undoubtedly there is upon the part of 
drivers a more general tendency to try to get 
away, since all heats have become so fast, 
there is still room for vast improvement, and 
owners should severely discipline their drivers, 
if the judges will not. Any man who needlessly 
scores a horse when heats are being trotted. 
around 2.15 or better is not only cruel but a 
fool as well, and while some “bull-whacker’” 
from “‘the bushes” might do such a thing, 
surely any self-respecting trainer should have 


more sense. F. M. Ware. 





GOLF 


THE BRITISH AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP. 


OR the second year in succession Mr. 
Harold H. Hilton is amateur champion 

of Great Britain. The contest took place 
over the old course at St. Andrews and there 
were 116 entries, the largest in the annals of 
the championship. Mr. Hilton’s record is a 
very fine one; he has figured in the finals no 
less than five times, and has won the open 
championship twice. His success was, as here- 
tofore, in a great measure due to his unvarying 
steadiness in all departments of the game. 
While there is 
length of his drive off the tee yet his second, 
when a full shot is required, is just as long, 
add to this that he is invariably dead on the 


nothing remarkable in the 


line and some idea of the strength of his long 
Mr. Hilton is a very care- 
ful pl that the 
relation to the ball is the most important fac- 
His greatest stroke, 


game may be had. 


iyer. He realizes stance in 


tor in getting direction. 
and one which had better not be imitated, is a 
To the ordinary 


half-shot with the brassey. 


golfer who can uve his cleek or driving-iron 


1: “1) 
tmis stroke Will appear 


Hilton has never 


iron shots, so he invented and brought to per- 


superfluous, but Mr. 
been successful with long 
Ne- 
His 


great steadiness applies to his short game as 


the half-shot with the brassey. 


y was the mother of his invention. 


well as through the green. On the approach 
better. 


It is 


mon thing for him to hole several 


in holing out there is none 


tashie he is equally deadly. 


round. For the last ten years Mr. 
; been looked upon as a great medal- 
ver: his winning the amateur cham- 


hip for the second time stamps him as a 


ble match plaver al-o. 


THE. METROPOLITAN CHAMPIONSHIP, 


l HE third annual meeting of players belong- 


to clubs within the radius of sixty miles of 
» York City was held over the course of the 
smis Golf Club at Rye, May 23d to 26th. 
of entries was very disappointing, 
sbeingsentin. Forty-six started 


should 


committee al- 


liminary round and sixteen 


walified, but a 


generous 


ixteen others to say “We qualified in 
hip!’ How much more interest- 


ne Champion 


ing it would have been if the forty-six had been 
awn at match play right away. In order to 


drop fourteen men, a whole day was consumed 


in tiresome medal play. The course was in 


wonderfully fine shape considering the unusual 


wet weather. The greens though slow were 


very true. The Club committee left no stone 
unturned to keep the course in the best of eon- 
dition but it was heart-breaking work in the 
face of rain storm after rain storm. It is not 
out of place to say that the Apawamis course 
as it is to-day is due in a great measure to the 
untiring zeal of Mr. Maturin Ballou, captain 
of the club. As to the play in the champinn- 
ship: Mr. C. M. Hamilton led the field in ihe 
qualifying round with two steady eighty-sevens, 
In the subsequent rounds however he shy 

his lack of practice and only lasted until th 

ond round. The unfortunate luck of the dry 
bunched the most of the best players tog: |}, 
in the last eight and in consequence ther 

a number of important matches befor 
finals. 


Ir seemed as if Mr. Walter J. Travis | 
sure walk into the finals but the unfo: 
happened again and he succumbed in th« 
finals to Mr. C. H. Seeley at the nineteenth 
Without detracting merit from the great 
Mr. Seeley played against a hardened 
nent, it can not be said Mr. Travis gay 
dence in any of his rounds during the « 
pionship, of the game he played last 
Mr. Travis plays mostly at Garden City 
is practically a seaside links. Apawami 
inland course and no doubt the heavier 
bothered him. He excels in the runni: 
approach which pays well on his home 
but you cannot run up at Apawamis. 
winner, Mr, Findlay 8. Douglas, plaved 
poorly in the qualifying round but subsequ 
kept coming and coming until in the 
round he played as well as he knew 
closest game was with Mr. A. Sydney Carper: 
who is strong in all departments cf the ¢ 
Mr. Seeley, the run 
up, did not play anywhere near his true gui 


except his pitching. 


in the finals, but this was due more to lac! 
experience than to anything in his for 
There is no more powerful player with the 
irons, but his play with driver and brasscy 


was far from steady. It was good to see the 


way the National champion of ’95, Mr. C. 13 
Macdonald, was getting back on his game and 
as the ex-champion expects to play regularly 
this summer he ought to be heard from at 
Atlantic City in September. Keen regret 
expressed at the absence of Mr. H. M. Harri- 
The Metropolitan and National chia: 


pion of ’99 dislocated his thumb playing ba-e- 


man, 


ball and has been unable to hold a club for 
some time. 
Finpiay 8. DouGras. 





THE THOROUGHBRED 


*T HE conflict between the old Western Turf 
Congress and the new Western Jockey 
‘ub continues a leading feature of- the 
Middle West. The severity of the situa- 
on was relieved, however, when the new 
organization repealed its “outlaw” rule. 
1s a matter of fact, this measure was virtually 
1c only blunder made by the younger body, 
nd its repeal is additionally welcome inas- 
uch as it also furnishes new evidence that 
e Western Jockey Club is likely to prove 
oroughly competent to deal with the situa- 
on in that section of the country. New 
oblems in policy and discipline are there to 
he faced, and the Western Jockey Club ap- 
pears to be starting out in the right way. It 
has, for instance, inaugurated the publication 
of an official racing calendar, 
rack officials, licenses trainers and 
and is operating so unmistakably upon the lines 
f the Jockey Club of the East that I thor- 
oughly expect to chronicle the merging of the 
two bodies into one devoutly-to-be-wished 


designates 


jockeys, 


National Jockey Club ere many seasons. 


rTr 
| ne Eastern situation of the American turf 
is unequivocally satisfactory as far as policy 
and good order are concerned, and the sport is 
destined to be placed upon an even stronger 
basis by the inauguration of the new Saratoga 
For years in -bygone 


Association. many 
decades the Saratoga meeting ranked second 
to none in interest and importance, its especial 
strength consisting in the fact that it furnished 
the first 
“cracks” of the 


battle-ground for the respective 
East and the West. 
the time when the Monmouth Park Associa- 


rom 


tion decided to race at Long Branch through- 


out the summer, Saratoga began to lose 


ground. However gradual the recession it 
it was none the less sure, until the race-course 
hands of the 
This naturally 


passed into the Guttenberg 


(N. J) 


a change from a policy of 


contingent, meant 


“sentiment”? to 
one decidedly more “practical,” for the Gutten- 
bergers were in racing for “what they could 
of-it,"’ 


an infinitesimal part in their com- 


get out the true ethies of the sport 
playing 
position, Among other acts which smacked 
almost of vandalism, Saratoga’s time-honored 
classic stake events were cither totally aban- 
doned or else so completely altered that their 
former importance and — significance — were 
The new Saratoga As- 
sociation is of a totally different 


There are no “wrong ’uns” or “practical gamb- 


practically nullified. 
stamp. 


lers’”’ cither among its executive or its mem- 


bership. On the contrary, it is exclusively 


composed of gentlemen who are in them. 
selves above reproach, and who, being deeply 
interested in the very best class of racing, 
have liberally endowed the meeting, with 
no thought or hope of pecuniary recompense. 
Especially satisfactory is it to find them 
promptly reviving the Travers, Kenner, Ala- 
bama, Saratoga Cup, ete., upon really ade- 
quate lines, while the $1,000-a-side Saratoga 
Special for two-year-olds bids fair to be the 
sensational juvenile event of the year. 


I, is scarcely probable that the average lover 


of the thoroughbred, much less the general 
reader, realizes how strong a part the policy 
of inbreeding plays in the production of the 
highest class race-horses. Indeed, every mod- 
ern thoroughbred is necessarily inbred to a 
certain extent, for it is a fact that not only 
every race-horse, but also absolutely every an- 
cestor in that horse’s tabulated pedigree for 
several generations, traces in male descent to 
one of three great English stallions of by- 
Herod Matchem. 
More than this, however, the turf of to-day 


gone days—Eclipse, and 


furnishes some notable instances of close 


inbreeding to definite individuals of the present 
generation. In 
celebrated 


England, for instance, the 
Flying Fox, being by Orme out 
of Vampire, was remarkably inbred to Galopin, 
for Galopin was not only the sire of Vampire 
but also sired the dam of Orme! The King of 
England is therefore adopting a still more 
heroic poliey of inbreeding by now mating his 
mare Vane (sister to Flying Fox) with Per- 
simmon, for Persimmon’s sire (St. Simon) is 
a full brother to the of Orme! The 


resultant produce of the Persimmon-Vane will 


dam 


obviously, therefore, possess three very ciose 
crosses of Galopin, along with the combination 
of a full 


jurnishes an exceedingly notable instance of 


brother and. sister! America also 


inbreeding in the pedigree of the high-class 
two-year-old filly Blue Girl, whose parents 
(Sir Dixon and Bonnie Blue Il) are out of 


daughters of grand old Maggie B. B., who 
herself earned immortal fame by producing 
Iroquois, the first and only American-bred 
horse to win the English Derby. Commando, 
the sensational American three-year-old, and 
probably the best race-horse we have ever 
no less than five crosses of 


seen, possesses 


Lexington within the first four generations 
of his pedigree' Many splendid race-horses 
of recent decades have had two—and even 
three—crosses of Lexington, but Commando’s 
five are especially notable. 
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ANGLING IN 


the mouth of 
to Virginia, salt 


SALT WATER. 
ROM the St. Lawrence 
south water fishing 
may be said to be in its most fruitful condition 
in the month of July. 
put and enjoyment through the months of 
August and September and is on the wane in 
October and November, except for striped 
known as rockfish in Pennsylvania, 
Mz ryland, North Carolina. 
South of these states and extending on the 
Atlantic coast to Key West and thence west- 
ward along the Gulf of Mexico, not only in the 


It increases in its out- 


b ss, 


Virginia and 


sea waters, but in the vast number of estuaries, 
fishing for salt water fishes is good all the 
but the 
which season the winter-visiting angler, should 


year, best in summer months, at 
he chance to be on those waters during the 
hot 


joved at the grand pastime at his command 


season, would be astonished and over- 
ard the immense variety of species of fish 
which swarm in this semi-tropical section, 
them 


winter habitat in 


many of being migratory from their 


h bitual 


w..ters. 


South American 


s| HE most numerous of all the species of 
is the 
It is known 


salt water fish angled for jn’ the East 
weakfish, so-called in New York. 
“squit” or 7 in 


generally as the “squeteague’ 
New 
3ay waters and “drummers” at Cape Cod. 
The 
in Great Egg Harbor 
fusing it with its congener of greater strength 
and vitality, the migratory and _ predatory 
bluefish, The weakfish is one of the feeblest 
fighters on the rod, its first dash or surge 


England; ‘ yellow fin” in Suzzard 
misnomer “bluefish” is applied to it 


Say, N. J., thus con- 


seeming to exhaust its energy of resistance, 
in fact it takes its name from its weak struggles 
to escape and the ease with which it breaks 
away, owing to the delicate structure of the 
flesh of its jaws, hence the advantage of fishing 
for them with a pliable rod having the quality 
of yielding resistance whereby the fish does 
not get a dead strain upon the line or rod. 
The weakfish came into the estuaries on the 
flood tide early in May, and in many sections 
they swarm in great schools, feeding cin the 
shallows and returning on the ebb tide to the 
deeper channel ways. The larger fish, weighing 
six to nine pounds generally, the maximum 
running as high as twelve, are known in New 
York run- 


” 
ners, 


waters as ‘“vellow fins” or “tide 


and are often taken in shallow water 
when feeding on shrimps in and around the 


edges of the salt meadows, The best tackle 


for weakfish of a size usually taken in the 
eastern estuaries where the fish run from a 
half to two pounds in weight, is a rod eight 
to ten feet in length and in weight about 
seven and a half ounces; one hundred yards 
of No. 12 Cuttyhunk and a strong single gut 
leader three feet long; a small float, and 2-0 
hooks, with shrimp or shedder crab bait. 
These, as water and hand gears, meet the ordin- 
ary conditions, but to get the acme of en- 
fishing for weakfish, select a 
ground of six to ten feet in depth at high 
Anchor 


your boat, get out your black bass fly-rod, 


joyment. in 
water where the tide flows gently. 


say, ten feet long and weighing that many 
ounces; use a No. 9 Cuttyhunk line about two 
feet 
sproat hook, on which 


hundred in length and a single 1-0 
you have placed a 
piece of shedder crab, the hook being at the 
end of a strong nine foot single gut black bass 
leader. Discard float and sinker, and allow 
your lure to float the 
and gentle tide from fifty to one hundred 
fect. The weight of the crab bait will cause 
it to sink to mid-water, where it will sway 


away upon noiseless 


to and fro under the action of the tide, and 
the weakfish, no doubt thinking it a live 
creature, will come with a dash for it 
then your pliant rod will do the rest. No 
necessity to strike or pluck the steel into the 


and 


jaws of the fish; the action of the rod is auto- 
matic and the deed is done without your help 
and the play of this fish on a fly rod, some- 
what belies its reputation as being weak in 


its fighting qualities. 


Tue next most esteemed of the “croaker” 
family, is the kingfish, the relative scarcity 
of which renders it more highly prized and 
sought after. It 
sturdy fighting qualities and is one of the 
most choice of table fishes. It is found from 
Cape Ann to Key West and Pensacola, in the 


Gulf of Mexico, but it must not be confused with 
” 


more eagerly possesses 


another species, called the “whiting,” which 
is numerous along the west coast of Florida 
The 
color of these two allied species will at once 
them 


darker in 


extending thence to Texan waters. 


northern — fis'> 


distinct 


distinguish apart, the 


being much color, with 
dark bands running obliquely down, back- 
ward and forward, forming as they intersect 
a V-shaped blotch on each side of the fis!. 
None of this characteristic coloration is foun:t 
on the southern fish, which is of a gravish 
silver color with dark cloudy mottlings on 
the body, The frequently called 


kingfish 





Angling 


the “barb,” has the reputation of being the 
gainest fish of its size in salt water. It cer- 
tainly tests the angler’s skill by deep runs and 
strong surges, and it requires considerable 
knack to hook, owing to its small mouth; the 
way I have found to be a perpendicular 

| quick lifting of the rod, which is the 
ore effective because the mouth of the fish 
elow and behind the snout. The kingfish 

es in weight from half a pound to five 
average about three- 
quarters of a pound. They are taken along 
the south side of Long Island, off the Jersey 
coust, at Atlantic City, Long Branch and 
Barnegat Bay and Inlet, and in Hampton 
Roads and adjacent waters they are very 
nuinerous. They considerable 
when taken by casting in the surf, within the 


being 


pounds, the 


give sport 
outer line of the breakers, and the same gear 
used in eateching weakfish will answer ad- 
mirably, except the hooks, which should not 
be larger than No. 4. 


Wuex seeking for kingfish and weakfish, 
the rodster of the Atlantic coast will 
with a number of other fishes, not strictly 


meet 


game, but very choice on the table. Promi- 
nent among these will be the spot or Lafayette, 
knewn at once by the dark spot just back of 
the gill Another interesting peculi- 
arity which I can verify, is the super-excellence 
of the flesh of the spot when taken from the 
waters of Cape May, N. J., where it has the 
reputation of being especially delicious as a 
breakfast fish (which it certainly is) hence it 


covers. 


is called there, “the Cape May goodie,” and 
the local residents do not know it by any other 
The 
weakfish or croaker family, and consist of two 
species which are esteemed by anglers—the 


black 


southern 


name. drumfishes also belong to the 


or channel bass, and the 
The although — of 
habitat, is caught as far north as Brigantine 


red drum 
drum. former, 
Beach, N. J., in considerable numbers and of 
a.weight running up to sixty pounds. Senator 
Matthew S. Quay, of the U. 8. 
taken many of them at the point named and 


‘ 


Senate, has 
considers this fish one of the greatest fighters 
of the salted 
is found as far north as the Long Island shore. 


seas. An oceasional straggler 
The black drum is seldom fished for by anglers; 
although it grows to a large size it is not con- 
sidered a game fish. 


r 

Tue bluefish, the tiger of the salt water, 
is sut generis. It is classified as being the only 
member of a distinet family, genus and species. 


It certainly stands pre-eminent in its voracious 


481 


habits and qualities on the rod. The favorite 
method of luring them is by trolling, but as 
the fish hooks itself, the metal lure dashing 
through the water at an eight mile gait and 
the fish boated by a hand over hand haul, 
the pleasure is more of the muscular order 
than the mental. 
ensu-ed 


The reverse, however, is 
when the method is ‘“‘chumming” 
wherein the boat fish 
lured to the spot by throwing overboard 
small pieces of menhaden, which form an 
oily ‘“‘slick”” upon the tide water and attracts 
the fish to the hook which is baited with 
menhaden. The bluefish is then handled on 
a rod and its frantie efforts to escape by 
leaping into the air and biting at the restrain- 


is anchored and the 


ing line, creates admiration for its intelligence, 
resource and desperate struggles. 

The sheepshead, although swarming on the 
Florida and on the Gulf 
coast, has during the last two decades, dimin- 


eastern coast of 
ished greatly in numbers in northern Atlantie 
waters, Where it is much esteemed as a game 
fish for the table. So 


common and numerous are the sheepshead 


and a delicious one 
in Florida that they are used as bait for sharks 
and sawfish. When hooked they make long 
and fierce runs, fighting strongly with great 
Vitality; the usual bait for them in the South 
is the fiddler crab and salt water mussels are 
used in the North. These fish are taken at 
the present time more numerously in certain 
parts of Barnegat Bay than in other 
northern locality. 


any 


The Spanish mackerel and the barracuda are 
occasionally taken by trolling a few . miles 
off the shores of the Middle Atlantic States 
and it has been found that the dark pearl 
spoon or squid is more effective than the 
I have taken the Spanish 
the Gulf 
waters, but with sad damage to tackle. 


silver hued lure. 
mackerel with an artificial fly in 

Of the minor fishes caught from Atlantie 
salt waters may be named the scup or porgy, 
the dollar and the blackfish. The last named 
is very numerous on the New England coast 
is known as the.“‘tauteg,” and is 


much fished for. 


where it 


Srripep bass may be found in July in the 
lower parts of rivers, sometimes thirty to fifty 
miles above tide-water where they visit, no 
doubt, for feeding purposes, as their usual 
spawning season is much earlier. In the upper 
waters when found resting in pools below 
strong rapids, they will take a gaudy fly very 
greedily and give fine play on a_ light rod. 
Trolling in the bays and sound of Long Island 
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is often effective in July and August, and the 
same conditions exist along the New England 
coast and that of New Jersey. In Canada the 
mouth of the St. John’s River and adjacent 
parts of the Bay of Fundy are visited by these 
fish in considerable numbers, but the largest 
striped bass, some of them weighing over one 
hundred pounds, are taken in the tributaries 
I have seen on a 
Baltimore three bass, the 
average weight of which was ninety pounds, 


of the Chesapeake Bay. 
market stall in 
At the mouth of the Susquehanna river, near 
Port Deposit or Havre De Grace, the fishing is 
excellent all through the months of June and 
July and in many parts of Albemarle Sound, 
the last two 
Fish- 


ing for striped bass in the surf has been practiced 


these fish literally swarm. In 
localities they are known as “ rackfish. ” 


as a high art for over three quarters of a cen- 
tury along the eastern Atlantic coast. Com- 
modious club houses and casting platforms 
and cast- 


have been erected in many localities, : 
ing a menhaden bait from a reel holding five 
line is to be 


hundred feet of cuttyhunk 


assured of daily fun June to October. 


Tae weakfish is represented on the Pacific 
coast of the United States by a large species 
which appears to be confined in habitat to 
the Gulf of California and by what is known 
as the California “bluefish,” which is equal 
in excellence of flavor to the eastern species. 
Another varietal form of the weakfish family 
found on the California coast as far north 
as San Francisco, is the large white bass 
growig to a weight of eighty pounds, or 
more, the young of which bear no resemblance 
to the parents and are easily mistaken for a 
The striped bass has been 
Pacific 
thriving lustily, giving great joy to the anglers 
of that The fish grow rapidly and 
to a great weight and seem to have acquired 


distinct species. 


introduced into coast waters and 1s 


section, 


an increased capacity for resistance beyond 
their Eastern congeners, when taken on the 

the coast are full of 
they are greatly extending their 


rod, The estuaries of 
them 
range northward. 

The close ~t 
fish in 
also called “kingfish” 
is found from 
The other 


and 


analogue to the eastern king- 
Pacific waters is the “ little roncador,” 
and “croaker” which 
Francisco southward. 
the croaker family 


San 
congeners of 
which are found in the waters of the western 
number and all of them 


coast are many in 


Angling 


take a lure with avidity. The red drum or 
channel bass, sometimes called “red fish’? 
and “bull red fish” is not represented jr 
western salt waters, but the black dru: 
has its analogue in the “red roneador” or 
“black croaker” of Southern California, where 
it is highly esteemed on the table and tly 
rod, although it seldom grows larger th 
fifteen inches. 


Tue abundanee of salt water fishes and tli 
great size in Pacific waters seem to lure t 
anglers of that section to seeking big {i 
on comparatively heavy tackle, hence tl 
fail somewhat to realize that a small fish 
light tackle, which can be smashed by t 
fish if the angler is not an expert, will sh 
comparatively as great game qualities a 
huge tuna on a line that will bear a ck 
strain of thirty to forty pounds before bre: 
age. One of the most delightful outi: 
in a fishing experience of over half a centu 
was spent by me on the shore of an island 1 
Catalina, fly fishing for vivaparous per 
on a six ounce fly-rod, The fish were ga: 
and the breakers were fierce, dashing tli 
spray over head and body at nearly eve: 
cast of the fly. 

The tuna, which is 2 big horse macker 
is often called the “leaping tuna” from i! 
habit of leaping after the flying fish, wher 
it rushes upward and forward five to ten fect 
for its prey. The excitement of the rodste! 
when fast to one of these mackerel is equa! 
to that of the tarpon fisher when he first fec! 
“a draw.” The other large fish sought after 
by California anglers are the big black sea 
bass, the yellow tail, the white sea bass, barra- 
cuda and others of lesser size, and in the month 
of July all of them are found in more or less 
numbers, 

The angling fraternity is much in need of an 
exhaustive monograph by a resident angler, on 
the fishes of the Pacific Coast that are taken 
on rod and line. The tuna, yellow tail, the 
big black sea bass and their fighting quali- 
ties, have been fully and ably described, but the 
lesser fishes such as the rock cod, flathead 
basses, the vivaparous fishes 


, rock 
and smelts of the 
coast and estuaries, have been almost entirely 
neglected by angling writers. I that 
some of the readers of the pages devoted to 
fishing in Ourine will till this void in angling 
literature. 


yf 


hope 


W. C. Haruis. 
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